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Malcolm Cameron Lyons and 
D.E.P. Jackson 

Saladln: The Politics of the Holy War 
456pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25. 

0521 22358 X 

Of all the outstanding figures in the 
history of the Crusades neither Zangi 
nor Nuraddin, none of the shadowy 
Caliphs, nor any of the Latin kings, 
princes or counts, none of the 
numberless emirs, not even Richard 
the Lionheart of England or St Louis of 
France, let alone Philip Augustus or 
Frederick Barbarossa himself, has 
attracted as much interest and 
attention as Al-Maiik an-Nfisir as- 
Sultfln Salah-ad-Din Yusuf ibn AyyQb, 
a man honoured, in the widely used 
westernized version of his name, as 
“Saladin"- He has been much 
misunderstood and is probably not 
rightly understood even now. Saladin: 
the Politics of the Holy War (which 
includes eight maps, an index, 
admirable notes and a rich 
bibliography) makes a notable 
contribution to a fuller comprehension 
of one of the most remarkable figures 
of the Middle Ages. It is certainly the 
best book yet written about him in 
English. 

Saladln was both by birth and 
standing in Islam no more than a 
middle-grade emir, respected and 
followed by' others largely because he 


The champion of the Crescent 

John Hackett 

generous and personally unselfish The good will of the Caliphate was implication, and somethin.", quite c 
disposition und well aware that honesty more than useful. It was vital. Malcolm explicitly, more critical. f 


was more successful than they were. 
He was abler, more clear-sighted, 
more astute. The grant of favourable 
terms to a beleaguered garrison might 
suggest generosity. It could also secure 
early possession of an important place 
and permit prompt further movement 
towards others. He was unwise to leave 
Tyre in Frankish hands in 1187, after 
the overthrow of the Latin Kingdom, 
giving Conrad of Monlferrat a 
Bridgehead of immense value in the 
Third Crusade. His swift movement 
through the Frankish fortresses of the 
north, however, mostly secured quite 
quickly by generous terms to their 
garrisons, removed bases invaluable to 
the sort of land expedition expected 
under Barbarossa. If he had foreseen 
that the main thrust of the Frankish 


was good policy. He also knew that 
compassion, to which he was not 
disinclined when circumstances 
allowed its indulgence, could win high 
praise. When in U76 he had secured 
the key fortress of A'zaz and thus 
separated his Nurid opponents in 
Ateppo from their allies in Mosul. 
Nuraddin's little daughter came and 
asked for the castle back. He readily 
gave it to her. with generous and 
honourable treatment. (A'zAz, any 
way, was too far north for him to 
garrison effectively and its retrocession 
nad already been covered by treaty.) 
Abu Shamil, however, records that 
when he was preparing the downfall of 
the Fatimid Caliphate in Egypt in the 
spring of 1174, daily crucifixions bore 
witness to a ruthless cruelty, and even 
a vindictiveness, which is difficult to 
reconcile with the opinions held of him 
by romantic admirers and his apparent 
opinion of himself. Later on in the 
same year. Christian prisoners In 
bonds were sent around cities to be 
slain as a public spectacle. Islamic 
divines were often invited to take a 
hand. Onlookers sometimes mocked 
their malodioitness and more expert 
executioners took over. Salndin is 
reported by *lmnd-ad-DTn, tr.s chief 
biographer and devoted partisan, to 
have watched such doings with quiet 
satisfaction. 

What did Saladin seek? He used 
Egypt as a base to secure Syria, and 
Syria as a base to expand into the 
Jezirah. It can hardly be accepted any 
longer that he formed a power base 
only to eject the Frankish unbelievers 
from Jerusalem and destroy the 
Christian presence in the Levant. His 
strict Qur'anic upbringing and his 
devotion to Islam are not in question, 
but there is room for doubt on the 
degree to which his life was dominated 
by them. Until he was thirty-one years 
old he lived a worldly life, one in which 
wine played a part. He never made the 
pilgrimage to Meccq,, as hi; fate 
AyyQb did In 1157. HIs concern tof Ihe 
recovery of Jerusalem from the 
unbeliever was clearly deep and 
genuine, but the contribution this 
would make to his own prestige was not 
unimportant, while undying hostility 
to the Trinitarian infidel is not easy to 


The good will of the Caliphate was 
more than useful. It was vital. Malcolm 
Cameron Lyons and D.G.P. J tick son's 
rich, hut previously little used, source 
material offers abundant evidence ol 
the care Saladin took in emphasize his 
subordination to the Commander ol 
the Faithful. Coolness on the part ot 
the Caliphate, however, was hardly 
surprising. Soladin's destruction in 
! 171 of the Fatimid Caliphnte in Egypt 
gave satisfaction in Baghdad but also 
carried a warning. Nuraddin's 
opportune death in 1 174. when he was 
clearly restless about the growth ot 
Ayyunid power, gave Saladin his big 
opportunity. He used the power base 
he nad established ns Vizier in Egvpt to 
challenge and finally overcome Nurid 


challenge and finally overcome Nurid 
dominance in Syria. The next step wns 
extension of power eastwards. The 
Caliphate had been reluctant to grant 
Saladin diplomas confirming tenure ot 
holdings (such ns Aleppo) taken from 
the heirs of Nuraddin. There was even 
greater reluctance to legitimize 
expansion eastwnrds into the Jezirah. 
Mosul remained staunchly pro-Zcngid 
until the agreement of 1 186. and (he 
not unreasonable suspicion thnt 
Ayyubid power contained an implicit 
threat to the Abbnsid Caliphate never 
completely abated. Whatever 
Saladin's ultimate purpose, he was 
clearly pursuing a policy of dynnstic 
expansionism. 
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completion. Saladin. ul first 
Nuraddin's subordinate, and then his 
rival and successor, rounded off the 
structure in Egypt to form a power 
lmse and applied it in a jihad to the 
elimination of the Latin Kingdom, the 
recunquest of Jerusalem und the 
reduction of the Frankish presence In 
the Levant to little more thun a token. 
To regard this as Suladin's single 
dominant objective, however, would 
he ns great an over -simplification as to 
see in the holy war no more than a 
cloak for sclf-uggrundizcment. What 
cun scarce Iv be doubted is thut if 


In England Sir Walter Scott's The 
Talisman < published in 1825, set a 
trend in the romanlicization of Saladin 
which Lane Poole's high standard ol 
scholarship left him, writing three- 
quarters of a century later, curiously 
unable to correct. In other lands more 
closely connected with the medieval 
Middle East a tendency was already 
noticeable to create out of Saladin a 
figure more chivalrous, generous, 
honest and good than seemed possible 
for a successful leader in the 
circumstances of his time. Between 
(wo of the truly outstanding opponents 


Upper Nile brought danger ncross 
uncertain borders. Muslims in several 
varieties and Christians in several 
more, living in communities cheek by 
jowl with Jews, with conflicting ancient 
rights in the Holy City of Jerusalem, 
made up a hotchpotch under no single 
stable rule. The establishment of the 
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beyond the power even of his 
strengthened Egyptian navy to stem, 
Saladln would nave acted differently 
over Tyre. His Judgment was not 
always faultless. But he was of a 


which marked his dealings with the 
Franks. Religious zeal may not have 
been exclusively a cloak for 
expansionist policies, but it was 
certainly useful. 
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Nuraddin. once he had recognized in 
SnhtdiiTs development of the Egyptian 
vizicrute not a source of support nut a 
threat, had not died in 1174, Saladin ' 
would hardly have been able to 
develop and' exploit the coherent 
Muslim periphery under his awn 
unified control in n way which made 
the downfall of Fnmkish colonization a 
certainly. 

Seven nml u half centuries later 
u remarkably shnitur situation 
developed on the surrender of, the 
British Mandate over Palestine and 
Transjordan in 1948. when quite 
strongly established Jewish colonies 
occupying an urea not very different 
from that of lhe Latin kingdom were 
threatened with obliteration by their 
Arab neighbours. Britain's Chief of the 
Imperial General Stuff. Field Marshal 
Montgomery, confidently predicted 
flint the Arabs would easily drive the 
Jews into the sen. A much more 
ohscure British officer, who hud done 
some homework on the twelfth 
centurv . wns reporting at the same time 
from Amman that since there wns no 
coherent Arab periphery the Jews 
would probably be able to do what the 
Franks did and hang on. which they 
did. Nasser, with tlie United Arab 
Republic, tried to do again whnt 
Nuraddin hud done, and failed. The 
Israeli State wus able to consolidate 
and even to expand. The Arab chance 
Jmd gone nml u completely nc,\y 
", niW/itrOn fins now 'emerged. ; i :i 

. In spite, of the wealth. of hitherto, 
Minexpioited source material used by 
the authors, and for nil their carefully 
del niled analysis. Saladin remains n 
shadowy and enigmatic figure - much 
more so. for example; than that other 
Mediterranean giant,' the ,nenr- 


Shaddnd, two of the major sources for 
any biography of Salndin, are applied 
to n glorification of their master. Ibn- 
al-Athir, writing with some sympathy 
for the Zengid couse. Is often by 




around them anddi reel it towards their Frederick 1 1, 'Stupor Mundl; The very 
removal. Th s, in effect, took up the abundance of the source material. 


whole twelfth century. Zangi did the -welcome though if Is, perhaps makes 
ground-work in the north, hiagreat son. definite delineation more difficult. 
Nuraddin carried it forwnrd nenrly to Tills book does not come down 


come down 
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century. £25,00 net 


; A Descriptive Catalogue 
at the Etched Work 
of Wenoeslaus Hollar 

1607-1677 

RICHARD PENNINGTON 

* This catalogue Iderttfles and lisle all Hollar’s elchlngs.'for tbe nrat-i.: 
. time, completely Bupbrsedfng Qualav Parthey'e catatogue;ol .•■ 

1859, It plso IhciUdes the Ural pdmpreheosive and acourate life ... 

• - of Hoflar. and thsire yre full rioles lnroughotn. , . . • ' ; £80,90 net ';. 
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emphatically either an (he bide of (he 
romantic vision of Sir Walter Scott, 
largely endorsed by Lane Poole and 
finding some support in the magisterial 
judgment of Sir Hamilton Gibb, nor 
yet on die frankly critical ami not 
always friendly position of Professor 
Ehrenkreutz. 

Snladin displayed hevond question 
personal quiili lie’s which marked him 
on I ns unusual among his peers and 
attracted wide respect. Affection and 
esteem. He was a courageous fighter 
and an able field commander - if not in 
the first class. His capacity as an 
administrator in both military affairs 
and civil, though rather less, was amply 
developed und keenly tested during nt> 
formative years with Sliirkuh, in 
Egypt, when he was acting for his unde 
the Vizier from 1167 onwards as 
something like u chief of staff. He 
never suffered from the obstinacy, 
vanity and personal greed which 
blinded so many others of his kind. 

Power, in the fragmented, unstable 
and often cruel world of the medieval 
Middle Eust was uni won - and kept ~ 
by the exercise of chivalry, tolerance 
and magnanimity. These qualities, 
when manifested in the scats of power, 
marked their possessor out for especial 
regard but (he securing and 
maintenance of power demanded 
others. Diplomatic, military and 
administrative skills were vital, 
ruthless determination and a driving 
ambition were essential, while a high 
capacity for low intrigue was also 
useful. In the bloodstained jungle of 
twelfth-century Syria the Snludin of 
The Talisman would hardly have stood' 
a chance. 

The present reviewer, as a serving 
officer, rude and fought with Arab 
cavalry over much of the ground 
described in this book. The 
topographical cxnciitude displayed by- 
its opt hors, the care taken over detail 
which very few readers Arc in a position 
to check, the soundness of judgment in 
puttiers of lime, distance and the 
. impact on events of weather, terrain 
ana the season of the year, are all 
Impressive. It is possible to differ tin 
very small points of nomenclature, for 
example, or on wlmt is visible from 
whereat certain times of year und day- 
hut the physical background against 
which the drama unfolds is 'faithfully 
represented and the Interpretation of 
military action is generally, sound, j. 

D id Snlfldin use the holy war ngai nst 
the Pranks and , the sovereign 
requirements of the Caliphate , ns 
clonks, for A dyimstic expansionism in 
wh jeh an Ayyubid future wns the prime 
consideration?' He pushed westwards 
frOrti,. Egypt - llircn toning the 
■ ■Almohades m the Maghrib, und North* 
Eastwards (Is far ns Lake Van. Did he 
drentii or nn empire stretching from the 
Caucasus ■ to Spain? The ' whole. 

3 'uesjipn of what Snlndin was trying tp 
a remains open. There is almost 
certainly no single Answer. The Salndin 
enquiry has become of- recent years 
- growth industry, This, book, whose 
imports nc<* is unlikely to be eclipsed In 
(lie dear future, opens new veins of raw 
tngterffil -to- be Explored In - Its 
develp|fttiCnT. 


Don John’s day’s work 




Michael Mallett 

Jack Beecihnu 
The Galleys at Lepanlo 
2fi7pn, Hutchinson. £111.95. 

|» 09 147920 7 

Ever since Fernand Braudel reminded 
us thirty years ago. in his classic book 
Le Mtdiierranfr ei (e momle 
mfditerran&n d I'epaque rfe Philippe 
II. of the continued importance of the 
Mediterranean to both the economic 
and political life of sixteenth-century 
Europe, despite the great age of extra- 
European discovery, there has been 
something of a revival of interest in the 
battle of Lcpunto. 1 failed at the time as 
“the flrcniost day’s work seen for 
centuries 1 ' the battle made an 
immediate ami indelible impression on 
European culture. Celebrated in paint 
hyTinturetto and Titian, in verse and 
prose by Hernundo de Herrera and 
Cervantes, in music by Gabrieli, the 
echoes of the great victory continued to 
resound. But to many subsequent 
historians it became nn anachronism 
•md an irrelevance; a battle fought at 
immense cost, with out-dated 
weapons, to nn apparent purpose; a 
victory from which vanquished 
recovered more quickly than victors. 
Now, however, with the quater- 
cen tenary behind us, with n renewed 
interest in sixteenth-century Venice 
and in Philip II’s European policies, 
and n new awareness of the early 
impact of cannon on sea warfare 
inspired by Carlo Cipolla, John Hale 
and J. F. Guilmartin, we can look- 
afresh at Don John pf Austria's 
achievement on October 7. 1571 i 

Don John is the hero of Jack 
Beeching's latest book, but to see The 
Galleys at Lepanto as part of a new 
historical -tradition is a little 
misleading, None of the more recent 
historical literature directly on the 
subject appears in the bibliography, 
unq yet this does not really seem to 
matter. Beeching has written a 
splendid piece of papular history which 
captures the mood of the moment. He 
.combines exciting narrative with highly 
effective character portrayals and sets 
it all against a background of 
perceptive nnd reasonably accurate 
historical perspective ' . and 

generalization .'This is not just another, 
hook about n famous battle, but a 
panorama of .fifty years of sixteenth- 
century. history to which Lepanto 
forms a logical culmination. The 
complicated themes of Hnbsburg 
policy, rising Catholic Reformation 
fervour. ! c Ottoman imperialism, 
spiralling inflation and economic 
tension, nnd intermittent self-interest 
arq woven together to form the back- 
drop against which the characters in 
the final drmtia arc introduced and 
developed. , ' 

v These characters are riot just the 
captains- who. led the great fleets at 
Leppnto. although tlwy nre ail paraded 


with much interesting detail on their 

K ious careers. In addition to Don 
himself we meet Gianandrea 
Doria, the clever and devious Genoese 
entrepreneur who commanded the 
right wing of the Christian fleet and 
who alone among its leaders brought 
his richly caparisoned flagship through 
unscathed; Sebastiano Venier, the 
elderly but fiery Venetian lawyer and 
veteran sen captain; Marcantonio 
Colonna, the affable and shrewd 
Roman noble who led the papal 
contingent; and even Sir Thomas 
Stukeley, the English Catholic 
adventurer whose earlier exploits in 
Ireland are retold to explain his 


presence on the great day. On the 
Turkish side it is Ochiali, the Calabrian 
fisherman turned Moslem corsair who 
had assumed the mantle of Barbarossn 
and Dragut and who alone among the 
infidel captains managed to survive to 
fight another day, who catches the eye. 
But Ali Pasha, son of the muezzin at 
the Imperial mosque and favourite of 
the harem intriguers, also plays his 
part. 

However, it is the political and 
religious leaders who moved these 
pawns that command greater 
attention; Philip II of Spain, the spider 
of the Escorial, gloomily weighing up 
the balance between political 
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advantage and religious conviction,, 
his lonely desk outside Madrid- p^v 
fanatical reformer and crusader 
never understood that balance and fa! I 
recently excommunicated rw l 
Eliznhetli; Sultan Selim the Sot o3 

a quick victory to j us , ity j? 
unexpected succession to the ««, I 
Suleiman achieved by harem inlik* 
and his closest, advisers Sokolli 
Grand Vizier, nnd Joseph Micas the 
“Great Jew" whose personal vendetta 
against Venice was another piereintbe 
jigsaw. Somewhat inappropriately, Si 
Francis Borgia, the General of the 
Jesuits, also figures prominently 
among these actors; but although hu 
part in the events was in fact 
peripheral, his career as Boim 
descendant turned Jesuit ascetic is too 
good n story to be missed. Through it 
all strides 'Don John himself, 
acknowledged half-brother to Philip ii 
but the real inheritor of the 
complicated idealism of the Empen» 
Charles V. At the age of twenty-four 
he had emerged ns- the only man who 
could hold together the disparate 
forces of the Holy League. 

But it is not just the characters who 
stand out in this pulsating drama. Key 
events are recorded with a new 
freshness to fill in the background; the 
successful defence of Malta in 15ft is 
here to explain rising Christian 
enthusiasm and Turkish determination 
for revenge; the abortive revolt of the 
Moriscos in 1560 provides Don John 
with his • previous experience of 
leadership nnd Philip II with his motive 
for committing himself, somewhat 
uncharacteristically, to a major 
enterprise against (he Turks; the 
Turkish attack on Cyprus and the 
atrocities committed against 
Marcantonio Brogudin and "his men 
fuel the resentment of the Venetians 
und the confidence of the Turks. Then 
there are the galleys themselves, fetid, 
overcrowded socinl microcosms, but 
still supremely effective weapons if 
properly handled. Loaded with- guns 
ami supported by the great Venetian 
guileuss gunslilps, they were outdated 
not in terms of military effcclivenea. 
but increasingly in terms of economic , 
viability. The costs of this sort « 
wuiTure were becoming too area! to w 
nuiinluincd by u failing Mediterranean 
economy. 


Of course, it is possible to dispute 
some of Beeching's emphases, 
nit hough rarely his facts. His book; 
hronks all the rules of mowm 
historical writing; it revels in naming, 
in anecdote, nnd in nen, 
characterization; it concentrates 
high politics; it over-simplify 
historical causation; it neglects alrow 
all the recent specialist literature; am 
yet it will do more to stimulate ik 
historical imagination and enthiw»™ 
of the average reader than all 
writings of the Annalistes.pif boota 
most nearly approaches in- Intectxa 
and method, although not pertag® 
subtlety, Is Garrett Mattingly s f'w?; 
of the Spanish Armada, and that is WsJ- 
praise indeed. 
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Glances behind the facade 


S. S. Prawer 


George Grosz P( 

A Small Yes and a Big No: An tri 

Translatld^y^ Arnold J. Pomerans tv 
246pp. Allison and Busby. £12.50. 5? 

Q 85031 455 0 „ 

In the second volume of his a 
autobiography Elias Canetti has ol 
described how deeply George Grosz's G 
drawings affected him when he first ci 
saw them in the early 1920s. Here, he bi 
felt, someone had precisely expressed tl 
what he himself had experienced B 
during the post-war years; these 
drawings had a strength and a daring, a e 
rmhlessness and a legitimate V 
dreadfulness, which compelled n 
admiration. Such works were extreme d 
- but they conveyed a kind of truth that g 
was necessarily absent from an art p 
which mediated, weakened, c 
explained. Grosz's characters, Canetti n 
felt, really existed, more vividly even 
than their real-life models and j 
originals; and when he visited Berlin in ^ 
1928 and met Grosz in person, his trust ( 
in the truthfulness of his vision was e 
confirmed. He might feel frightened or e 
threatened by Grosz’s latest drawings f 
and water-colours, might even agree f 
with the many critics who found them v 
“obscene" by contemporary standards. [ 
But this, Canetti knew , was no snide or . 
sniggering obscenity; this was a major- j 
artist’s -true chronicle of what lay ( 
behind the “joyous" fagade of Berlin’s , 
night-life. . 

Canetti's experience has been i 
shared by many who never knew the ] 
Berlin of the 1920s at first hand. The ’ 
arrogant officers, cowed recruits, 
academics with Teutonic beards or i 
duelling scars, fat-necked and pot- | 
bellied bourgeois with sagging, 
overdressed wives, officious i 
policemen, pompous priests scornful 
of ascetic leanness, pimps and I 
prostitutes, amputees and beggars, 
working-men • and working-women 
herded into factories, murderers and 
suicides - all the characters who 
confront one another and us In Grosz's 
brilliantly composed drawings and 
paintings - have indelibly affected the 
image most of us have or German life 
and times in the twentieth century. 
What, after all, wns Joel Grey in Bob 
Fosse's Cabaret if not a George Grosz 
drawing sprung to life? 

Even if we know only Grosz’s 
graphic work we cannot but be aware 
of the important part that the written 
word played in his art. Many of his 
best-known drawings and painting 
include words we nave to imagine 
spoken or sung (ranging from a laconic 
“k.Y,”- fit for military service - to the 
Christmas carol “Stille Nacht, Heilige 
Nacht") as well as Innumerable 
Instances, of the lettering which Is so 
essential a part of our city experience. 
A glance at the famous “Vision of New 
York" (^915) reveals, within the 
space of a few inches, such legends 
as CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, 
GODFREY COMP, SINGFAT 

company, the best, impor- 

. TERS, DENVER. EXPRESS, PEP- 
PERMINT GUM, ARTISTIC, NEW 
YORK HERALD, ORIENTAL,. 
DANZlNG (sic), COME ON 
ALONG, JAMES TAYLOR. Add 
to this Grosz’s many experiments 
with- words in more meaningful se- 
quence, In essays, . poems, diaries or 
autobiographical letters, • and it will 
occasion no surprise that he should 
eventually have felt the need to sup-, 

• plement his graphic life's work with 
aft autobiography. Ein kleines Ja uhd 
w^grosses Neiri appeared In German 
In 1955>. four years hefnre Grosz's. 


There are other mysteries about memorable is Grosz’s constant 
Pomerans's clear and idiomatic demonstration of the way life seemed 
translation. Why is the Proletkult to him to conform to caricature. “Many 
movement called “Prolekult” on the of my teachers", he writes, “were odd 
two occasions on which it is characters, ridiculous drill-siirgeunt 
mentioned? The word is neither figures with barrel-shaped paunches. 
English nor German, and seems to baggy trousers, collars askew and 
make the worst of both worlds. What is peculiar pince-nez. They were just like 
palast”? Why, in the caricatures in pre-war issues of 
Goethe quotation, change Simplizissiiiius.'' A butcher the 
Jeliberate and meaningful younger Grosz encountered seemed to 
>e - “Amerika, du hast es him “a figure out of Gustave Dorti". 
ito a superlative (“America, When Grosz glimpses the German 
t best’ 1 )? Why is Grosz's Republic's Foreign Secretary. Gustav 
ublisher simply called Stresemann, for the first time, he secs 


a “Cinespalast”? Why, in the 
obligatory Goethe quotation, change 
Goethe's deliberate and meaningful 
comparative - “Amerika, du hast es 
besser" - into a superlative (“America, 
thou farest best’ 1 )? Why is Grosz's 
Berlin publisher simply called 

n hint 


DCtlUl LJUUII9IIWI aiiu^iy wuimm ivi nit. mm 

“Wieland 1, throughout, without a him him as “the epitome of a German . . .as 
even in the index that he was in fact imagined by certain French 
Wieland Herzfelde? What will those cartoonists"; but we have only to read 
not acquainted with Berlinese the more detailed description which 
drinking-habits make of the phrase “a follows (“He had the bloated face of 
glass of blond with a dash"? Here the former Corps student turned 


publishers and translator should have industrialist - a red-faced man with 
combined to give the reader a little swollen veins, much too high blood- 
more help. pressure, and small, bloodshot, puffy 

A particularly attractive feature of A e j**" J JJ . jjfijj 

Small Yes and a Big No is the many characteristic of Grosz s own satirical 
line-drawings included in the text, drawings in the 19J)s. 

Only eight of these are dated, how- A Small Yes and a Big No lias some 
ever, and even where there is an interesting psychological observations 
explanatory caption, we are never told on the rich patrons who bought 


explanatory ca 
from which of 


caption, we are never told on the 


folios they coine. As for the few plates 
which are included - most of these 
are all but useless, for one really cannot 


are all but useless, for one really cannot ridiculed in The Threepenny Opera or 

B ain an adequate impression or Grosz's in Dada demonstrations. ''Many rich 
ttle-known American oils and water- people", Grosz reflects, “have bad 
colours from reproductions in black consciences and feel better once a 
and white. Yet such an impression budding Van Gogh has kicked their 
would seem to be important; for in the pants with his muddy boot." He has a 
autobiography it is of course the tine eye for details of clothing and what 
painter of the later pictures who speaks they can tell us. When, during a visit to 
to us, who looks back from liis Russia, he meets Lunacharsky, he 
American vantage-point at the assesses his position among Russian 


German painter and draughtsman who revolutionaries by contrasting his 
had produced “Ecce Homo", “The “dainty little feet stuck into foppish 
Face of the Ruling Class", “Dedication black shoes with pointed patent- 
to Oskar Panizza , “Daunt Marries her leather toes" with the feet of the “real 
Pedantic Automaton”, “Pillars of worker type" next to him - feet 
Society" some three decades before, “hidden in the coarse felt boots of the 

“HHss gla sses 
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chasms and the sores". The man who Wor,d wtu / . 

had so powerfully opposed proletarian It was in the Cate Oramanburger 

suffering to bourgeois oppression and Tor that I first listened to something 

. _ imniilnnl lilia n Inn honrl It ufnC linnUTl IDS the 


There can be few more memorable or 
more meaningful evocations of a type 
of entertainment whose later avatars 
we have all come lo know so well. 

The early chapters of A Small Yes 
and a Big No are full of similarly vivid 
passages; but half-way through the 
Book Grosz seems to tire. His pnrtraits 
of Brecht. Mehringand Tucholsky are 
disappointingly conventional, givingus 
nothing we cannot gel from a dozen 
other works. Even his style 
deteriorates; on occasions it comes to 
resemble that of the penny-dreadfuls 
on which he had nourished his 
imagination in his early years: “It was'*, 
he writes, "as if some hidden power 
had flung out u poisoned dart at 
random and that this dart, with 
unerring instinct and the speed of 
lightning, had made straight for the 
person of Hermann Bert hold Schulze- 
Leipzig. But let us not anticipate . . . 
The chapters describing his years in 
America, from 1933 until 1954. show 
nothing of (lie organizing power of 
earlier ones: they degenerate into a 
series of anecdotes, interspersed with 
distressing anti-modernist and anti- 
democratic diatribes. Even his 
recollection of the pictures lie had once 
painted becomes dim after a certain 
point. Here, for instance, is his re- 
evocalion of a picture that has now 
been lost. 

My mood was reflected in n large 
‘ political painting, which I culled 
Germany: A Winters Tale, after the 
t poem by Heinrich Heine. In the 
, centre a good old German burgher, 

1 fat and anxious, sat at a rather 
I unsteady little table, on which his 
cigar and morning newspaper lay 
waiting. Underneath l had placed 
the three pillars of society: Army. 
~\ Church and School (the 


and fork - the world wns swaying 
about him. A sailor as a symbol of 
revolution and a prostitute 
completed my view of the times we 
lived in. 

How strange that Grosz should have 
censored out of this description what 
even in photographs of the painting 
concerned seems one of its most 
striking (and most essential) features; 
Grosz's self-portrait in profile, clearly 
visible in the foreground on the lower 
left-hand side, with an expression of 
fiercest rage and what looks like a hole 
in his temple, as though he had fired a 
bullet into it. 

Even these later pages, however, 
offer the patient reader some rewards - 
not least among them a hilarious 
account of Grosz^ abortive attempt to 
find work in Hollywood, in the course 
of which lie was interviewed by a 
tycoon called “Uncle Carl" ana a 
professional smiler and backslnpper 
whose sole function it was to 
counteract the depressing effect the 
tycoon had on most of his clients. Who 
“Unde Carl'' might be will be no 
mystery to Hollywood-watchers: the 
rhyme 

Uncle Carl Luemmlc 
Has n large facmmlc 

has, after all. travelled far beyond the 
charmed gates of Universal Studios. 

“The reader must appreciate", 
Grosz warns us in his Preface, "that 
what 1 have not said 1 have chosen not 
to sny." Indeed, the omissions are 
glaring. We hear nothing, for example, 
of Grosz's private life once he had left 
' his parents* house ; h is wife, the famous 
1 "Daum" of his paintings, hardly figures 
• in the narrative at all. He does not 


schoolmaster holding a black-white- 
and-red cane). The hurgher himself 
was desperately clutching at hisknife 


in the narrative at all. He does not 
discuss the drinking problem which 
beset him in his later years and which 
was to be largely responsible for the 
accident that caused his death. The 




SepiernberBaok^ 


Fiction 


complacency now indulges in constant 
denigration of “the masses”, whose 
taste in matters artistic is oven worse 
than that of the bourgeois and whose 
stupidity and cruelty are (to say the 
least) no less virulent. The enthusiastic 
disciple of Futurism, the pioneer of 
Berlm Expressionism and Dada now 
declares. In all seriousness, that the 
artists whom he most wished to 
emulate in America were meticulous 
illustrators like Norman Rockwell. 
Grosz seems to have regressed, m his 
later years, to the boy in a small 
Prussian town he had once been, the 
bay who had admired nothing so much 
as the naturollstically painted kitsch of 
Eduard GrQtzner. 

As so - often happens In 

autobiographies, the most memorable, 
passages concern the artist's early- , 
yeprs and struggles. Grosz’s : 


like a jazz band. It was known ns the 
“racket" and was not a Jazz band in 
the proper sense but more like n 
Viennese palm-court orchestra that 
had suddenly gone mad. Two or. 
three members of the band, wield ng . 
saws and cowbells, kept interrupting 
the general melodic . line with 
rhythmic noises or their own, while 
the band leader, known as “Mister 
Meshugge", carried on like a lunatic. 

■ He pretended to be quite' out of 
control, nnd kept breaking his baton 
or hitting the poor fiddler over the 
head with his violin. Tben.he .won d 
seize the double bass and engage it In 
a grotesque duel; in the end lie 
would fling the broken pieces into 
the audience, who screamed with 
delight as they flung them back at' 
him. 


S“,T“ ™irOrS : ■ ■ ■ Throughout thi.Wchar.tte, 
cfoscrlptioti pf how he^eamt to sec, and vraitere. servcd_ 

Srerc of h? rraafi--. '®ven higher.. “Mfeter Meshugge^kept 


■i i - '"Willi tuny CYOjiauit in 

llsh for the first time"-. .. 

_ Fully? One only has jo open UweM, 
tohheede’s : George Grosz. Oer 
■ EQnstler Iri seiner Uesellschaft to find 
UW sentence from, the 
'- autobiography With which Scjineede 
Mgins His account - "Was uns erzog,' 
war im Grupde dei 1 schwarz-weiss-rote 
•.Rohrstock’^is unaccountably omitted 
nxmi; the corresponding passage pri 
f> a gfc 28 of; this new Englm 1 version.. 
Nor is this a trivial omission l for a 
• • .schoolmaster's i cane - ; . painted' '. in 
' ' u ert Jl an y 8 nation'#' colours seems to ! 

*** J»sn Raft of the tiomppsition of a 
V Panting, nbtv- lost 'which - .'Graft; 


district ot Benin; me ianiwm»«n : -—rr -v-. . ^ of 

on his vision of the world by the . ^ . 

=» tS® : : gSSSffe 


"«™o9bto l! S ; ■■''Ifiji.'iji.ii' .DruWww' 


attraction of art nouveau and . . seen was a 

45^?Mi , S6s3 , iif 2ES i &£;; 


was a parody o: 
bp' a . reality. 


y of what would one 
[tv. one - in' which 




wbrks These early chapters afford us . lavished upon his ^anrijess 
asetiotfaii insight as We could hope to predecessor. The ghastly echoes of 
: SintoUie risking of one particular those ovations have not yet died 
grist's style: and vision; Especially away. 


THE QUEST POE KARLA 
John le Carr 6 

A breathtaking oror Ibua of vintage le CarrSeepionaga - Tinker TbilorSoMitr 
8p* The Honourable Schoolboy^and Smiley* Peo^-traeingQeorgoSmiloyk 
duel wills hie Soviet counterpart, Karla. • 

THE PRESIDENT’S CHILD 
Fay Weldon 

Shebrilliontly exploits mnny of the conventions of the thrillor go nro in hot 
superb story ofiSHbol Aero, a London journaUBthappuy maimed with a son ' 
she ndoi oa,-whola plunged into a nightmare . . . 

WAR WITHOUT FRONTIERS 
Andrew Osmond and Douglas Hurd 

FVora the boalMlUng political thriller team, a totalhr authentic pk>l that 
hurtltie between Brussels, Paris, Bonn, London and Rome. 

Non-Fiction 

v THE CHANGING ANATOMY 
. OF BRITAIN 
; Anthony $«unpson i 

« A SPEAKING PART 

. v ; . Diaw Devlin . 

Lewis Casson andThe Theatre of His Time 

W^tenbVhU grand daughter, the first roll biography Uiconcentrataon the 
life and career of a greatactor who, whhhUwifeSybilJho^ilM. fanned iwe 
of the most remarkable and enduring atage partnerships of the twentieth 
century. Wwtreted £9M .. 

RONGUR: 

CHINA’S ELUjSI YE SUMMIT 
, ChrisBpnihgton 

, .TheamaxIogeccpuntoftbeflretasqantofMbuhtKongurinlWlbythetWt ' 
Western climbing expedition allowed In China, and 6 fpidnatlng Iravak^of - 
prerely visited erw-j. • . . . ' . / : fioburUluatrattons £ V.96 

r;: \ 

;f- ^’MfetyintiS^Jcwood^ : ^- hwark - 

v . ;,y ; ; ^ niMmted..y tV.Vf ... 
; (pubi{8h^in<ia^latimMUhSh^friPr&a) ~\ \: . :;r.. 
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account of Grosz's Expressionist 
masters mentions Ensor, of course, but 
fails to find room for the painter and 
draughtsman whom most of us would 
count among the must powerful 
influences on his mature art: Ludwig 
Mcidner. One only has to glance at 
G rosz 's “ Horseman of l he 

Apocalypse" to appreciate the extent 
and power of Meianer’s influence- the 
exploding world under the horse's 
hooves derives unmistakably from 
Meirincr, whom Grosz knew well and 
who in fncl introduced him to his laler 
publisher Wieland Herzfelde. 

George Grosz died a disappointed 
man. Driven out of Germany by the 
advent of Hitler, coming to an America 
which had fascinated him before he 


ever set foot on its shores and which he “grasses and stems and sand-dunes 
continued to love auand mime, he perpetually moulded by the wind” 


commissions slow to arrive and quick had found no place f ln his mature satiric 
to dry up, and the official art- world work. Are his later works really as 
unwilling or unable to appreciate the dreadful as the textbooks suggest'/ 


direction his genius had taken after his 
emigration from Germany, [n these 
later years he dismissed the political 
stance he had taken in the Weimar 
Republic as “a jumble of cheap 
progressive phrases which I had picked 
up From others and which seemed to 
pour like honey from my lips"; he 
became a conservative in art as well as 
in politics, vehemently opposing 
abstract painting (he called it “a 
euphemism Cor Rohrschach blots 
combined with geometrical patterns”), 
seeking to render naturalistically (he 


had found no place f ln his mature satiric 
work. Are his later works really as 
dreadful as the textbooks suggest'/ 
Might not a pairing like Cain (1937 - a 
detail is reproduced in black-and-white 
in A Small Yes and a Big No) or the 
stick figure sequence produced eleven 
or twelve years later, be worth seeing? 
Was the later Grosz, like the later de 
Chirico, a burnt-out case, a man who 
had lost touch with the deepest sources 
of his inspiration? Perhaps the 
publication of this autobiography in 
its new English dress will lead 
to a comprehensive retrospective 
exhibition that will allow us all to judge 
for ourselves. 


Working for the workers 
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James Joll 

John A. Musks 

Trndc Unionism In Germany from 
Bismarck (0 Hiller 1869-1933 
Volume One 1869-19 IK 
269pp. I> H 604.1 450 K 

Volume Two 1919-1933 
2H9pp. 0 mm 483 4 

George Prior. £25 the sol. 

The German trade union movement in 
Ihe Wilhelm inc Empire mid the 
Weimar Republic hns been roughly 
treated by historians, both liberal and 
Marxist. It continues to be an object of 
attack by East German writers anxious 
to show that it was the trade unions 
which prevented the German Social 
Democratic Parly from developing its 
revolutionary potential and becoming 
the true Marxist party that the present 
ruling party In East Germany is 
presumably supposed to be. Non- 
Marxist historians have argued along 
similar lines, though less polemically: 
according to this view. It was Ihe 
■ unimaginative bureaucrats in the trade 
unions who dominated the German 
labour movement in 1914 and were as 
eager to support the government in the 
warns they were ready in l9i8tocheck 
the development of u true socialist 
revolution. From these two failures of 
will or judgment or loyalty, it seemed 
to follow almost inevitably that the 
German trade unions were equally 
unable or unwilling to prevent the rise 
of Hitler, ■ 

John Moses, in what is the first 
substantial sfuijy in English of the 
German socialist trade unions, is 
concerned to make the case for the 
unions as a hotly which was genuinely 
trying fo find a new framework for the 
German state in which the Inbour, 
movement could achieve n measure 
of social justly bv legal nnd 
constitutional menus The pressures of 


the complete overthrow of existing 
society nr else they were working for 
immediate benefits which, by 
removing causes of discontent, might 
be expected to prolong the life of the 
capitalist system. They were not always 
sure which. 

John Moses has many interesting 
things to sny about the various 
theoretical discussions in the trade 
unions. He suggests that their 
member* were trapped both by their 
Lassullean and their Marxist 
inheritance. Lassnlle's insistence on 
the iron lawof wages- the view that the 
average wage can never, except for the 
briefest periods, rise above the level 
necessary for maintaining a hare 
existence and the power to reproduce 
the species - meant that traae-union 
activity intended to raise wages and 
living standards was pointless within 
the existing economic structure, and 
that it was only by gaining control of 
the state apparatus and transforming 
il so as to set up state-financed 
cooperatives that the workers could 
better their condition. It was therefore 
politico! organization and the political 
slrugale that were all-important. Marx 
for ms part wanted the best of both 


the German past and the nature of 
German society in the early twentieth 
century left them very little .room 


.... , hid is 

appreciated . Moses writes, “there can 
be no reproach of failure or of self- 
destruction. At the mast they were 
guilty of 0 degree of political naivetd 
which caused (hem to underestimate 
the nnlure of the enemy ns well ns their 
own. political strength." 

In the period down to 1918 (covered 
in Moses's first volume) the problem 
for the trnde-union leadership was (0 
gnfn rccoenilion of Ihe .• most 
fundamental rights of organized; 


I ’fundamentaJ ' rights of . organized 
';.;m^opr|.and.cven then, th'rtlt leaders 
i ; w^fllways afraid of lciaing what they 
^ *®n .“'at 'ihe hands ofthc 
vr govtttnmentrand the employers,- who 


wpuld have Hked-bbih the unions and 
sbcidlUt. party somehow . : to 
dlsnppfrflriThus.eyen in their ‘periods 
of; numerical expansion,, the union 
' leaders felt themselves very much on' 
(he .defensive rtnd were constantly 
: aware bf the potential limitations cm 
fheir freedom of Act ion and the dangers 
they would run If they embarked pn tod 
- revolutionary n course, Although t|icy ; 
v- rtnd especially 1 Cafl Legion their 
... flndtepU(ed leader Crbm 1890 to 1920- 

■ wore: .. never , tired of quoting 

■ Mephlstopheles and saying to the 
Ideologues of the Social Democratic 

'• PfiHLr **rSrtiu 


slrugale that were all-important. Marx 
for ms part wanted the best of both 
worlds. Trade unions were, as he wrote 
in 1865. “not only of the most extreme 
import. -mce ns a means of organizing 
the. working class to fight with the 
bourgeoisie ... but in Prussia and 
Germany at large the right of 
association, in ndaition to making a 
breach in the rule of. a police state and 
bureaucratism, destroys the master 
and servant regulations and the control 
of the feudal nobility in the country.” 
However, as Moses points out, a few 
months Inter Mnrx was stressing the 
problems which confronted the unions: 
“Trade up ions work well as centres of 
resistance against the encroachments 
of cnpitnl". he said in his address to the 
1865 Conference of the International. 
“They fail partially from fln injudicious 
use of their power. They fall generally 
from limiting themselves td a guerrilla 
war against the effects of the existing- 
system instead, of using their, 
organized forces as a lever for the final 
emapoipntlon of the working class, that 
is. (a sny, the ultimate abolition of the 
wngc system. 

These were the terms within which 
■the debate about the proper role ot ihe 
unions and their relation to the socialist 

n were. In one form or another, to 
Isctissed, at least untit 1914. In 
practice; the political role of the unions 
In Germany was strictly limited by laws 
which forbade them to take part in 
party politics. Thus,. during the 1890s, 
thp Free Trnde Onions established a 
strongly centralized organization, but 
,il.vrak onb with no formal links with the' 
• r^SyM Democratic forty. Indeed Crirl 
Leglen believed, as he put it, that “to 
the economic struggle nil forces need to 
be concentrated wifoout enquiring ns 
to (he political creed of the individual: . . 
In' arty case there was plenty. of scope 
for action in favour of individual 
reforms -notably ihecnmpalgn for the 
eight-hour day ™ nnd if this- was to be , 
successful then* lisLegieii stressed, in a 
slogan ve ry simitar to Bernstein's ’’the 
final goal of ; socialism is nothing, the 
movement is everything" - “Die 
Organisation lsl ojles. V : 

For the. Social Democratic Party 
ond many, pf the .trade unionists 
tpehise Ives; the unions, ,u - 


influencc of those trade-union leaders 
who were prominent in the SPD 
became greater still, as Carl Schorske. 
showed some thirty years ago in his 
German Social Democracy IW5-19I7. 
Moses covers much the same ground in 
his account of the debate on the 
general strike which was discussed at 
lengilm the SPD's'confcrencesof 1905 
and 1906, when it seemed to many on 
the left of the party that the Russian 
revolution of 1905 had demonstrated 
the effectiveness of the mass strike as a 
means of starting and carrying forward 
the revolution. The so-called Mann- 
heim Agreement, reached at the 1906 
party congress, in practice put an end 
to such revolutionary romanticism and 
declared “The trade unions are 
indispensable for the raising of the 
status of workers in bourgeois society. 
They are not of secondary importance 
to the Social Democratic Party which 
has to lead the struggle in the political 
sphere for the elevation of the working 
class and for Us equality of privilege 
with the other dosses of society." For 
all the Marxist revolutionary rhetoric 
of some of the party leaders, the 
Mannheim Agreement firmly 
established that the party’s practice 
would be reformist and that the 
challenge to existing institutions, 
however much the conservatives 
overestimated it for their own 
purposes, wotild be a slow and gradual’ 
one. ' ■ 

When one looks at the development 
of trade-union and Social Democratic 
practice as analysed by Moses, it comes 
as no surprise that in the crisis of July 
.1914, the trade unions were even 
quicker than the Soda! Democratic 
Party to rally to the support of the 
government. It was a move which, 
however much it may have seemed to 
subsequent critics a betrayal of 
international working-class solidarity* 

' . 1 “"mediate advantages, since it 

established that the unions would be 
recognized partners in the task of 
. running the war • economy. ' It 
represented a decisive step, to use the 
tanguage of Dieter Oroh's definitive 

r\ °«? « the , a *rman Social 
Democratic Party before 1914, from 
negative to positive integration. 

JST, th « mach followed: the 
unrevolutionary stance of 
■ 5 ! lra *-«nlon leadership in 1918 and 
K® x(en . sivc lomtal recognition of the 
, “"tons in the constitution of the 

f e P‘ ,b| k At last, or i>T 
Wf- organized working daw 
? Ila ke fa the maintenance of the 

oSer S An P rifi!S a, / I nd ' institutional 
2 N r, <\ii nd “ d Jt «emed in 1920 




and' LQttwiiz, ftd' Ws lollowert lH"^- 
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unions Were indeed ready to fight to 
ta yain: the unions had 'no? 

, fobtawkd ‘ ^Winning any bf/tbe - 

fan . 
crisis 
«fof 
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1 oon-inoni 7 n ~‘ «8 E: ru J n ?r / ' ri 1,1 Ul| r limes: a nciorti 
SrS •So’fl Wtl Nations. Thames m 
^ ■ T, " stur fi c volume is a "comprehensive'' sum 
ilhhnZL? ™ t Ch ll,us M lio l} P la > ,s « special role, as the author expkln 

moderiZnrtai ft * VnnS em l of adherl,, x to the older methods ofcaiegorivh, 
moaern art as a sequence of movenwniv. t J 


nh, rn<*nr„TZ 7 mnen-ea uiju eour ofvmniMrutive study mange, 

■ bvbllhlffi "wording to tlicmc, attdjor architect 

sunw Puffin*!*!? 6 / i nor clncnui, t c photogrttpli y is included in /I 
theme' ^ ac J , f../j t, S cs illustrates and discusses a part/ftA 

covers n !SaU Z c " i { (iren ‘ f or rumple. In addition, each chap* 
■ iZoLrUnl^t antl - P. rm ; i{h ' x <• synoptic table us well as t 

. roductlon to place the artistic developments within Its general culm 

framework". 

r e r ,ent .°t^ ssift ’ n July 1932 or propurtion of tratlo unionists wen 
onu-ln™ cstnblishmcm of Hitler's tact members of the Social Deraocr 
government s x mnnih« curbock i 


government six mt 
argues convincing!) 
the result of a delfbe 
secret collaboration 

PAfllnd ll a . . ■ 


rzth^ Xi U r Nazis, but unionists, only 30 per cent oi l 
newr SLii? „• thal unions were unionists were members of ihe p* 

Ssa," Dr Moses's book is M M 
■ into the state m«* icUon MafiffSS s '™P ul ° u! ‘ esominalion ot ernto 


Lelpart to Hitler in March wc " as on a comprehensive lemn 


“the an^Toi L ™ "J 8 °cncr mat 
tne sociaJ functions of the trade 

unions must be fulfilled regardless of 
the nature of the nSgime”. 

„ JP r Moses has given a full and useful 

S Un T? a f ril hC n‘- tions between the 
j’ree .Trade Unions, the Sodal 

D™ 0 ® 1 ? Patty and the Oeman 


any sense of what 
organization, let alone worluDg 
life, in Germany was actually 
Even the Free Trade Union* w« 
no means as homogeneous as twj 
implies: in some industriesandi" 
areas, the unions, notably 
the metalworkers, were J 
discontented with the .row 


1 ■ '.r nowe ver, not quite Ine metalworkers, were 
•J* ^lej Impll lets: it is nbt a history discontented with the roc 
rnihlr e un i°" lsm m Germany, but leadership, and Initiated strike 

rather one ofthe theory and orart cent (in 19IT and 1918 in Berts 


forward in- Jahuary 
.ecdnomietiollc 
went unheeded 
the unemoloyei 
to over 30 per 


h nK j„ • ■S.J 1 - . - -4 uic Diner. uibu .1 

’ Uni ° n . s ‘, particularly ihe a *Iows. The tone of the book 
'Jjtjf ' ons - which,- although their Impersonal and impartial and P 
■JgSfSSf e as 0nly 0 bouf a quarter impression of the individual ciwi 
of Trado Unions, wre involved. It is not frivolous or a 

anS n a «H erab e ^ m P9riance in certain 10 ask for a few personal detail* 
'cmSuSl* C5Sential element in any • for example, Car) 
Secffi d ) ;wj? rW ng-clas» gctioij controlled the Free Trade uN 
*be Ruhr . where, P as effectively for thirty years bol of 
40 ^ has pointed out, onta origins and personality W > r 

taeii&?f n o t n , 0f .^' miners wcrj nofhing. ' , ; 

also nQftirig XuT°he at ri5^r!? e ^l! 8 Yet even if Dr Moscs o^ 
organizations such ax ihl* r? 0 h f r drivex one Into the unlikely 
gwhteHbund and ihe agreeinn with the Kaiser wn<V 
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Modernism in motion 


Hamid Enayat 

Modern Islamic Political Thought: 

The Response of the ShI*I and Sunni 
Muslims to the Twentieth Century 
225pp. Macmillan. £14 (Paperback. 
£4.#f). 

0 3 33 27968 9 

FOUAD A JAM I 

The Arab Predicament: Arab Political 
Thought and Practice Since 1967 

. Cambridge University Press. 


IS. 

0 521 23914 1 


At first glance these two books have a 
good deal in common. Both deal with 
aspects of political thought in the 
contemporary Middle East. Both are 
written oy political scientists of Shi’ite 
background who have migrated from 
the Middle East to universities in the 
English-speaking West. Both are 
reasonably short, seeking to illuminate 
a vast subject by a series of spotlights 
rather than to describe or even 
summarize it comprehensively. 

Yet they are very different, and even 
though both authors write at sorae- 


three qualifications mentioned he had 
had a greater capacity to synthesize his 
material into a broad, coherent 
ipicture, a willingness to simplify in 
order to reach a wider audience, a 
greater boldness in stating and arguing 
a point of view. But certainly that is a 

S summary of what, in this book 
cally the only one he published in 
sh) and numerous lectures and 
articles, he tried to do: to explain the 
nature and direction of Islamic 
movements. 

Scholars of Muslim background 
writing and teaching in the West tend 
either to be apologists for Islam or to 
be largely ignorant about and 
uninterested in it outside a specific 
political or social context. Enayat was 
exceptional in being profoundly, even 
passionately, interested in Islam in Us 
own right, yet capable of writing about 
it with scholarly detachment. To des- 
cribe his work as apologetic would be 
insulting and wrong. But it is informed 


length about "fundamentalism", 
without offering a definition of that 
contentious word, there is almost no 
overlap in the actual ideas and thinkers 
they discuss. Both seem to attach a 


itive value to Western notions of 
aedom, progress, nationalism, 

democracy and socialism, and to feel 
that on the whole the Muslim world 
would benefit if it could integrate (or 
discover) these within its own culture. 
Beyond that they part company, 
revealing personalities and pre- 

occupations in total contrast. 

Hamid Enayat died this summer at 
(he age of forty-nine. An obituary in 
The Times described him as “a man 

uniquely qualified, by family 

background, education 1 and the 
breadth of his experience of Islam, to 
explain to the English-speaking world 
the nature and probable direction of 
the Islamic movements of today”. 
“Uniquely” is pitching it strong, but it 
is true mat no obviously superior 
candidate springs to mind. One could 
wish, perhaps, that in addition to the 


by, and derives its vitality from, asense 
of commitment. He was keenly aware 
of the richness and diversity or Islamic 
thought, and wanted to share that 
awareness with others. He was, 
personally, a victim of the Islamic 
revolution in Iran, which obliged him 
to live in exile and caused him endless 
anxiety about his family and friends. 
He was rightly horrified by many of the 
forms which it took. But what pained 
him most, perhaps, was the caricature 
vision which it engendered of Islam, of 
Shl'lsm, of Iran, and Indeed of itself. 
He wanted it to be seen and 
understood in its intellectual context: 
he wanted to explain the subtlety and 
originality, as well as the explosive 
force, of tne ideas that went into it. 

That is the essential theme of 
Modem Islamic Political Thought. But 
although the book is presented as a 
self-contained work, and was actually 
published some weeks before his 
death, it gives the strong impression of 
being unfinishedr or at least of being 
th6 first volume of two or more. The 
last chapter, entitled “Aspects of Shl’i 
modernism”, ends abruptly, in the 
middle -as it seems- of a discussion of 
recent changes in the Interpretation of 
the martyrdom of the Imam Husain, 
undoubtedly h crucial point, if not the 
crucial one, in the ideology of the 


Edward Mortimer 

Iranian revolution. A substantial part 
of this discussion is devoted to the 
interpretations of Sunni modernists. 
Only four pages before the end of the 
book does Enayat embark on “the Shi'i 
revisionist literature on Husayn", with 
the amazing statement that “works 
under this heading are few and far 
between, especially when compared 
with the Sunni literature". In fact he 
discusses only one of them, The 
Immortal Martyr, by Ni'matullah Salihi 
Najaf-abadi. after which, on the last 
page of all, there is just half a 
paragraph on the use of the Husain 
theme by Khomeini. The ideas of the 
Mujahiain-i Khalq and of Ati Shari'ati, 
referred to earlier in a section on 
Islamic interpretations of socialism, 
are not mentioned in this context at all. 
Indeed the book contains no reference 
anywhere to Ahmad Reza’i. the chief 
theorist of the Mujahidin, whose work 
The Movement of Husain anticipated 
both Najaf-abaai and Shari'ati in 
developing the theme of Husain as 
revolutionary hero rather than 
symbolic martyr. 

Enayat concludes by listing a 
number of Issues raised in the debate 
within the orthodox religious hierarchy 
which followed the publication of 
Najaf-abadi’s book, ana leaves us with 
the bald statement: “But these are 
issues which should be discussed on 
another occasion” - rather as though 
they would be (he topic of next week’s 
lecture. Alas, we are not destined to 
hear it. Nor shall we have the benefit of 
Enayat's guidance through the further 
developments in Islamic thought which 
must even now be under way. But we 
can at least be grateful for the present 
work. Enayat nas explained to us, as 
probably no one else could have, how 
Sunni and Shi'i thought have 
interacted with each other, and how 
the attempt to grapple with the 
iblcms of the modem world has 
.brought them closer together. 


Lebanon - but from the social and 
intellectual climate in the Arab world, 
one senses, more than from any 
physical danger. He has frequented 
American universities since the 196fls, 
and clearly feels quite as much at home 
there - probably more so - than Enayat 
did at Oxford. His speciality is telling 
his fellow Arabs what a hopeless lot 
they are; only he does it in English, and 
Americans just love to listen in. 

Certainly, if there are any pro-Arab 
romantics still lurking on either side of 
the Atlantic, The Arab Predicament is 
a recommended cure. The version it 
gives of Arab history in the last fifteen 
years can be roughly summarized as 
follows: The defeat of 1967 

devastating^ exposed the hollowness 
and bankruptcy of the pan-Arabist 
“revolutionary” movements - mainly 
Nasserism and Ba'thism - which had 
dominated the Arab political stage 
since the previous defeat, that of 1948. 
It describes the verve of the radical 
reaction: this time there would be real 
revolutions, not just the regimes but 
all the empty verbiage and feeble 


and (hen religion itself turned out to be 
rather dangerous and difficult to 
control .... So now we have the 
prospect of Islamic revolution and 
.getting back to our own authentic 
'culture. But Ajami is sceptical about 
this: it will turn out to be just as much 
of an illusion as all the other “quick 
fixes” that have already been tried. 

• Ajami does not tike religion very 
much. His main criticism of Arab 

E olliical culture is that even the woukl- 
e secular ideologies and leaderships 
that it produces are in reality as much 
based on superstition and dogma and 
hieratic autnorily as any brand of 
“fundamentalism . One point he does 
have in common with Enayat is a 
degree of admiration for Ali Abd al- 
Razio, who was condemned by the 
shaikhs of al-Azhar in the 1920s for 
that Islam did- not entail any 


.. 1 


P i 


particular set of principles and that 
Muslims were free to choose whatever 
form of government they liked. 

At present such ideas seem further 
than ever from being accepted. It is 
hard to finish Ajami's book feeling 
'optimistic about Arab politics, but 


compromises would be got rid of, and 

the Palestinian /Idoyf/i were going to XSbleTo it wondering whether 
show the way. And so they did, aluhe Sne should be thi ' * 


way to Black September 1970 when 
they came up against the hard reality of 
King Husain's bedouin army, whose 
soldiers could not read Marxist tracts 
but knew that the king who paid their 
wages was descended from the 
'Prophet, and wanted no truck with 
unbelievers. So the old order proved 
stronger than Ihe new: an age of 
pragmatism dawned, in which Egypt 
ana Syria took money from the oil 
states and built mosques, set about 
training their armed forces seriously, 
and adopted moderate, realistic 
political objectives; and so came 
October 1973, when God smiled on the 


ng 1 

politics” at all. Although he shares the 
general Arab contempt for Sadat's 
style and his shallow, rootless idea of 
“civilization”, Ajami argues that 
Sadat's withdrawal from the Arab 
front should not be seen as a personal 
aberration but reflected a general 
disillusionment with the idea of Arab 
unity, not confined to Egypt. He cites 
n survey curried out among 
undergraduates at Kuwait University 
which showed they identified far more 
with Islam, and with their particular 
Arab states, than with the idea of “one 


. ; i 

I 
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, In (hoofy, Jhat Is. But. 

Pouad AjBml .'“undg^ieiui >1 mi 1 u» 
Sunnis and Shiites in Iraq were after all 
Sunnis and Shiites: no ideological 
pretension of any kind would bridge 
that gap”. Ajami is not much 
Interested In Islam or Islamic ideas as 
such. He too is a refugee from political 
- upheaval - he was born in South 


Arab nation" or "Arab brotherhood". 
Uctober 1973, wnen uoa smiled on tne Even the Palestinians, he suggests, 
religious praematists. and the oil price learned from their clashes with Jordan 
went up. Henry Kissinger came Bnd Syria and from ,h e anarchy of 
running and it seemed ns if everything Lebanon how important it is in this 
was going to be all right - the Arab.s j, arc j ^vo r |d f Q have a state ofyourown* ‘ r 

Only somehow they copldnT qUite 


ree how to do it; and then they.fbund 
themselves behaving in a very 
uncivilized way In Lebanon; and then 
Egypt went off on her own; and people 
began to wonder whether they really 
were Arabs, and if so what it meant; 


concentrated an getting W, rather 
than on earlier, more romantic goals, 
silch ns pan-Arab revolution or the 
liberation of oil Palestine. . : 

The book is full of such Insights and 
aphorisms: not to be swallowed whole, 
but many of them worth chewing over, 


Calling for Santa Claus 


Malcolm Yapp 


Stanley Wolpert 

Roots of Confrontation In South Asia: 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, India and the 
Superpowers 

Oxford University Press. 

0 19 502994 1 ' 


British Indian troops perished during 
the retreat from Kabul In 1841-42: ana 
the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, can 
hardly be described as a Scot, since he 
was born in Yorkshire of a Northern 
(Scots) Irish family. More serious are 
errors of judsment such as a 
stereotyped picture of Muslim 
civilization ana a gross over-estimate 
of the value of India to Britain which 
culminates in the absurd suggestion 
that the present problems of tho British 
economy derive from the loss of India. 
It behoves a man who complains that 
others have not learnt the lessons of 
history that he should ensure that the 
lessons ire,wprth learning. • 


The' argument, of Roots of Cot i- 
frpntation in . South Apia may 
oe slated in the following way. United 
States policy in South Asia exhibits 
ah the sensitivity and. delicate 
surefootedness of a bull in a china 
shop. In particular it pays little heed to 
cultural features and political rivalries 
which derive from long historical 
experience. A better understanding of 
the past could lead .to the adoption 



.befits A man who has 
successfully combined the careers of 
npvelisf and historian, Wolpert's 
account of the past is brightly written. 
f° r ®°.°\e readers his account may be 
oi^hrjEht and they may. focl that the 
f “ckHpta •Tock*up" and "Bob” CUve 
«jjr- taking, popularization too far. 
Historians may also ‘coinpfaiii of, His 
^history. 

2? ‘ h East India Company? 

*h«tan- Uzbekistan” ; are 
'•J2SE5 th ^ s i or y of Charles Napier’s 

,, al feg e % ,sent .after. ,hfc 
,™»uptilbus eonquest of Sjn<ibi is a 
oito, but untnie:4000;rtot36 J 5p0 

' 1 ’’ ' " ' j; • } V' • ' ' V 
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reminded, as. in this book, that the 
Indian sub-cobtirtent has often been 
invaded from Afghanistan, and wo are 
left to deduce that we should expecta 
repetition if we 'do not ' take adcouate 
means of precaution against such an. 
— - Bat the truth is that the 


If we leave history aside for the 
moment we- can examine Wolpert's 
criticisms of US policy on their merits. 
He argues that the decision to draw 
Pakistan into the Dulles containment 
system was a grave blunder because 
India rightly perceived that the weapons 
supplied to Pakistan might be turned 
against hereelf. The American error was 
compounded by Nixon in 1911 when 
the United Slat?* .leaned- towards 
PakTstan lfi the corifflct with India, and 
Reagan seems now to.be repeating the 
folly, by aiding Afghan guerrillas and 
arming Pakistan against the Soyirtt- 
backed 

buttle 

contenduiK ii»v *•«» .« p*~— ■■*- 

helped to drive India info reliance on 
the Soviet Union, although he. leases 
out of account one important factor, 
namely China. To ..India, . Pakistan 
alone presents lithe menare; Jt is the 
Slno-Paidstan alliance which , Induces 
India to look fo the USSR for help. The 
two circumstances which could end. 
Jndo-Soyitt . friendship . ere a Sfop- 


The reroludon, of the matter vould 
scarcflly teem to be, whblly within 

Ataerklfo controK 


faith in the future. Economlcaid brings 
material benefits which smooth away 


conflicts caused^ by deprivation and 
commitment must be to freedom nnd 


lead towards a liberal Utop: 
heart of that Utopia is libert 


At the 
‘Our 


the first article of our political faith, 
self-determination," writes Wolpert. 
And so we come back to those 
nineteenth-century ' irreconcilables, 
liberalism and nationalism, now 
combined with - an irrelevance, 


prosperity. One man’s self detcrmltia-! 
tion tends to be another man's loss ot 
freedom, and the recent past suggests 
that rapid increases of prosperity in- 
crease the appetite for self-determina- 
tion rather than for Freedom. This 
book will present' Europeans with a . 
familiar dilemma: which Is'worse - a v 
liberal or a conservative American? . 
One bull in a china shop is bad but 
imagine another bull trying to put the 
place together again. . ; * • 




lK?p^d«noifo!khte 
Russia has never ; invaded - r ^ 
healthy, sccptidsin 'conceminH, foe 
aUegedllSn? bf Wsto^ ma/be £j. 

b^d fhirtg irt d nto^rn poUtfclan.. - 


ecoiioniic aid for all; in fodrt^a Santa' 
Qkas - bolicyt, Curiously enough; ;‘lf 
-itbefo $ 

* hirtbric&i argument exists It is this One, 
ioerttirelyon fostbrinripfar^d^ Abet 
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Seeking to sanctify 

Peter Avery 


ANNEMARIE SCIIIMMEL 

As Through a Veil: Mystical Poetry 
in Islam 

359pp. Columbia University Press. 

535.75. 

0 331 05246 4 

Although these five lectures on 
Muslim mystical poetry were given for 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies in its History of Religions 
Series, they are a welcome addition to 
the history of literature as much as 
of religion; on up-to-date blend of 
the scholarship both of the historian 
of Persian literature, E. G. Browne, 
and of R. A. Nicholson, who, be- 
sides writing a history of 
Arabic literature, wasa prolific student 


of Islumic mysticism or Sufism - and, ' 
like Anncmaric Schimmel. looked at. 
contemporary poetical exponents of it 
as welt as classical. She takes this all- 
embracing approach to Islamic 
literature further than most earlier 
scholars and, later in time, has more to 
notice. She does it comprehensively, 
because of her wide knowledge of both 
the diulects and the courtly idiom of all 


the main Muslim tongues, and because 
she is so much at home among the 
dervishes of (he Indian sub-continent. 


Knowledge of works on religion in a 
variety of non- Islamic languages is 
combined with that of Sufism to make 
her hook nn introduction to Sufism as 
well as to its remarkable literature; but 
in a scries of lectures some details of 
the study of Sufism inevitably fait by 
the wayside. An annotated anthology 


OciRab authors 

*AS A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO ARAB 
WRITING THESE PAPERBACKS COULD NOT 


BE BETTERED* 


The Sunday Times 





The Man Who Lost His Shadow 

FATHY'GHANEM Translated by Desmond Stewart 
a novel about ambition and jealously. Tear of scandal and the 
importance of social position ... the events are often complex, but. the 
novelist steers us effortlessly through the necessary transitions.' 

Middle East Interim Howl 

No 14 435 99414 X paper £2.5Qnet 

Children of Gebelawi 
NAGUIB MAHFOUZ Translated by Philip Stewart 
A novel of epic proportions by the leading Egyptian novelist. At one 
level it b a story of the sufferings and struggles of the people in a single 
alley, on another it b a history of that large section of mankind who are 
affected by the ideas or Mohs, Jesus and Mohammed, 

No. 15 435 99415 8 paper £3.75 net 

An Egyptian Childhood 

, T AHA HUSSEIN Translated by E 11 Paxton 

First published In '1931 it li now established as one of the most vivid 
evocations of childhood. The author's particular sharpness arose out of 
Ids being blind so creating the sounds and smells of Upper Egypt In the 
mind's aye. 

No. 16 435 99416 6 paper £2.25 net •' 

Egyptian One Act Plays 

Edited by DENYS JOHNSON-DAVIES 

This Is a collection of phys by a group of socially and politically 
conscious' playwrights. 

No. 18 435 994182 paper £2.95 net 

If you would like to onlH these titles, or receive further Information on 
the oerlee please write to. the address below 

® Heinemann Educational Books 

ffTej ."22 Bedford Square, London WC18 3HH 


To bt published on October 4 ft 

■ Faith dud Power: The Politics of l&laiii 

... rdwaritmortimer . 

Political qiitis and conflicts in Muslim countries are.oftcn expressed in 
Islamic terms that are difficult for Westerners to understand. In this 

kriAl# a..L. ? pa • , e at ■ : « 


of Sufi quotations about the “fulness of 
the Godhead" sufficiently avoids 
“philosophy" to leave unanswered 
some of the questions the theologians, 
called by one of her Sindhi poets the 
“grammarians of religion", might ask. 
Instead, what Sufism means to those 
who have attempted to express their 
intimations is given with an integrity 
and amplitude of learning to which 
seventy-five pages of notes and thirty- 
five of bibliography handsomely 
attest. Islamic dogmatics aim to 
legislate for every aspect of the human 
condition, but it is only with its Sufi 
dimension tliat Islam comes close to 
catering for the promptings of the 
human heart, and it is a boon to have 
such a guide as this to what in Islam 
must always evoke response wherever 
hallowed life is the quest. 

As in all else Islamic, Arabic was the 
first medium of expression and Arabs 
the pioneers of Sufism. The first 
lecture is appropriately on Arabic 
mystical poetry. It is salutary for 
anynne steeped in the major Persian 
canon to be reminded thnt the topoi 
and, excepting the mathnawl, principal 
verse-forms were first produced in 
Islam's sacred language. If other 
evidence were lacking, an early non- 
Sufi Persian poet's 

I have brought four things. Lord, Your 
treasury lacks: 

I have brought existence, non-existence, 
asking forgiveness and sin, 

might suggest that the “impudence” 
(gustdkht) of Sufi personal -and 
costiaatory apostrophes of God was 
purely Persian. But it turns out to have 
featured initially in the saying of Arab 
mystics, notably Hallnj (d 922), who 
was in this a model for the Persians. His 
“attempt to rehabilitate Satan" was 
bqlder than anything Persian. Before 
Ibnu'l ‘Arabi intellectualized the 
concept of the One-ness of Being, for 
Hnllaj, unity of Being exonerated Iblis 
of the crime attributed to him in the 
Koran (11,32), of disobeying God's 
command to the Angels to bow down 
to Adam, His Vicegerent on earth and 
knower of the names of His creatures 
(cf Genesis, 11,19). To obey such a 
command would have abrogated the 
greatest command of all, that only God 
should be adored. 

Unfortunately the opportunity this- 
context provides, to discuss the Sufis' 


context provides, to discuss the Sufis' 
stress on Man's superiority to the 
Angels, due to his special Covenant 
with God - the Covenant Sufis refer to 


sanctity might also have been more 
strongly emphasized where, in the' 
masterly lecture on Rumi, allusion is 


as Alast - is not taken. It might have 
been, because it is related to an 
aspect of Sufism not emplmsized but 
implicit throughout the book's 
quotations; the ' extraordinary 
humanism of this anti-camal but at 
the same time all-comprehending 
teaching. In the anti-camal context it 
must be noted that,< though In. its 
progress the book includes most of the 
important Sufi terms and has an Index 
of Technical Terms, more needs tb be 
said about iiafs, the carnal' spirit or 
“lower self" and its hostility to what the 
Persians call /<ft i, the divine in Man to 
which the Divine calls! a word omitted 
from both the text and index. H may 
also be sold that the lectures prompt 
' enquiry . into . so much that their 
purpose, either as a literary study, 
which they mainiy are, or as a study of 
■ Sufism in depth, becomes obscured, 
os is likely when the greatness of the 
Sufi (heme precludes much discussion 
-of. the.: pries rheroticar, though 
Professor Schlnimel’s comments on 
patterns and calligraphy tantnlizlngly 
hipl that she coula spy more on the 


made to Koran, verses 27 and 28. in 
full, verse 28 says, “Return to thy 
Lord, approving and approved". The 
Sufi use of this means more than simply 
“disappearing into the eternal abyss' , 
and tne verse from Rumi cited, with its 
pun on “hand-clapping/foam- raising", 
speaks of the dynamic tension involved 
in the rediscovery of grace; a tension 
explained by the words omitted in the 
author's Note giving the Koranic verse, 
approving and approved. For they 
imply freedom or choice, as weli as 
being chosen, in the “trustful soul" 
God addresses in the preceding verse. 
Hence, though the problem of free will 
is one of the most difficult in Islamic 
Studies, in this instance the author 
missed the opportunity to show that 
Sufism is less nihilistic than has often 
been supposed. 

The issue of the "cruelly" implicit in. 
many Sufi descriptions of the spirit’s 
torment and lover's sacrificinl craving, 
with its masochistic element, is not 
neglected, but discussion of the Sufis’ 
social role and the frequent appalling 
vicissitudes their world suffered is. 
Since Sufism was often animated by 
social distress and political turmoil this 
avoidance of environmental factors is 
regrettable, especially in a work most 
ofwhose quotations from the poetry - 

The droning spindle moans God, O. 

God I 

The trembling and shaking in fear of 
the Lord. 

- are about the need to know life’s 
sacredness. There are teachers who 
never tire of reiterating that even Sufi 
poets were “political animals”. Cruel 
images were part of everyday 
experience. ‘Attar’s recurrent military 
imagery, the ubiquitous references to 
blood, of which more must be said, his 
maimed and executed prisoners, come 
as no surprise in the works of one 
whose home was twelfth and 
thirteenth-century Nishapur; but is 
this from Francis Thompson 
surprising? 

Naked I wait Thy love's uplifted 
stroke! 

My harness piece by piece Thou last hewn 
. from me. 

The burden of Sufism's immense 
literature leaves little room for the 
drawing of parallels between Muslim 
and Christian mystlcal.utterance, but it 
is gratifying to see how handy The 
Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse 
has proved. Whjle discussion of the 
nature of Islamic society seems to have 
been avoided, the essential task of 
demonstrating the Koran’s centrality 
to Sufism is well accomplished. Sufism 
is not so much unorthodox, as ultra- 
orthodox. It carries Koranic insistence 
on monotheism to its logical 
conclusion, as reference to Haflaj's 
“heresy" (nearly, perhaps, Milton's) 
tends to show. Stress on the unity of all 


smelt of God. The smell of blood could 
also be blessed. Rumi, addressing the 
friend who was the surrogate for The 
Friend, said, 

When, as if I were a dog, blood isofferad me 
for your earthen vessel, 

I’d be a fool not to see it as a draught for 

nobles. 

Blood is made holy in Christianity 
too and, though it is not entirely 
overlooked, in a lecture which so much 
enlarges our understanding of Rumi fd 
1273), more might have been said 
about the influence on him of his 
Anatolian environment. He is cited as 
having said “Love is free from the 
narrowness of the prayer-niche and the 
cross", and to think of the Turco- 
Christian ethos of Asia Minor is to 
remember the close association 
between Sufi Orders and frontier 
armies with their forts, called rlbdl, a 
word which also came to mean Sufi 
hospice. Professor Schimmel remnrks 
on the fact that folk mystical poems 
were often composed for missionary 
purposes, but discussion of Sufism's 


latter, the impression is left that, 
limited by the lecture form,- she was 
frustratediy unable In the end to say 


^ lit auiituiui iwsa uw* puuuuii experience oi past 
; Rdnctuttons of Muslims, analyses die political interpretations oflslam 

‘Which MllsIlltlS hilUP> In vIsa 1 Afnaoirt AAnfiirt. J.. 


sufficient either on Sufism or on the 
intrinsic nature of its expression. It is 
the, as it were, suppressed copiousness] 
of her learning that makes gap* In the 
book the more glaring, and the book Is 


ultra-orthodoxy perturbed both the 
mundane, moderately orthodox; the 1 
Establishment, arid the funda- 
mentalist, suspicious- alike of 
allegorical • interpretations :: and 
antlnomianlsm. The Sufi' was 
persecuted* by combinations of both, 
on political. , as well as doctrinal 
grounds. Yet he discovered in;the Holy 
Book and- Muhammad’s dream all the 
seeds of /sanctity; .,ahd the final, 
exquisite revelation of why Man had 
been cast among the steeps and valleys 
of this world, . ' ■- ... 

Well elucidated Is the way the 
perceptive can "scent" holiness In the 


. i urKcy, oauoi ATauiUj Pakistan, the lands dominated 

,by Arubrtatipnalism, Imh pnd the Muslim regions of the Soviet Union. 
Albcn.Hoiirapt Writes j ‘Or^lthqbtwks about ‘the resurgence of Islam* 
1 ^ybigh -have. appeared $tnoc the Iranian -revolution,' FaMt and Power is 
thc.Qnp.I could give witluho greatest confidence co d genera! reader . 

: It.is very Avoir informed and substantially accurate.' written with force 
• V plrtricy; and full of original idcis and sound judsemehrs. - . ' ' 

3-'?; : 415 P.Bfp. Haixlcovers St0.50f Faber Paperbacks £5.95 




too important for sortie of them to be 1 , 
ignored.- • ; ■- /, .. .. 

Though mdre pointedly mentioned 
in the lecture oh ‘'Mysti cal poetry in the 
Vernaculars" near tne end of the hook, ' 
her treatment of tne Persian Sufi use of 
the word mprrf, man, given In: the 
second lecture. . ^‘Classical Persian. 

• Mystical Poetry"; needs 1 amplification: 
the ,wprd implies doringf.the wfirrior Ori 
the brave, life chivalrously gallant and 
a, ; generosity vyhich Mows ■ ho, 
wthnbldinfet-It is about fighting '‘the 
gbod Tight*. The, crucial rq|e of the , 
undaunted in man's , quest tb regain 


world, Sufi poetry is psychologically ' 
accurate in portraying tne, evocative 
power of smel). The western Searcher 
for .inspiration in this, kind of poetry 
must hot be put off by its earl bin ess. ft 
Is composed in lands where the clarity 
of the skies makes hqh'ven stem very 
close, to an edrth however marred, and 
where certain dichotomies nurtured In 
tqe ;West are unknown. Rumrs 
epitaph-poem is cited., That of If afizot 

Sit at the Wdflf piy tomb wljh, wiije and 
• ■. minstrel,.- * . 

F9.r are.tp jisfr frbnY the grave at the, scent 
: .-V- r r v, ]Vyou."dtiqc|ng.' 

The world had tp be' sanctified •wheivh'l 

* ■' i • . -V • ' • . .j’ll •' 1 ■' 


f iredominance among soldiers and on 
rentiers does not follow. She would 
doubtless agree that this is a topic for 
research, but not one this book could 
encompass. 

Also in the lecture on vernacular 
mystical verse, a ball that looked as if it 
had escaped over the boundary is 
retrieved - but only just - when we are 
told that the guiding elder, the Pir, 
became firmly established through folk 
poetry, the medium which seems to 
nave ensured the continued liveliness 
of Sufism in North Africa and the 
Indian Sub-Continent. But more 
prominence ought to have been given 
to the emphasis that poets of the 
classical tradition, in particular 'Attar, 
give to the function or the Pir, without 
whose guidance nothing can be gained. 

It is only in the last two lectures that 
light Is thrown on the subject of the 
Sufis’ regard for exemplars; there the 
significance of those exordia in which 
‘Attar excelled, concerning Lives of 
the Prophets and, above all, 
Muhammad, becomes clear. 

One of the most important lectures 
os well as most original Is, in fact, the 
last, on the praises of the Prophet 
Muhammad. It seems that the 
Muslim’s desire to follow the Prophets 
as emblems of perfection indicates a , 

S eater readiness to acknowledge 
an’s fall from grace than is evident in 
the West. Hence the yearning for 
. leaders who, through devotion and 
recognizing their wretchedness, have 
progressed nearer than others to God; 
hence too, the especial veneration felt 
for the Prophet of Islam, Seal of 
Prophecy, so perfect that he could 
commune with God more closely than- 
Gabriel or Moses. Humility itt 
confessing sin and acknowledging our 
fallen state are the hallmarks of all 
great religions and are initial requisites 
of the Sufi Path. Otherwise the idea of * 
returning would have no meaning. This 
return is the way of health. It is also 
that of hope; the most mdvinmpassage 
, in ‘Attar’s Mantiqil't-Talr ("Par-' 
llament of Birds"), one of the 
most momentous in all Sufi literature,; 
is that in the stpry of Shaikh San’an, 
when Muhammad appears as both the 
instigator and harbinger of Gods . 
forgiveness. His compassion for His 
creatures. , r , i: - . 

The author observes that the . 
westerner v “rarely realizes" what 
special sanctity Muhammad has for tne 
Muslim. The answer to. this must be • 
that her.boojc is,. after ail, an enriching;. 
introduction to the. universal appeal ofr I 
not Tslam, but the Sufi?' messages of the: 
power of -love and- {be Divine ■ 

■ Compassion. .iWhethef i or not, the 
westerner is "tinged with centuries-old 
prejudices", he does ndt often come 
across this aspect of Islam. No doubt 
Ayatullah Khomeini's heart is folly 
informed • -of Irfan , ' mystical 

philosophy, 'of which he has been a 
celebrated teacher; but the heartis 
hidden and •' actions * speak for 

themselves. This book’s greatest value 

- ist'&s bn instructive and (readable «<• *.- 
; aMertihn' of' that^Islaiiiic dim<?n$iah ■ 
*• which prevehts a Faith 1 that is also the : 
Law from degenerating into a Code ot . 

■Cpiidifct; ;of wene. ,? . rtygaji far. 
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Haughty falconry and collective guilt 


Bill Buford 

Gabriel GarcIa MArquez 

Chronicle of a Death Foretold .... 

Translated from the Spamsn oy Caribbean is just as fantastic as the 

Gregory Rabassa stories in One Hundred Years of 

122pp. Cape. £5.95. Solitude What he is really writing, he 

0 224 01990 ^ says, is good old-fashioned “socialist 

— * realism”. 

Gabriel Garcia Mfirquez has Chronicle of a Death Foretold is very 

repeatedly expressed his surprise at close to M&rquez’s ideal fiction, 
bemgso insistently regarded as a writer Written in the manner of investigative 
of fantastic fiction. That exotic or journalism and in a conspicuously 
“magical" element so characteristic of flattened, unadorned prose, the novel 
his work is, by his account, not really sets out to reconstruct a murder that 
his own achievement. It is merely the occurred twenty-seven years before, 
reality of Latin America, which he has The crime originates with the Vicnno 
faithfully transcribed in more or less family: a provincial household in which 
ihesame way that he might write about the brothers are all brought up to be 
il in, say, an ordinary article written for men and the sisters to be wives. “Any 
a daily newspaper. On a number of man will be happy with them”, the 
occasions, in fact, Mfirquez has said mother boasts, "because they have 
that for him there is no real difference been made to suffer." The youngest 
between the writing of journalism and daughter. Angela Vicario, does in fact 
the writing of fiction - both are marry the wealthy general's son who 


The image is not entirely fanciful. In an From the outset of MArquez's 
interview published in last winter's chronicle, everybody - including the 
Paris Review, for example, he says that reader - knows that the Vicario 
the non-fiction account of brothers intend to kill Santiago Nasar. 
contemporary Cuba that he is currently Everybody knows how they mean to do 
writing will prove to his critics “with ii-withapairofbulchcr’sknives-und 
historical facts thnt the real world in (he why. And they know so much because 


reality ot Latin America, which ik n«a 
faithfully transcribed in more or less 
the same way that he might write about 
it in, say, an ordinary article written for 


that for him there is no real difference been made to suffer." The youngest 
between the writing of journalism and daughter. Angela Vicario, does in fact 
the writing of fiction - both are marry the wealthy general’s son who 
committed to the rigours of realistic arrived six months before with silver 
representation - and his own ideal of saddlebags that matched the buckle of 
the novel involves as much reportage his belt and the rings on his boots, but 
« imaoinntfnn Viewed in this wav. nn their weddina-ni&ht she reveals that 


the novel involves as much reportage his belt and the rings on his boots, but 

as imagination. Viewed in this way, on their wedding-night she reveals that 

Mdrquez can be seen as an inspired she is not a virgin. What was meant to 
tropical reporter for whom the strange be an occasion for celebration turns out 
Columbian world - with its prescient to be a public humiliation. And it is 
prostitutes, benevolent ghosts, and an then that Angela tells her twin brothers 
eccentric magician who refuses to die - the name of her supposed seducer: 
is just his everyday journalist’s “beat". Santiago Nasar. 


the brothers arc dedicated to telling 
their plans lo everyone they meet. The 
original Spanish title, lost in English 
translation, is important here. In Una 
crdnica tie una muertr amtneiada, 
anunciada signifies not so much 
"foretold" ns “announced" or 
"advertised" or “broadcast" - none of 
which, admittedly, makes for a very 
poetic title. The idea of an announced 
or broadcast death, however, is 
crucial. The brothers are committed to 
a course of action that has been 
determined for them - honour can only 
be redeemed publicly by their kiilingof 
Santiago - and they can only be 
relieved of their duty by the people 
around them. Once they have 
broadcast their intentions to tne whole 
community, everyone , lo some extent . 
by failing to stop (hem. participates in 
the crime. 

When the murder has been 
committed, with most of the town 
gathered around the square to watch 
what Is assumed to be inevitable, things 
- as is expected in a work by MSrquez- 


symptums of uncase. Pedro believes i 
that the exotic swelling in his groin is 
causing so much pain that it will keep 
him from ever sleeping again, and 
Pablo is unable to slop urinating. A 
woman suddenly succumbs to 
hallucinations and runs naked through 
the street, and several people die. 
Maria Alejandrinu Cervantes, the 
town prostitute about whom it is said 
that she will only sleep once and that 
will be at her death, cannot keep 
herself from eating, and is discovered 
sunk in the middle of n Babylonian 
platter of veal cutlets, boiled chicken, 
and u small collection of pork chops. 
And Yolanda Xius. in whose erstwhile 
house Angela Vicario reveals her 
secret to Iter humiliated husband. 


the rubber workers in a nearby town. 
Divina Flor - the servant meant for 
Santiago’s furtive bed - is now fat. 
laded, and surrounded by the children 
of other loves. And. finally, after more 
than twenty years. Angela Vicario is 
reunited with the husband whose 
affronted masculine pride was the 
enuse of the crime. Overweight, 
perspiring and bald, he arrives still 
carrying the same silver saddlebags 
that now serve merely as pathetic 
reminders of his ostentatious youth. 
Miirouez's chronicle moves bncfcwards 
mid torwurds in time, and views the 


secret to h 
returns in 


participants in a Senseless murder long 
after tne passion that contributed to it 
has died. In many ways. then, the novel 


iciuma HI the shape «, ■ W i„.w.. n ....... ; .. ; - ; 

phosphorescent bird, reclaiming., folly it inspires; it is a debunking ot 
dismantling, and then carrying away dream and sentiment hinted At by the 
her possessions. It is obvious that, once book's epigraph: “the hunt for love is 
again. Mltrquez’s mad Cnribhenn haughty falconry". 


offers Itself us an icy demytliologizing 
of both romantic love and the romantic 


she is not a virgin. What was meant to wnat is assumeo iooe ineviiuuic. nmi»» 
be an occasion for celebration turns out - as is expected in a work by MSrquez- 
to be a public humiliation. And it is start going curiously wrong: a muted 
then that Angela tells her twin brothers collective guilt is obliquely expressed 
the name of her supposed seducer: in a variety of ways. The brothers, for 

Santiago Nasar. instance, start manifesting strange 


A new throw at the old game 


Idris Parry 

Hermann Hesse 

Pldor’s Metamorphoses and other 
Fantasies 

Translated by Rika Lesser 
213pp. Cape. £7.50, 

0214020250 


each moment and each piece contains Man of the Forests” the outsider kills a 
the possibility of every other. The priest who has kept his nock in 
many transformations of this book's traditional ignorance. This rebel then 
title story (bird becomes flower pushes out through the known physical 
hecomes butterfly becomes gemstone) frontiers of his tribal world, as lie has 


becomes butterfly becomes gemstone) frontiers of his tribal world, as lie has 
signify the effortless intimacy with all forced his way through imposed 
life, embracing all connections, which boundaries of knowledge. He is 
the author hopes for himself. As his outside the law. but the suggestion 
first metamorphosis Pictor becomes a here , as in Kafka . is that true law exists 
tree which must be the most common only outside the confines ot tne 
poetic symbol for T^aptivity : . ^ fiSKJS 


again. Mflrquez's mad Cnribhenn 
magic is at work. 

It is also obvious that this murder, 
for nil lire simplicity with which it is 
narrated, is no simple crime. Pnrt of its 
significance is evident in the way il is 
understood by those of Santiago 
Nasnr's generation, for whom tne 
murder seems to murk the end of their 
youth and render illusory so much ihai 
was once meaningful, Flora Miguel. 
Santiago Nnsar’s fiancee, for example, 
runs nwny immediately niter the crime 
with a lieu ten nut from the border 
patrol who then prostitutes her among 


outsider should come in another story 
about a bird, the last story in this book. 
“The Jackdaw” is n perfect example ot 
how the writer can transform fact into 
legend . The tale starts normally 
enough. Hesse walks in the everyday 
world of his favourite resort. Baden. 
He observes a tame jackdaw hopping 
on a bridge. This bird, familiar with 
humanity, exhibits an abnormal degree , 
of individuality and, so boebmes. un 


" * '/ V The outsider is a persistent Figure in seems in the end to know more about 

In the last story of this collection Hesse t ^ e$e tn j es hero of the story the spnngs of life than the lawful can 

remarks that { ‘our imagination is not ..j.j anijei » jg reputedly stupid because learn from their books, 
always satisfied with the most plausible . will take n0 in activities of 

AvnlanritlnM 11 YH'tU/llll IlltS . .. ^ ’ .. 11.. J.... In 


possible, defined: in this story as me IXTni&T that rhe 

. perhittsibfe; The^'oUtbast^/routlaW- ^tsIden speculates mat me 

P°. ... ■ ..i 4. inrVHnwmavhuve beeitse dei rated from 


explanation”. Without this 
dissatisfaction there would presumably 
be no imagination. Fantasy is . an 
objection to the limits of logical 
understanding. All nineteen pieces in 
this book are fantasies, chosen by 
Theodore Ziolkowski from a half 
century of Hesse’s writings. Some are 
tales of magic in the style of the 
Brothers Grimm or The Arabian 
Nights’, at the other extreme we find 
social satires in which prevalent and 
objectionable trends are exaggerated 
to appear fantastical. AH are perfectly 
representative of an author whose 


liu mil mnw - --- 

his fellowB. Eventually they come to 
regard him, because of his deep 
familiarity with nature, as an 
intermediary between men and the 
gods, another divine fool with insight 
into the other world. "The Merman , 
an episode set in fifteenth-century 
Italy, is about a strange sea-creature 
attacked by- men because of its 
singularity. It is later recognized to be 
an emissnry of the god Poseidon; it has 
a human torso, a fish-tail, and it speaks 
an obscure dialect of Greek. In The 


narm lisloio.' rnc ouicasr^or-ounavr- ■ vv — — ----- --- . . 

seems in the end to know more about jackdaw may have been separated from ■ 

E&as ,he “ a,n t®- ; 

learn from tneir dock be j ng a genius." perhaps lie was such a 

The story ‘’Bird" (incidentally, a nuisance to his family and society thnt 
nickname for Hesse himself) is about a lie was “solemnly exmniinun fented 
bird which is rare and valued bul a nd, like the senbegoat, driven out into 
ultimatoly driven off: "one day the the wilderness' 1 . %rom tho familiar 
extraordinary beings ore hunted 6nd bridge at Baden Hesse projects his 
sho Ulead, prices are put on their heads story Into thd mysfery of tne aMriffeed 
or their hides, and not long afterwards king, connecis with magic and religion* 
tirelr existence turns into a legend, ancTlinks; with i the first fantasy In dus 
which with the wings of a bird flies ever book, wHlten fifty years earlier, where 
further away." In ancient belief birds he says he wants to go hack to where 

O fte 11 fig ■ | 1 1..? Uaeca’c mntl nf * the less plausible 


ppropriate that Hesse’s most means of 
:ui image of the troublesome explanation. 


It is approprlat 
powerful image 


haughty falconry". 

But the reiil significance of the 
murder is much greater, and is fell by 
the entire community whose uncritical 
faith in its own cones of justice and 
spectacle is responsible for the crime. 

The weight of Inis responsibility is felt 
most, though, by the unnamed 
nnrnilor: he returns because he is 
bothered not by an unsolved mystery 
but mi unabsolved guilt, anu the 
chronicle he produces is n document 
charting the psychology of mass 
complicity. It is interesting tnnl 
Mftmuez. in developing u simple tale 
fraught with obvious political 
ini plications, chose not to fictionalize 
an uctiiul political event - Latin 
America provides more than enough 
material - but to treat instead a 
fictional episode with the methods nf a 
journalist. In so doing he has written an 
unusual and original work: a simple 
narrative so charged with irony that it 
has the authority of political fable, it 
not nn example of the socialist realism 
Marquez may claim it to be 
elsewhere. Cfiroju'rfe of a Death 
Foretold is in nny case a mesmerizing 
work that clearly establishes Marquez 
: ■ ns one of the most nrepmpjishea , und 
' the nuMJ Trtingfcar of -political : . 
n ovelists writing today. 

Writers at . Work: The Paris Revfa iri . 
Interviews, Third Series . edited by 
George Plimpton with un introduction 
by. Alfred Kazjn, hns recently been 

reissued by- Penguin Books (368pp. • 
95. « M ™ 4542 2). FVrsI 

published in 1967 and published in 
paperback in 1977. the book contains . 
interviews with, nmong others. Jean 
Coctenu, Louis-Ferdinand Celine., 
William Burroughs. Saul Bellow and 
Norman Mailer. Series One to Three 
are now all in print In paperback and . 
i (he Fourth Series, including .interviews 
plausible with Vladimir Nalrokoy and John Up- 
V dike, will be reissued on September 3U. 


representative of an author whose - n % 1 p 1 _ 

Tife m a bottle-full of dust 

Knecht in The Glass Bead Game, are xxx W 


aware of the plausible explanation pnd 
reject it In favour of dream. 

Hesse includes in one of his later 
stories published here a fairy-tale 
written when he was ten. It is his first 
known Piece of prose composition, and 
it sets the tone for the “soul 


David Montrose 


PesBtsky has borrowed Barthelme s rnenas rnia reiui.vca, ime 4 m...**. , . 

method, but. not his madness, most successful stories are those mistress. DUstfrom dress of R. Dust by 
eschewing the surreal 1 for a firm TJlf h ^° rem “ e d from the formula - bed of R. Dust near door of /?. s room. /, 
attachment to the quotidian: one docs farthes^emovea_ ^st^tory"- ‘ i93R"."Dyslexia" is the Story nearest to . 


children disappoint and hurt her; she 
loses touch with friends and relatives, 


arc recalled, secrets uncovered: ” lit the 
late Thirties, ho must hove taken a 


Bette Pesetsky 
Stories up lo a Point 
U4pp. Bodley Head. £5.95. 
0 f/O 30483 7 


BUMtanent to the quotidian: one does ^D^ia-h.he S .Syri e »rt,lt6 

not encounter here a glass mountain In ™d th^areMspim unique .cortedy. 

Manhattan, or zombies on b wife- n™krt?from^ tire norm by having too Elsewhere. Pesetsky S.: attempts-^ ; . ^|J 

buying expedition. Her world, though, departs from to ‘^ onal . fashionably grim humour achiev? .. |g|| 

is the familiar made strange: wcond- - 'Husband^lOVeri gfimtiesfi ,-"' 50 ^^ ty 1 

hand echoes of iKafta - ps ’ mother V all far' fo passages.- Throd^out, one suspecty ; . 

that is, (hrwgh Barthelme *-;»i^eate ^ Jsb.o have' loved;. In, that, Pesetsky has chosen the wrong 


i*. ,fl i -f 

Hfii 


mp'. 


m 

li 

m 

w 


biographies" (his: term) which are his 114pp. Bodley Head. £5.95. , . is the familiar made strange: ^cond- many, grew gfimtiesfi-. relieved by odd/gHf 

i collecred woSs. In every case the 0 370 30483 7 hand echoes of^ ^Kafka;- ;; P 8 Ynrtthcr (ill oj>he* W P passages.^ ^ T. hn Jdg^oW, one suspecty 

, illogical starts from known life, In the ^ ' ; j- .> -• ..... . that is, through Barthdirie-^mleate . the y 1 have -.loved;. In, that, Pesetsky. has tihonn 

Brsf Story of this volume,- “Lulu**, he ' Berte Pe setsky - assembles short, these: stories. Jheirhetobes^ are , ^ rion> hfe haS lo ‘ read ,for two master, and this 

bitroduces himself , and bis early declarative sentences into very short ; andnymoirt inhabitants of . co n eR e extehslon courses. As the Story conviction whenever 

: Tfibingen ■ friends in 1 fransparent grfthat are nowmsUaUV-' plaresj/when famihar locations_ are JJJfe burdehfocreasesitnqre history. As far W one j 

disguise.;, The . characters • are Sd fictions? iheir traditional “story* named-, they ' fl ^ Sli?^bo6l»VI^ a«d’|«8 tirtre.; 

manipulated through scenes which e ieriients having been mlnimalized /A substantiality than |th?t of Words pn tlw £ ve <Uhf r deteriorates, : sentences were Polish Jews; her 

_ develop from plausible fact to fantasy neTSritish 1 ffctioneer of this type page; other i people ^«teroptyirt^ne- s ^^ f | nio fu^-nptta: V: , , brought, the family loA* 

•i • ® tale from Hoffmann. Incidents w _ u i d probably owe much to Gabriel dimensional snado^ - Ned , Rmn recommends Marble Faun . Urisurpnslngly. quiet resonwiro 

^nLthe remote past surface in the rnd Giles Gordon; lonely, sad, .endure fr6m Borbara - ^ back In Isaac fiashevis S.n^i r ran be^letjrf 

prerem> myth takes its place' ias ,a' p es f tg w a new American - and an fives of quiet desperation^ stid ^ -gghpoi, Also copy of Memoirs Of a whenever site draws _ on th 
• lamiliarcomDonentnf life. This author th* inwa Writers' anxious, jerky prose. But they occupy . navriured in scan* of, the backEroand. Then one renlizes now 


myth takes its place' ias ,a' peSetsky, a new American and an lives of 9 ui ® 1 d ^^,,? n f hSv omUdv school. Also copy of Memoirs Of a 

• laiTtiJiar component of life. This author alumnus of the Igwa Writers anxious, jerky pr^. But (hey c py MMgmfc Devoured In seart^i of, the 

wahts to tfilfSifiaf there is always a .8H3HL - reflects the influence of no ..worl^Ti apart;, thelra JMhe one ^re terts0r lapi p sizzles, 

fddM ( - -betw efen - the visible • and Sohald B^rthelitie, revered in creative inhibit, with the WjjgH '"fcYsli .' ATacuum-tfep^i red- Cleaning woman 

Invisible. The admirable thing about < wr jtinR classes ' for his apparent Wedgwood china, • made : salad. , .Receive r, from 

■ ^ ^ at heelabOrates the obvious sJjitabUity. All fifteen stories.in thi$ pastries, ‘ tain the- Wheaton repdlngllst; receive ftom 

with sueh affect! na sincerity , Fo^ him ’ collection incorporate point, presumably Js ; Smelfcn ditfo, receive from Rartion 

originality ttieanB simply going back to < 5?iheime’s earlv “see-Jane-nm angle of vision of the behplwr. <vety . . ^ on x v ‘f Rerna/dette* receive from 


"7 " »umh nT.-i w ■ collection . *■»*< 

8°togJ«ck to ' Barthelrae’s early “see-Ji 
He - d9 “ ” 0t surpri ? c ’ bBt manner and his “fragmentary’ 
■ ^risftes. , . .. ., ’ ; . ; of construction. Typically, T 

: When tig HAiirriivii HMmt- in hhft nf ! nflrHitof.falWav& a woman) -p, 


recurrent motifs , Pesetsky s ancestors 
were Polish Jews; her grandparents 
brought the family lo American- 
Urisurprisingly. quiet respharices of \ 
Isaac Bashevis Singer can be delected;, 
wherever ’ she draws on ' this , 
backgroand. Then one realizes now - 
much better a more traditional master., 
such as Singer, would have served her,; 
The vicissitudes of Pesetsky’s wounded « 

■ arc Strikingly similar to those endured. r 
.bV cambartble character w Singer Sj 


• ! ,, When he describes dreams- Jn one 
.. . J 11 ®* 6 stories as “poctumal games" 

.. connects with^a constant theme of I 
: : work, the d ream Or fantasy as a gaihl 


jrporaie poini, prcsujnnw/i v . , . ■ - li. - : Smelfen d ttO. receive trom Ramon .oy comparawc 

ine-run” angle nfvision ofthe ^^^rveyery; :% on j, vo r Berna/deite* receive from “Amcricair.stones, but there is 

method inmvldual creates a subjMHver^lity.i of. Things mp between their P° r lj 8 J?%,i v’/-; 

isetsky’s For Pesetsky’S casualties, receive from. . Chester ^rtheime's kind of K , . ■ 

csents a appears In her stories, a . bleaks , i p |ASlratec i copy of The fed Badgejif • si mply ■ . too,. ■ dOfocbW ; Wjd. , . .. 

‘ ’y"*- r - froirf Mother The, . impressionistic to- sugM5t;a ■ foil; : . 

veriy book. Kolpd ; spectrum of human prediraments; ui j 

L.* L.. n..n. nf niutM . tl. Ik not RlCSlt' ■ v • . 




■ r CTV ■ 'p c ? wuqt is airpaoy incrp,, • orgci;, f» v' inteicttanaeabi 

, i getnes' about lifc.^Evety i.appeare ro skip ; • hiro^l ia Vc 

; : ^W^‘ ,qww bepveen two p°in^th]gi5becaa^jJ“ 

| ti^t at -e^ mtiitieiu tiie^ we'-- designed pftly, ip.Bar^toelm^e wojds, 
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Reading-matter for Romans 

I D C..II2 


E. J. Kenney and W. V. 
Clausen (Editors) 

The Cambridge History of Classical 
Literature: Volume If, Latin 
Literature 

974pp. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 21043 7 

Almost a quarter ut a century ago 


J. P. Sullivan 

and works, adequate enough for emergence of a peaceful and stable 
reference perhaps, is still capricious society after long years of civil turmoil 
and inconsistent. For some authors arose also a miraculous flowering of 
*} c " as D Lu ‘ :re,iu5 ' Horace. Virgil. literature" (W. T. C. Vessey) are 
uvut. Persius and the younger practically meaningless. Does this 
aenecii. the reader is directed to mean because of the hopes or because 
English translations; for other of the stable society? (But in that case 
significant authors. Tibullus, think of Switzerland!) Are patronage 
rrp|jcrtius, Petromus and Juvenal, and affluence, even pandenng to an 
where perfectly adequate translations audience, as Is the case with modem 
exist, he is left in the dark. best-sellers, not to be taken into 

Obviously many of the chapters JJfrount? One of the troubles with this 
must concern themselves with hl ? t ° ry . 15 , tbat it is pouring new 



Cctus 




mm 

MB 


•■mi cqt.ii ni mem write a ««"«» wnai we are missing from ‘““"B “ ,c «w«e ™ question T . - A , - _ , 

crilicaj essay on the Latin author he the of Latin literature. But let l A he fragility of the- glass. In the //ie Poeticon Astronomical of C. J. Hvginus (Venice Radmh 

knew intimately by dint of editing the l,s .* a kc some of [he more important Augustan period, for many Romans the earnest known representations of th* 

text. (The poets in question were Ovid ^ ntcrs - particularly the poets, and see “■» and Lucilius rather than Virgil constellations in woodciits. A eony of the second edition (Ms 

and Persius.) They both courteously how .‘ hc y far e at the hands of the and Horace would have represented advertised for sale in Bernard Quaritch's latest catalogue f r L 

indicated that this wax not foe sort of contributors: almost a score were the Golden Age of Latin literature. . which the illustration above b reproduced ' ' 

heavier on SStt' 'SgttSf&S & Sfi ,.-,',7^ 

X V Cta,™ give, us ,e„,lble “"*'«« "<*!«? S' ,he ,eS «— t if 

- ne S £? P iSSS erf ? l , se lle texte of a selection of influence of Roman writers on later successful didactic poem on a scientific P B thc,r fangs 

editors, however without necmulilC Ca f ,us . P oems with a plausible bterature and criticism and the subject. Few great poets have This brings us then to the satiric 

jumping on to n band^onlmveSnw “/J InaatIon of . ,10w , our present V1CWS .taken of them in attempted such a work...". Cato, writers. It is somewhat surprislS^ 

find a change of hcnrfslncc ’in maEJ 5°J ,ec, . I0n W JJ , ? VC been compiled d,n 8 centuries. P. G. Walsh tries Cicero s verse and Caesar are all given ,n these modem days ofs^alfofi 

the results of recent La (in schoTarSdn SS?. 1 ‘P* be [ ' b J| l certainly not, as ™lTj ly , to P 1 *® U P for this in an all more than usual high marks; their nuclear insanity. Martial and jH 

and evaluuiinn awMUc lo the stSm E2ir m rHou^ht by tfic poet J°o brief epilogue, but one would get moral and propagandists elements are arc pulled down so abrupt W 
find the Common Reader ihcvslre^ JiTISJL (T i ,e P“ ,b, i rt y of an editor } h * 'mpreMion even from this that glozed over. ^Virgil retains his Jieir seventeenth-century pB 
like learned lagos thal’ the^honk't C ,n * froni first hbellus any Mf in bterature ceased to have any customary pre-eminence: “The Martial "is a minor 

"emphasis is cri® 1, Other than that I 1061 ? 5 . to kee P b ' s metrical wf H u ri e . ac l or even be read af ter the publication of the Book of Eclogues is and Juvenal emerges from Bramble} 

the framework adopted i^Trrid^rional' M f eA 8«- ^e^chmUiinnoetry" (Clausfn); of admittedly subtle® diStoT 

chapters on authors or genres follow in ,S ? e dry J If we [urn to the handling of genres 7!l k, ? son states: “Its somewhat ambiguous and flmj 

a more or less chronological sequence, veS techSe S ,2L,?° e IC and “ ■ tes f' we find that the discussion S T rau ltifflrious as its subject satirist whose best work came eaZ 

wfth two exordia, one cautious and f ^ f!" h , Mnhd, thooS discussion of bis writing career. Petronto h 

competent on ancient book publishing hatred friendshfn nr J °L ^ Uer . than that of elegy. A. S V .°'5“ L n th ® t eneld by dcscnb „ ed , as “the detestable riot 

by E. J. Kenney, and one on ancient etemitv no student wnnil? «lS ne and p ra .t* ,ck ’ s discussion of Ennius and n f h£ mS COnC -j d that * 4 IS because ninster , but lie is given a very coalbed 

B"fX criticism by Michael from this chanteMri JSllEF Luali f ^ informative, but, naturally SLISL ™ an y: s,d edjiess that in eveiy *>lg-top in F. R. D. Goodytih 

Ke^ , «° m which puzzlingly Alexander Dalzeil on en0agh ’ is less judgmental than the am ^ e , own Vir gi! has circumspect and uninformalivefar 

^nores the obiter dicta of practising tears Inlo thl ShilrSnS ^ kL y if- c, i^S s on Persius and Juvenal by R n " i he w * del y read of the P. a 8 cs ; None of the various modem 

if C ^ ta,lus “W ■ Martlnf . structure and the fit' f h ^lall Rudd and J. C. Bramble, where- 5,°™“* M 1 * ; The , now familiar ‘heorics about the sexual and 3 

y liin,ts ,tse,f to the with niiiiinmL but en^ih?/ m l Rudd makes out a weak case for the SSnJ* ■ W0 v ? ices * lhe public significance of the Satyrica is discussed 
SX iHi VCr ? 0r u P ros ® treatises on language and technhlSe S? J° un * St< ? ic P°?t, and Bramble directs “UE"*! is ua ? d also by Rudd in and tl }c student will Have to turn to 
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wiircmranai verse or prose treatises 
on the subject such as those by Cicero 
; Horace and Quintilian: all Wellek and 
no Pound, as It were, 

Jb ere , c , a P be no doubt that such a 

i ,UtQry in English qf Latin 

literature was badly needed, 
particularly If ii incorporated (lie fruits 
of recent critical studies. For Greek the 
chalcenlenc Leaky, in translation, has 
• Proved adequate in recent years 
whereas wUt n u fr. niri)i .iJ 
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language, but si 
■ Lahn literature, 
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with the Impression that HnmS n n contributors. Brownlne 
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Professors* Bequest ^ t,,C whc ? unlU recently, a mu 
” j desists os' «, Qe writer, and he does prop 

r was mentioned justice to the less ImpS 
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up on the spot, without rushing to Ijis and 
Raven or a similar handbook, Again, Ezra Pound nnrfR^ 

Martin Drury’s appendix of authors sentences as” d ' l Wth Ltictetiis 
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Blessed are the money-makers 


Rudolf Klein 


not chiefly by the desire to consume 
wealth or indulge their nppetites. but 


Georoe Gilder 
Wealth and Poverty 
292pp. Buchan and Enright. £8.50. 
0 9U/675 01 8 . 


apologetic about it. Most people may 
regard capitalism as the necessary 
engine of economic growth . Many may 
even see it as the best system yet 
devised for promoting individual 
liberty. But few are actually prepared 
to embrace the values of capitalism. 
While we may celebrate the workings 
of the Invisible Hand, we tend to be 
somewhat less enthusiastic about the 
visible hands that turn the wheels: the 
entrepreneurial capitalists themselves. 
While we may welcome the wealth 
generated by capitalism, we want to 
use it to establish a social order 
different from that created by 
capitalism: to spend the money so as to 
remedy some of the inequalities and 
Injustices created by the Invisible 
Hand. From this perspective, the real 
virtue of capitalism is that it is the only 
system yet devised which creates the 
possibilities of putting right the wrongs' 
which it inflicts. 

Mr Gilder, however, will have none 
of this. Not for him the doubts of a 
“masochistic intelligentsia", ever 
agonizing about the “moral 
contradictions" of capitalism. Not for 
him a justification for capitalism based 
on mere expediency: that its evils are 
probably less than those of any other 
system yet invented. His book, which 
comes to us as a “major international 
bestseller”, is designed os a celebration 


of capitalism. In it Gilder proves 
himself to be the Billy Graham of 
economics. A simple point is 
hammered home, again and again. The 


wealth or indulge their nppetites, but evident th 
by the freedom and power to the Unitei 
consummate their entrepreneurial countries ( 
ideas. . . . They are men with an urge attributed 
to understand nnd to act, to master levels of 
something and transform it, to figure taxation, 
out a part of nature and society and spending : 
turn it to the common good." those' of 

So capitalism, far from being a “° n ^. m ' c 
necessary evil that must be tolerated enectlv * 
but cannot be embraced, is a moral acc °umar 
order in its own right. But embracing it much , 1 °'" 
requires faith. Capitalism rests on ^ U0led 
uncertainty. Creativity requires an What is 
acceptance of chance: “a plunge into Gilder's b 
darkness - a dependence on reflects t 
incalculable providence”. To over- influentia 
come the ever-present temptation both Bril 
to fall back on planning and regulating including 
the economy - a doomed attempt to President 
escape from inevitable uncertainty- "it romantic 
is necessary to have faith, to recover justificati 
the belief in chance and providence, in to evoke 
the Ingenuity of free and God-fearing springs U 
men. Furthermore, “this belief will what ca] 
allow us to see the best way of helping "Pension 
the poor, the way to understand the Drucker’i 
truths of equality before God that can power hi 
only come trom freedom and diversity large inst: 
on earth. . . . Our greatest and only cent of al 
resource is the miracle of human 
creativity in n relation of openness to . 
the divine." gj; 

I have deliberately quoted Gilder at ^ 

some length, rather than simply r*- 

summarizing his argument, because 
this is the only way of conveying the 
full, stomach-churning quality of his 
prose. If capitalism in its early days 
found reassurance in the tough, 
knobbly prose of the Protestant 
divines, in its decline it is celebrated in 
the soft language of empty religiosity. 

As court cnaplain to the self-made 
millionaires. Gilder is telling his 
congregation that in serving Mammon 
they are also serving God. 

But behind the court chaplain, there 
is also the court economist. Gilder 
prescribes policy as well as preaching 
faith. Cut the welfare benefits that 
blunt the incentive to work and so 


familiar. It is certainly far from self- 
evident that lhe economic troubles of 
the United Stales and Britain, the two 
countries considered by Gilder, cnn be and unit or investment trusts. If risk 
attributed to their exceptionally high cupilul is difficult to procure, if the 
levels of public expenditure and individual entrepreneur faces 
taxation. Their levels of public problems in getting off the ground, the 
spending are considerably lower than explanation may lie as much in 
those' or some of their successful the non -entrepreneur ini. risk-avoiding 
economic competitors, and their institutions of capitalism as in the 


arc held by pension funds, and almost 
70 per cent of all shares in Britain by 
pension funds, insurance companies 
and unit or investment trusts. If risk 


BOOKS FROM 
TRANSACTION 
ON ISLAM AND 
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me argument, it ts airacuii to avoia 
admiring the sophistication of the 
technique, even while resisting the 
simplicity of the message. 

There is no .need to be apologetic 
about capitalism, Gilder insists. 


taxes that inhibit the creativity and 
drive of the entrepreneur and so take 
the brake off the engine of growth. 


Hoorn capitalism, vjiiuci 0 . b encouranine wealth not bv 

?Kr|vi„ 0 g”Xt e TroT^«d; will we c™te a 

aearine ...fU IroKUram' nan nnp Detier society. 


avarice, or even ‘self-love’ can one 
expect the rewards of commerce, but 
from a spirit closely akin to altruism, a 
regard for the needs of others, a 
benevolent, outgoing, and courageous 
temper of mind.” Moreover, 
capitalism is essentially 1 about 
creativity: “Capitalists are motivated 


subsidizing poverty, mil we create a 
better society. 

This line of argument is familiar 
enough, although uilder develops his 
case with some shrewdness and lack of 
respect for conventional wisdom. He is 
more persuasive as an analyst than as 
an apologist. The objections to this 
kind of pop supply economics are also 


effective tax -rates (when the regulatory or lax policies of 
accountants have got to work) are governments. To exaggerate only 
much lower than the nominal rates slightly, implementing tne vision of 
quoted by Gilder. entrepreneurial capitalism may require 

Whatismuchmoreinterestingabout a transformation in the institutions of 
Gilder's book - in as much as it clearly capitalism. Big business rather than 
reflects the views of a large and big government, may be the real 
influential section of the population in enemy faced by Gilder and those who 
both Britain and the linited States. share h,s v,ews - 
including possibly Mrs Thatcher and Gilder's vision may therefore be 
President Reagan - is its curiously more disturbingly radical than he lets 
romantic vision of capitalism. Its on. Ironically, nis critique echoes that 
justification of capitalism is an attempt of the Marxists, who argue that 
to evoke the ghosts of the past and advanced Western societies face an 
springs largely from a repudiation of insoluble crisis, in (hat the political 
what capitalism has become: the pressures to develop the Welfare State 
"Pension Fund” capitalism, in Peter are inevitnbiy at odds with the 
Drucker’8 phrase, where market economic imperative to accumulate 

C r has become concentrated in capital. His solution, of course, is 
institutions- where nearly 35 per simply to ignore the political side of the 
cent of all shares in the United Stales equation. It is not a solution which is 

likely to commend itself to politicians, 
and ft is no accident that Gilder’s book 
CT,)p U. e p f ^ * is highly critical of (he actualpolicies 

lyrnaOjOiujnuc being pursued by both the Thatcher 

'^GOVhW.- I WiUvt % and the Reagan administrations. If 

• W- - Aj? Gilder's book is designed to give 

’• . reassurance to .his congregation, it Is 

f T also calculated to bring them eventual 

( | IfyXf disillusion. For they are destined to be 

Vy l KLj betrayed by the political leaders who 

x f*yJ7T may share some of the rhetoric but 

i llMyTL who, inevitably, will be driven to 

l abandon or water down the policies 

iff | required to realize the vision. 

^4rSTn No doubt these are the kinds of 

criticism that Gilder would expect from 
a member of the "masochistic 
1 intelligentsia". So lei me, in 

conclusion, concede to him a central | 
' tp point in his argument: his contention 

' | -t that if we want the benefits of 

capitalism, we have got to leant to 
^ ^ vt -love, cherish and encourage the 

... Hi . . , entrepreneurial capitalist. To agree on 

v 1 •• J r -k ! - .that poi nt is easy, particularly for an 

' ™ ■ acwemiB ' reviewer since the 

universities are probably the last home 
* 05 ^ of nineteenth-century capitalism in its 

S-iTVt pure form, with small professorial 

’ firms trying to maximize their research 

income in a ferment of entrepreneurial 
activity. If capitalism is about 
creativity, we are in the same line of 
A climacteric moment from Help! business. Far mo re .difficult is to devise 
and other ruminations, Mel Caiman's policies which will ensure thal (he 
latest collection of cartoons reprinted benefits of capitalism ore not destroyed. 
from The Times and Sunday Times by the activities required to generate 
(128pp. Methuen. £2.$0. 0 413 50690 them, and that is an Issue, which this 
8). ' book unfortunately side-steps. 




Coping with the boom 


James Hunter aU ®s° d 

real Int 
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Robert Moore kingdor 

The Social Impact of Oil; The Case ‘ he 
of Peterhead fessor ' 

Ill'S) Routledge and Kegan PauI ' are™ 

0 7100 0903 8 &V 

The Story is told of an Eskimo child The 1 
who denned the typical Eskimo fam- in Moo 
My as a man . a woman , two chi Idren induslrj 
and an anthropologist. And there commu 
have been : times In the last few years coastal 
when the people of northern Scot- on Pel 
land have- shared., that feeling of introdu 
being overwhelmed by questionnaire- of !a 
laden academics engaged, hi the researe 
Scottish case, ip investigating the materii 
North Sea oil Industry’s impact on accoun 
the communities most affected by it. . somew 
Swfi® basbeen little to show for subject 
an this; effort. Prestigious professors 

/Jown in, flown out and written th JJL/ 
Jext to nothing. Postgraduate students 
h ?V? completed ponderous theses J”®®*® 
wtoefa have: been left to languish in 


are made available for major analy- 
ses of the social changes set in train 
by the offshore oil business 

The lack of surfi funds is reflected 


THE LIFE OF THE 
SUDANESE MAHDI 

HalmShaked 

“. . . a vary real contribution lo our 
understanding ol lhe Sudanese 
Mahdia both as a political revolt against 
atari domination and as an Islamic 
mlllenarian movement.'' - History. 

1978 0-B7855-132-8 

(hardback) E14i25 

SOCIETY AND 
RELIGION IN EARLY 
OTTOMAN EGYPT 
Michael Winter 

Elucidates aspects of the social, 
Intellectual, and religious life of Egypt In 
(he sixteenth century as reflected in the 
writings of Uie Egyptian Sail 'Abd 
Al-Wanheb al-Sha'rani, a rich source 
for an intimate knowledge of Muslim 
and Sufi Hfe and attitudes. 

1982 0-87865-35 1-? 

£29.00 

WOMEN IN MUSLIM 
RURAL SOCIETY 
Joseph Qlnet 

A perceptive anthropological study! 
focussing on lhe status and role of 
Muslim women, their legal rights, and 
direct and indirect power wllhln lhe 
family and community. 

1SB2 0-87855-432-8 


(hardback) 


£ 22.00 


academic establishment, he has Westminster hellbent on getting as suddenly to the avaricious attentions of 
alleged in print, has demonstrated no much oil ashore as quickly as possi- the oil companies. 1 

real Interest in what has been going ble, it was clearly less vulnerable to Among the better features of this 
on In the far-flung comers of the external exploitation than would book j s \[ S analysis oF Peterhead's 

kingdom. And, being uninterested, have been the case of a town located soc j a i structure and its uncovering of 

the same establishment - or so Pro- in an underdeveloped country in the tensions and conflicts between 
fessor Moore avers - has taken care Africa or Asia. But Peterhead was, f^herfolk and businessmen, working 
to ensure that no substantial funds and Is, underdeveloped In compart- c j ass anc j middle class. Here ana 

are made available for major analy- son with much of southern Britain. t ^ ere are glimpses of a reality quite 

ses of the social changes set in train That poses problems which Moore at w fth' the prevalent image of 


WOMEN AND ISLAMIC 
[LAW IN A NON-MUSLIM 
STATE 
Aharon Laylsh 

Baaed on legal and social documents 
as wall as delated Interviews with 
reflgtete functionaries isrid-'-rmteJto', 
flgtires, the book' 

-social norma, of Muslim woman Hi 
Israel' ’•* , , 1 

1976 0-87865-17(HI • 

(hardback) £14,25 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
THEU.S. 

PERCEPTIONS AND 
POLICIES 

Halni Shaked and 
ptamar Rabinovich, editors 
-Partlculariy useful . . . Several d lls 
essays go beyond particular people on 
speciHo policies to examine (he 
underlying -dynamics ■ ,d the 
relationships which shape the Middle 
Eaal." - Middle East Foots. 

1980 0-87865-329-0 . 

(hardback) - £ig 5Q 

0-87855-762-0 

(paperback) £4.$0 


glimpses of a reality quite 
ith' the prevalent image of 


typical Eskimo fam- in Moore’s own assessment of the oil advanced industrial- '■•fionoany ahd p j a j n i ng foe apparently aberrant be- 
roman, two children industry’s effect on a single Scotmh that:. , dconomy* lefc developed havfyur of a local headmaster, says 
olosist. And there community, . 1 . the ■ Aberdeenshire penpheral -regions is jiot advanced simply; "What do you expect? He's 


coastal town of Peterhead. His work 
or Petefooad, he .observes in his 


introduction, “was Intended to be part ourselves at something ofa loss.” 


by this book. "Theoretically, ” 
confesses engagingly; .'/we find 


IIUjuuwMtivni ' “ # 

of a much larger programme 01 
research”. That programme never 
materialized; and Its failure to 1 do .so 


In one respect,; foqt flay be .no 
bad -thing. It means that . theorizing 

? ives way to fact-gathering; '.arid the 
acts are illuminating enough. A 


simply: "What dp you expect? He's 
only flsherfolk.” 

V -A good deal of discussion about 
- the social consequences 1 of the oil 
industry’s-, presence in . northern 
Scotland has ; proceeded on’ the 
assumption that all. was lovely in' this 


no*: doubt, for . Mare's « TnMng”enough. A 
somewhat tentative; approach to his mflfoj theme ot his book is the extent PfS'^.bargrid in rihU ^sboiled 

subject, 1 dLtrov eB ail everytjiing-, in, themannerofthe snake 

This Is no work of soriolbglca’l ^j^.'J b /nrnnfrli ii°Ti«?wna iwr intruding on - the Garden of Eden, 
thewy TP #ards .t b ^. end . Heuterlv ^evi^iT^iri^tS^Peterh^d Mpore 


of recent sociological 


StwSSl WL2L- 10 ass* £ -d«^entr : ftfl4erdefelopw( 


Vards tne ena or, nis^ ^ evWcntjn , tte Teterhfcad 

S land -market,, where speculation was 

was erident^. in ihe ^ 


everything-, in.themanner of the snake . 
intruding on. the Garden of Eden. 
Moore demoristrates conclusively that 
things were not that iijnpje, r ; 

’ ■ There remaliis one not so iriSnor 


FROM JUNE TO ; 
OCTOBER 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
BETWEEN 1967 and 
1973 '- 'i ' ' ,* 1 ••• 

Ititmar Rablnovtoh and ■ 
Haim • Shaked, editors' 

^Extremely pefMptlva. iinaginHtlva. 
bold, am provocative," k American 
Ppfttical Science Fteylow. 

“A valuable source of information on 
the Middle East as aeon from the Israeli 
perspective." - Choice. ;• . 

1977 0-87855430-8 ‘ 

(hardback) . - ^ j yg 

Prices,- epeoifiaitlwa and evMabi&tyjm 
putted to ctutngp without prior iwMkattWfc 
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From bruises to brevities 


J. I. M. Stewart 

Richard Little Puiidy and 
Michael Millgate (Editors) 

The Collected tellers of Thomas 
Hardy: Volume Three 1902- 1 90K 
367pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£1930. 

0 10 812620 4 

There are to be seven volumes of 
Hardy's letters, and this one opens 
with fils career as a novelist happily (he 
feels) behind him. At the end of 1902 
he informs Mnartin Maartens I hat 
"brevities” in verse, “produced with no 
regard to their effect or value", have 
alopc occupied him or late, "because 
that form of expression seems to fit my 
thoughts better as I grow older, as it did 
when I was young also," The 
persuasion, already familiar to us, is 
frequently reiterated or enlarged upon 
in the years that follow. He has no 
counsel to give on novel-writing, 
“having written no novel myself for the 
Iasi 12 or 13 years. & scarcely read 
any.” In 1907 the bruising lie hud 
received over Jude the Obscure is at ill 
visible on his sensitive skin, ns when lie 
writes lo 11. W. Massingham: 

About a dozen years ago (lie English 
novel (&. I may add, the English 
drama) was developing on sound 
lines in the direction ofa real grasp 
of life, which would I think have 
resulted in the formation of a school 
unequalled in any other literature 
.... However, the English & 
American press set itself with a will 
to stamp out the torch, on the 
grounds of morality ... & the result 
was that English fiction was 
paralyzed into feeble imitations oF 
Dumas pire Ac.; resulting in what 
we now see - the field being left 
almost entirely to women at the 
present time. 

Like Virginia Woolf after publishing 
Orlando , Hardy is even inclined to find 
something derogatory in the term 
"novelist ; writing to thank Henry W. 
Neyinson for an appreciative article, 
he has this to say: “By the way, perhaps 
the word. 'novelist' which you use (for 
.which I have no affection, since 
Innumerable young ladies who have 
published a tale at their own expense, 
call themselves by that name) might be 
exchanged for ‘author' or.Nvriter* or 
anything you like." .. 

There are 'two of three letters in- 
which, at a more substantially crilicnl 
level. Hardy gives fils reasons for being 
put of sympathy with what he calls the 
impressionist school of -fiction as 
"chiefly represented for him by Henry 
James. Yet "James is nlhiosi the only 
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necessary mundane matters apart, 
however, his chief concern during 
these years is with the successive 
publication of the three parts of, 
The Dynasts, There are various' 
anxieties. Much of the blank verse has 
perhaps been insufficiently revised and 
polished, and there is the large 
question of its appropriateness for the 
presentation of, for example, 
parliamentary debates. And how valid, 
and how original, is the philosophy? 
"That the unconscious Will of the 
Universe is growing aware of Itself I 
believe I may claim as my own idea 


solely .... I believe too, that the 
Prime Cause, this Will, has never 
before been enlied It, in any lllerature 
English or foreign." He is particularly, 
and rightly, proud of ‘‘the lyrical 
account of the fauna of Waterloo 
field". "It does happen that (so far as I 
know) in the many treatments of 
Waterloo in literature, those particular 
personages who were present have 
never been alluded to before." The 
reception of the work has been 
vexuliously if predictably mixed. The 
Times has printed a review full of 
odium Iheologicum "carefully 
disguised", and the drama’s art is likely 
to -be made (he scape-goat of its 
philosophy In many quarters. “My 
reviewers". Hardy tells Henry 
Newholt, “have largely been women, 
especially in America. Surely editors 
ought to know that such a subject could 
hnrdly be expected to appeal to 
women." This curious thought, that 
The Dynasts "is not exactly a woman’s 
book”, recurs several times. 


Much of the correspondence is 
naturally with persons of some 
distinction in literature, but there is an 
absolute and curious lack of 
communication with writers oF his own 
eminence. Nor, when he ran into them, 
do (hey prompt much comment. “I 
went to the Gosse wedding Tuesday 
. . . H. James sat next to me in the ch. I 
have to lunch at the House of 
Commons tomorrow." Swinburne “is 
cheerful & boyish & looking well". 
About Meredith, a friend for forty 
years, there is a little more, including 
the information that he has broken an 
ankle, which seems hard on a man who 
lost the use of both legs a long time ago. 
To his wife the general level of his 
communicativeness on such matters is 


well represented by a letter sent to her 
in Calais. (Emma spent a good deal of 
lime there, finding the air 
“invigorating”.) 

At the Athenaeum I met Hy James, 
saw Kipling, talked to Humphry 
Ward, was introduced to the Via 


saw Kipling, talked to Humphry 
Ward, was Introduced to the Vice 
Chancellor of Oxfd University (who 
is a member) &c. I practically lived 


is a member) &c. I practically lived 
at the club. I lunched one day with 
the Macmillans at their business- 
place, St Martin's St. It is a very large 
establishment, with an immense 
number of clerks. They have a 
million hooks there, & room for 2 
millions. The 4 cals are quite well & 
were glad of my return. Pixie 
particularly, as she thinks I 
understand her. Yrs T. 

In these years the cats at Max Gate 


seem lo have become Hardy’s principal 
point of rapport with his wife. Marine 
wants to be friendly with Snowdove. 
Comfy is indifferent. Snowdove is 
killed by a train and is buried in the 
Pets' Cemetery, Hardy obtaining from 
the sculptor Hamo Thornycroft a chisel 
with which to incise the name on 
Portland stone. But one has to be 
realistic: “Kitsy is having her kittens 
this aftemn. We are going to drown 
them to-morrow morning except one. ” 

This mortuary note is not of course 
confined to the brute creation, whether 
at Dorchester or Waterloo. Influenza 
rages through the letters, and with 
other ailmentspresages doom. “Half 
the House of Commons is down with 
it”. Hardy notes with satisfaction at 
one point, Herbert Grierson's wife 
suffers some minor indisposition and 
Hardy hopes that she will “pull round”. 
“Those I used to find in houses I find in 
the churchyard” (or "horizontal”). 
“They are thinning out ahead of us.” 
There Is a great deal of this, and the 
note is often commonplace rather than 
macabre. “To-day a shopkeeper of 
Dorchester has been buried ... he has 
caused a perceptible gap in my 
outlook”, Hardy informs Edmund 
-Gosse. 

Many of the letters document, in n 
rather uninteresting way, Hardy's 
inveterate “fagging about London", 
year after year, when the town is 
"carryingon its old games of the season 
as usual . At home he is really much 
more at ease, as If aware that it is more 


Rollicking down river 


Humphrey Carpenter 

Joseph Connolly 

Jerome K'. Jerome: A Critical 
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Three Men In a Boat 


being a complete fiction, or clapp- 
trap.) Jerome's father was a 
Noncomformist preacher, turned 
architect, turned mine-owner; and 
after the mines failed he turned 
wholesale ironmonger; and after that 
failed he turned Ironmonger’s shop- 
assistant; after which he himself failed 
entirely. Jerome wrote piously of his 
father's death-bed: “I looked up into 
IhisJ face, and the peace that shone 
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from it slid into my soult . . .”. Bih he 
also perceived for the first time, 
GlnnpHy te »s us, "that his fathers 

familiar tlili-Ir klnnlr unm l ■ 


jgi£ ^ristopher M U ,h«w and STaMl’ t|]j 

0 907516 084 London: soon afterwards, Mrs Jerome 

departed this life with a suddenness (hat 
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Yet .again, somebody has thought of though her hair' app3n t 0 °haS Sn 
putting Three Men fn-a Boat on the 

SSS?'JK RUt r 1 n » sixt y Smites on for himself *“ *° fend 

BBC! will be taken up with the antics 
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nn amusing passage he tells Florence 
. Henniker that he and his wire haVe 
, both been reading The' Wings of the 
■ Dora -“but we have hecn arguing ever 
since about what happened to the 
people". With James, Indeed, he may 
be sensed as feeling himself to be in a 
Common predicament when lie (oils 
Arthur Symons of his “growing sense 
that there is nobody to address , no 
public thnt knows", and that this takes 
away his zest for production. 
Literature is being progressively 
commercialized, as is exemplified in 
“that pernicious custom In some so- 
oaiiod literary papers of publishing lists . 
of lbest-sellinH' books which in the 
: liferents of afl . literary,: art’ should be 
: fep}, Aft^he. knew' a 


~ rvoen ne foresee a * Y'u — r . ‘ . 11 up corTecuy- 

lihreuo In it? If so. 1 would refer him to Si w ,W< he <l uick! y realized, 

Hubert Greggs charming :songs fora “Vtojws 'had no 

radio version of Three Men broadcast idea where he was at any one 

some time, Ml recall, nroutid the early S' 7? 5 e J oined a theatrical 

1960s,) But Mr Green and Mr Mdtthew and on the sly in 

have already declared their interest. Later - f °r a whilef he 

The television river-tnp is to publicize JJJJl professional actor, 

their iicw annotated edition of the onl y wi f h the most third-rate 

book.- Or vice versa. tounngcompanies-heclalmed tohave 

And alongside all tills comes a new EiSoToWh,.!!! . wi!h the 
biography of . Jerome by JoS pheUa J “d it was this 

Connolly/ None of this, it ishoui“Ee his dS hn i! the entrie ^ 


he had been writing in The Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (1886), a 
collection of short humorous pieces on 
such topics as “Babies", "Furnished 
Apartments", and “Being idle". The 
boat trip provided a framework on 
which to hang such stuff. The trip itself 
was part fact, part fiction; “George" 
was drawn from the life (Choree 
WIngrave, Jerome’s room-mnte in dins 
for many years), while "Harris", the 

SSi?* 8 ? l P p . lor ». was » kind of 

private joke, being based on one Curl 
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£™ d . s alleged that he Inid 
ntended to write a/'st raiglu" history of 
he Thames, but this can hardly be sir 
the chunks of history and the mawkish 
musinp crept in because he was not 

asrad 

arch-sent imenlalist J. M. 
W 1 fh 5 ver y first sentence 

? 6 b o ^i? ts out determinedly to be 
funny: "There were four of us - 
George, and WUJiam Samuel Hams 

wreKi’in imd Montmore ncy. We 
wre sitting in my room, smoklne and 

f 10 ^ bad we were - bad 
fmna inedloal point of view I mean, of 

Connolly's chief revelation in his life 
of Jerome is the violent dK which 
Three Men aroused in the liE™ 
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rewarding to be a man of 
ocal consequence than a raS? 
literary h° n . He is concemSS 
bud state of Dorchest^^ 
system (but satisfied that 
“too fur off to he much afEfti 
encourages antiquarian M 
(sending 1 0/6 towards the S' 
excavations at Maumbury RiSfj: 
homespun drnmatizings Q { 
works. Consulted about a pH 
Guide to Dorchester, he BS 
opinion (hat n stone indlcatioa fcJS 
where public whippings 
would be gruesome but "tendtoS 
the town interesting to visitoif U 
attends vestry meetings and k . 
churchy us an agnostic can be. Abon 
all, lie takes himself Mrion*!!; 
magistrate and a Grand Juror, and ! 
rewarded by “some horrid cas«’fn» 
time to time. He considen fa 
“Capitol Punishment operates u i 
deterrent from deliberate dw. 
ngninst life to an extent that no ofa 
form of punishment can rival"— ihare* 
thought behind that "deliberate'- bu 
odds that “the question of the mori 
right of a community to inflict fa 
punishment” is a hard one. 

There are over 700 letters in fa 
volume, and their editing is devoM 
and impeccable. It is also oofo 
inclusive. The age of the jW 
postcard hns conic, and several inn 
record hero. One, from Hardy tote 
sister Katherine, presents, we are toid, 
the Parade at Aldebnreh. Its 
cnniinunicnlioii is comprised m three 
words: “Fine weather, windy,'' 


marriage to turn out the same wtya 
Barrie's own. Connolly has little toaj 
about the maritnl relationship; tie 
remainder of Jerome's literary career 
consisted largely of the wnlini cf 
indiffcreiU but sometiicti 
commercially successful play*, el 
which The Tawing of the 7 n/ra Flm 
/luck (|9I)7) is the only ope; nor 
rememlicrecl. (The play, from Ccnixif 
ly’s description, could very wdf haw 
been the work of Barrie in his 
Host' peril ui.) 

C'mmolly docs try lo lighten to 
dullness of his task by telling the sto) 
in a pastiche of Jerome’s own con# 
style, at limes with quite Midtoj 
effect. Messrs Mnthcw nnd Grettuw 
flic same approach to the volunnww 
notes in their annotated Thru 'Mtt, 
ranking all their informatfon * 
pahitable as possible. And yet IbotB 
.something curiously humourtessw^ 
what they have done. Ttkfl P< w 
example, the passage fa ttaj® 
chapter where Jerome describe* 1*1 
to the British Museum, 
medical textbook, beoodjj 
convinced that he has every W 
under the sun , consulting a doctorTJ 
being sent off to a chemist ww*® 
proves to be an adawowj 
prescription. All this is aWMfipaw 
in the Matthew-Green ediiwtii 
notes telling us: I. That Jeroiwtop 
have met Karl Marx ia Ibf 
Room. 2. TTial the medical I 6 ® 
could probably have beW WJ}- 






man of letters”: ^ when lie iaw one. 
Receiving a (ropy ’of The Man W 
Properly from Galsworthy, who is a 
he with, a 

slightly chining “I am looking' forward 
' to reading U (he fiiit sparq ovenirijaH' 
have". And he does try. "h began if", 

. hp tells another correspondent, "bill 
found the! people too imrerinlistic & 
sonjid, to be. fiitot^siing." : 

It is to be observed that Hardy’s 
lapsed interest- in hts novels Is by no 
. means matched by a disregard of their 
continual financial possibilities. There 
fife numerous vigilant letters to 
publishers and ngents in ■ this, area, 
notably. , one dropping heavily on 
Macmfllhtis for omitting the. words 
“The Wessex' Novels" from: the half- 
titles of a rtpw qditiqn^ This' inclusive . 
title, he poipts out; Is copyright, and 
valuable copyright at , that. ; These : 


, bow in W 

are still seven years to bo befo™ iW- l . paid ..at least as much 

^cMberSd. Morltpthepoim 


He ‘points out qu: 


Y is needed at all. Writim wa* f ® *0 W* and,hK 
j r-v;:- justly': that the - the same as' 

Jerom<i °y Alfred Moss have been 6 
^^.“g^Phlcal, but the smtie which Jeronw 5* e TO l W. towards 
criridsm might be levelled at his own arene fS, ^Wia. a 

Jerome. Mnm ^nrinurl., .fe 8 ? 1 S- 


Klapljn Jerome was born in Dlckefa^aad^roml^*^^ 1 

from*! ’ uffi Hi 1 ® ^ 8ec0nd name energetic Journalism ; h 5 . ^ 

from n Hungarian general iwhb was proprietor S*. two, J 
Btavina in the hauu At ih- iiii,. v«il _ hnhuiar JW-: Success mi 


topN.M, really The 'fim 
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Lncmisii id Jeromes 
time were Savory and Moowo.'®^ 
Street and John Bell and SqWwJ# 
Oxford Street. There 
elaborate (and serious) no 
various diseasea ftom 
facetiously supposes 
suffering - t yphoid^ Bright s 
cholera, diphtheria, gout, aw 01 ^ 


Is all this an elaborate jptfi 
notes seem more rtasonable-r 8 * 
there is no annotation 
celebrated Uncle Podger 
this gentleman entirely an WJJS 
or did he have some baspfa 
family history? Thame* toWnL. ■. 
river-lore are dealt with 


there is no annotati 
celebrated Unde Pod 


v-onnouy tells us that. he was ^only ratherJmpqnantf^.^^J 006 

3 S!wjs 4 Kb ^ 
tawssaiwewB. 
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nvcr-iore are oean wu &. 

and with acrupujous aatw^ 
Matthew and Green; but thafaJMJJ 
tha:t does nor appear in one otyw^ 
the existing books on lire 
must be remarked ihat .J”TC 
enupiiiasss will already WJ-.ffi 
many Of (be 
photograph* bf tbe : iw ib 
day. with wfaicb'tbe 
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Viewpoint: politics and performance 


A few months ago, there wns n review of 
the dramatization of George Steiner's 
novel The Portage to San Cristobal oj 
A.H., by Victoria Radin in the 
Observer , which contained the (to me) 
extraordinary assertion that “no one 
will ever be able to explain rationally 
the Nazi Holocaust ... the why 
doesn’t matter now; the fact does . 
Thinking about contemporary political 
theatre m Britain, I keep coming back 
to that remark, because it seems to me 
that what binds together my generation 
of playwrights - who started writing at 
about the time of the abolition of 
censorship in 1968 - is an almost 
unhealthy obsession with explaining 
things, and, particularly, with 
explaining those big public events 
which have created our contemporary 
public world. It was therefore 
distressing to be told that such a project 
is apparently fruitless from the start. 
But I think 1 understand why. 

First of all, there is a generation of 
playwrights in Britain who have 
common concerns, most of whom 
know each other, and all of whom are 
affected by one another’s work. 
Second, most of the new playwrights of 
the 1970s came into the theatre at a 
time when there was a consensus 
between play-makers and their 
audiences that British society was 
rotten at the root, and that it was the 
proper business of the theatre to 
anatomize its rottenness and point the 
way to radical change. And third, such 
a view of things appeared to flower in o 
hundred and one different ways during 
this period. 1 lived in the late 1960s ana 
early 1970s In Bradford, which played 
host to a veritable Kew Gardens of 
exotic theatrical blooms, both home- 
grown and imported, during the two 
immensely successful Bradford 
Festivals. Here, performance artists 
careered round the city on pink 
bicycles ridden In Red Arrow 
formation; there, Howard Brenton’s 
Scott of the Antarctic was performed in 
an ice-rink, with Tim Davies playing 
the part of the Devil, and myself 
essaying the smaller but no less 
exacting role of the Almighty; 
somewhere else Portable Theatre was 
resenting an early David Hare or 
noo Wilson, Welfare State were 
enacting a pagan child's naming 
ceremony - with real goats - and 
Jeit Hunt’s College of Art Theatre 
Group was staging a mil-scale mock up 
of an American Presidential Election - 
with live elephant - in the streets of the 
city. And in dubs and pubs, agit-prop 
groups were relating contemporary 
abour history, and joining, in their 
iwn way, the general and universal call 
for the overthrow of all fixed things. 

As the 1970s progressed, however, 
this fragile unity between street- 
theatre, social realism, agit-prop and 


David Edgar 


collectivism were at least moral iv 
superior to the alternative ideologies 
on aesthetic offer, that such ideals 
were, if nothing else, the ethical 
common sense of the age. While that 
was the case in the mid-1970s, the 
capture of (lie commanding heights of 
the moral economy, first by the 
individualist right and then by the 
consensual centre, changed the 
attitude of the playgoing middle class 
towards the new radical theatre from 
one of nervous acquiescence to one of 
impatient rejection. 

This did not mean that our great 
stages were suddenly flooded with 
right-wing plays; what happened in 
general was an altogether more subtle 
privatization of concern, which 
reflected the way in which the political 
and social aspirations of the 1960b had 
become personalized and thus 
rendered harmless in the 1970s, as the 
"we” decade turned into the “me" 


reaction of the partieipimts to it. naturalist eni 
Clearly agit-prop or cartoon theatre is serious kind, 
on the far end of the objective end of 
that spectrum: the subjective factor is I. have clip 


naturalist endeavours of ;i much more 


that spectrum: the subjective factor is I have thought for a long time that 
more or less eliminated, in favour ol social realism provides u kind of 
the direct and unambiguous dialectical synthesis between the 
presentation of the playwright's super-subjectivism °f naturalism and 
political analysis. Hence, the employer die super-objectivism of agit-prop. To 
is shown as a Victorian archetype explain public life in the theatre, it is 
oppressing a downtrodden labourer in first necessary to be recognizable . and 
cloth cap and waistcoat not because the on ly then, having won tne audience's 
plavmakers are unaware that fashions trust, to place ihuse recognizable 
in dress have changed, but because the phenomena within the context of a 
essential message is that basic class perceived social iruth. in my play 
relationships have not. Destiny. \ included n scene where a 

It is understandable why this clear. 

imnmKitiitnuc «- »-- i- orancli of a neo-fascist party. The 

attractive (and has Y undergone characters were carefully selected to be 
something of a revival) But pSS re P resentaliv « of ,he various different 
5!S im r£.!i groups and interests I thought likely to 


eminently, of (he extraordinary 
performance of Gethin Trice at the end 
of the second act of Trevor Oriffilhs's 
Comedians. And I think it will now be 
clear where I'm heading. Somewhere 
between ihc streets of Bradford and on 
the one hand Ihc stages of the National 
Theatre and on the other the working 
men's clubs of Liverpool, a connection 
was lost, and that connection was with 
the kind of theatrical imagery which in 
this country hus seemed to be the 
exclusive preserve of those visual 
artists who have chosen to make their 
statements through the theatre. Both 
the moments I just mentioned are. of 
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political share David Hare’s fundamental ST 

960s had reservation: that the form implies that n L <J3 

d thus ihfi ntithnr hns rhf» mninr cdiilempornry Britain, , and at the end 


course, pure performance art. They 
are the type at things you could have 
seen regularly in the work of groups 


the author has settled the major 


questions of the story before the play fSS 
L “ Walttlns Tde h ed r 
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rendered harmless in the 1970s, as the questions of the story before the play « iJJSS ? wh£k 

“we" decade turned into the “me" has begun (which accounts ?,? P “ f ch f 1 Ll Wh ^L , ^° U n E r ) 

decade, and the pot generation paradoxically for the breathless, over- ™ n t ^ i r, r! fa 

matured into the Perrier Generation. Iiectic didacticism of most agit-prop h ! l 1 oTh l i ho 

So by 1980, the demand was no longer plays). The most dynamic moments ol 1 

for plays about the masses resisting the most plnys occur when [he attitudes ol SSSi t ,hl 


paradoxically for the breathless, over- « H “X" 
htttic didacticism of most oglt-pron “2 ™ 
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disablement of class or racial the characters, or the audience’s ^ ^ 

oppression, but for drama which dealt attitudes to the characters, undergo a fmm^ 
instead with individual cripples radical change (the first three acts oi 
overcoming literal disabilities. In New King Lear are all about the growing. 

York ancf then in London .he chcfllv reali^lmn thk non* 1 Info happened WUS that he teCOgtUZabll ty 


instead with individual cripples 
overcoming literal disabilities. In New 
York and then in London, the 
wheelchair, or at the very least the 
crutch, seemed to become a 
compulsoiy theatrical prop; perhaps 
the paradigm was the unexpected 
Broadway success of Lanford Wilson's 
The Fifth of July, in which the hero is a 
homosexual, legless Vietnam War 
veteran, who achieves personal growth 
through teaching dumb children to' 
speak. Elsewhere, the maimed 
protagonist appeared in The Elephant 
Man (the deformed). Duet for One and 
Who’s Life is It Anyway ? (the 
paralysed). Children of a Lesser God 
(the deaf), and, indeed, Nicholas 
Nlckleby (the retarded). 

There seems little-evidence that the 
playgoing class is likely to flock bock to 
plays Much demand its expropriation. 
In the early 1970s, playwrights viewed 
the audience as nn adversary, and 
wanted, in Howard Brenton’s 
evocative phrase, “to piss in their 
eyeballs", but all that happened was 


R phi nn« n! draughty hall, the empty seats, the 


attitude cannot and do not work if the S22S 

diceare soclearly loaded that the truth 21 fle TaS subsS to 

my P annlysra of their acmal and 
subsequent behaviour, nnd the hopes 
^ and fears of the real people portrayed 
HE2; hu imno combined with the hopes and fears of 

mjJSSLi ;re™ e ,J?nt fi, ,he real people watching to create a 

genuinely mutual understanding of 
' “hy they came and why they stayed, 

which it is the unique capacity of the 
throughout the entire length of the theatre tQ creBle H r 7 

play. 

If agit-prop reveals the objective at ^ other words, there is life in social 
the eueiue of the subjective, then realism yet. Indeed it is perhaps the 
naturalism is at the opposite end of the ?. nl y current form of iwluical meatre 


like Welfare State and the People 
Show. They were once regularly seen 
in our work, too, and I think they 
should he again. They arc to he seen in 
the extraordinary, heartening and 
parallel development of alternative 
cabaret and the women's theatre 
movement, which is why those (wo 
sectors arc at present the richest in the 
British Theatre. 

TIiLs leads me hack to Victoria 
Radin's remark about the 
inexplicability of (he Nazi Holocaust. • 
That event is so difficult to dramatize 
because merely to choose individual 
examples of oppressor ami victim (as in 
the television scries Holocaust) denies 
the essentially collective nature of the 
experience of both: whereas no one has 
yet found a satisfactory way to present 
the depersonalized masses on the 


stngc. So. to present the great events of 
our century - events which inevituhly 
involve the qualitative change which 


If agit-prop reveals the objective at ^ other words, mere u me in social 
the expense of the subjective, then realism yet. Indeed it is perhaps the 
naturalism js at the opposite end of the ?. n ty curren l form of J^htical meatre 


S ens to the human being when he 
c ceases lo operate in small groups 
- you are going to have to look for 
metaphors. 

I have only seen two plays about the 
Holocaust which taught me anything 
about it. One was by C. P. Taylor, a 


rcalftv' -J Oeoraffier 1 VemaT^ 

Sffi’ nnonfie worid HnonS theorists of the Art they review, but 

warehouse of whose contents lie must ^^..ilua^horie sem ^hout^what 
make a feverish inventory". But of ^mclual Jwremni * aho “* w |jJ* 
emino thff nmiufi nf ivincr nn more audiences are thinking, and the 


Both chose to tell thefr story through a 
metaphor, nnd, as It happens, it was 
the same one: the Jewish orchestras 
that were forced to play for lliefr 


E arformance art- or, put another way, 
etween the political, university and 
‘ college traditions began to 
splinter, tne influence on the work of 
theatrical groups like Portable Theatre 
drained away, and the performance art 
lups themselves developed tbplr 
own circuits and tHeir own devotees. 
Farther, the agit-prop groups - those 
who saw the proper function of their 
craft as being, in the words of the early 
ehaw, "to induce people to vote on the 
progressive side at the next county 
council elections" L became separated 
>m those who saw the business of 
piay-making in a less measurably 
utilitarian, fight. Some writers ip this 
second category began to. see their 
■ "irk performed -on large, centrally 
ated Stages, in the provinces apd in 
London, and . even at the National 
Theatre itself. 

Such divisions, however, had little 1 
effect on the growing audience tar the 
new theatre; aq audience that was 
Qrawn J la fgely from the “ sarpp 
generation, and which , was now 
employed, by and large, in the social or 
educational sectors of the public 
service, or in political pressure groups, 
p r m the media; and, was large enough 
osustamthe mushrooming number of 
touring groups and community 


I want to discuss some of the 
strategies that political playwrights 
have tried, or arc trying, or perhaps 
ought to try, in the protect of 
explaining public events in a privatized 
age. Inevitably, such debates begin 
with the question of whether 
playwrights should present the surface 
reality of human behaviour, or what 
they regard as the essence of the 

mnrtitlnn .hou’ro uih»fh»r 


replicated must be chosen from the J wc mUsl performance in the ’ camps that 

infinity of objects in the world. Wlint 1 ■ ’ w u al breeds about his included old Jews telling very funny 
has made the hidden sub ectlvilles of Rea^n, see wnai weens auuui nis . | 7, 


their persecutors. 

In the former, called An die Musik, 
the second half consisted of n 
performance in the camps that 


has made the hidden sub ectlvilles of the buisrif sound 

naturalism much more important than 3 ' 

the form’s aspiration to objective Actual research, 
vision is that naturalism has become And yet. [f I think back over my last 
the dominant form of the world's twelve or so years of plnygping, the 
dominant dramatic medium, and that things I remember are the moments 
thereby the world-view of television when the iron discipline of social 
soap opera - that life is a continuous, Teailsm cracked apart, the muscles 
endlessly repealed series of equivalent relaxed, and some great blooming 
domestic conflicts and reconciliations, metaphor twisted up like a flower out 
as oredlctable and unchantdne as the of the shell. I think . of Howard 


as predictable and unchanging as the of 


cogs and wheels of a dock -Informs 
and indeed subverts the way we judge 


Brenton’s playpen of screwed-up 
newspaper in Christie In Love, and pre- 


• basis of sound Jewish jokes and ended with the 
• orchestra, stripped naked, playing as 
the stage filled with the smoke of the 
tack over my last gas. And the point was that we. in the 
f plnygping, the audience didn't have to feel guilty 
re the moments about laughing at the jokes and feeline 
ipline of social moved by the music, because it wasin 
rt, the muscles we who were doing it; but (he relief we 
great blooming felt at . that was tempered by the 
like a flower out realization that neither the Jews nor 
nk . of Howard their guards had had to do.it either, and 


Fee 


It was propoicd by A champion Of the BBC. . 

, (All widows having Or wanting something In common) 


own, the audience for neW radical work 
pj.roe, great institutional theatres, 
rouhcally radical work on such stages 
could only be sustained if there were a 
^semus among the mass audience 
• ' idea,s : ' oi iegautarian 

■rl f'-;- 1 ’i-l r ■- r ' 


That die widow ofPortopiouth was no different from 
• ' the widow of Buenos' Aires. 

Like death, the news b Immune to nationality. 

Answer came promptly that difference there was - • 
The widow of Portsmouth had paid a fee to the BBC. . 
Thus the bon mot of a champion of the Houle, 

One bearing a weighty name, pne known for esprit. 

, A« they tp*»t krtow, these Various women, '>• 

Such tolls ensure we all sleep! safely in our. beds, 

. alone or otherwise, ' 

Our famous beds, made for sleeping safely in, ; 

Once television has dosed our, .eyes. .< 

■ , ‘ r 't - ■ *. •*.; 

And those who are widowed into figures' of speech 
Are still required tb pay d»e Uceice fqp. * 

. It Is wit that needs no licence, where words' are free, ... 

; Esprit is .free and easjv..- ■ i •. : s. ; 4\! • . : 


that guilt is basically a mechanism for 
people to convince themselves that 
they have no choice about how. they 
behave. . 

. C. k Tayloris Good is about! glillt' 
and choice as well, and copperns "a 
ydiing German liberal who starts- 
- neariha bands playing in his head at the. 
time of the Nad seizure of power, and 
! whose long 1 march from alarm and 
disgust to compliance and. finally to 
total -complicity is punctuated by the 
music he thinks he is hearing, which 
effortlessly adds to His own individual 
. progress the progress of the German., 
nation, through, its music, towards the 
* barbarism of the Holocaust; " - - 


• •• Simmonds somehow manage to break 

. through the wall? of the specific to the 
: , : : : general, and to c'xpfaih me collectiye- 
; consciousness or faqth persecutor and 
persecuted on the sjage. Tq quote the 


v . persecurea on tne stage, iq quote me 

■ . ■ ’ shattering last line of.Taylor's play.os 

r '.. his heto arrives^ at ’ tne- gates of 
..Auschwitz and still thinks hei hearing 
: ...Schubert inhJs head; and then realizes 


that for the first time he Isn't. “The 
important thing was . . . that tbe!band 
was reaC. 
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Anneiyier 
Dinner at the 
Homesick 
Restaurant 

‘Anne Tyler is not merely 
good, she is wickedly good 
. . . she has arrived at a new 
level of power’ John Updike 

07011 2648 5 320pp 
September £7.50 


William Watson 
The Knight on 
the Bridge 

Reviewing the author's last 
novel, Beltran in Exile, 
Martin Seymour-Smith 
wrote: 'No mere historical 
entertainment, but a 
study of inner life ... a 
major achievement.' 

0701126353 208pp 
September £7.95 


Marcel Proust 
Remembrance of 
Things Past 

Available again as a 
Boxed Set 

Translated by 
C.TL Scott Moticrieff and 
Tbrence Kilmartiirt. - 

0701125504 Three volumes 
September ,£65 


LeonEdel 
Stuff of Sleep and 
Dreams 

Experiments in literary 
psychology which open , - 
now and searching avenues 
into the work of a number ; 
of established authors* 

070113905 6 368pp 
September ;£16 


- Esmond and 
;Ghty8^firadley 
; ;; . Marfan ; v , 

Run Rhino Run , . ! 

fhtrbtftotiort by* :~ 

BlspethHuxley : , 

: Pfwtogmphs by *;■ 
Mohame4 A, min : J ; • 
The dramatic story of the •. 
rhinoceros and its greatest; 

enemy, -t manl : • ' 

. 07011261329 136pp . 

44 colour & *10 black and ; 
white photographs : 
Sep^piher' ^.96y : l ! :; 

• . • '' Vi ■; •’ ■' j'-'v 

CHATTO&WINbuS- 


eommentary 


Ancient and modern moralities 


Simon Berry 

Fringe Theafre 
Edinburgh Festival 


The small resident company at 
Edinburgh's community-based Theatre 
Workshop put on a production that has 
alreudy toured community centres 
earlier in the year. The Year of the 
Cabbage, written by Tom Lannon, 
who is himself disabled, makes its 


■ ■ « ■ > ■ ■ ■ — " wuu n iimiacii uiauuitu, jiichvm iw 

“Professionalism" is the word on the audience uncomfortable for the best of 
lips uf observers at this year’s reasons. Written as a sour tailpiece to 
Edinburgh Festival Fringe. It is not yet the Year of the Disabled, it shows the 
clcur whether it refers to the standard indignities that an uncomprehending 
of production, to the look of the society still imposes upon them. More 
posters and publicity hand-outs or even dammngly, Lannon depicts the 
to (he actors’ wage packets. Obviously patronizing assumptions of health and 
a substantial amount of money has social wont professionals who wield 
been hazarded this lime, particularly in such power over the lives of the 
two complexes of venues which disabled. This is a model of persuasive 
between tnem offer eight auditoriums agitprop in its original stark touring 
und the potential of selling u quarter of version, adroitly directed by Andy 
all Fringe tlekets on offer on any Arnold. 

particular day. These commercially- The Medieval Players can appeal 
backed umbrellas , which lake on both to an academic interest in pre- 


.7. — r . . . uuiii iu an uiaucmic iiucrcai hi uig- 

sarnctliitig of the role of impresarios, Shakespearean theatre and also to a 
have made life tougher for the small childish delight in juggling, stilt- 
companies. The Inzy re^ewer no wa | klng an § fi re-eating. Their 
1 troubles to enter dnuk Masonic 8 - - • 6 


have he P er » Q d instruments. John Heywood’s 
chance ormaking a discovery. , f, ie Pardoner and the Friar (which 

Of course, it is the talent and/or borrows fifty lines from The Paraoner's 
enthusiasm of the performers that Tale) consists of a violent verbal 
make the Fringe so exhilarating for contest, conducted around and 
those who come to stand and stare. But among the audience, ending up as a 
serious Fringe-goers have needed physical free-for-all on the open booth 
exceptional stamina too this year. I was and trestle stage, Edwin Morgan's 
kept from my bed until 2 a m by the modem English version of the 
fascination of a guided walk in the fifteenth-century Dutch morality play, 
footsteps of Burke and Hare, knowing The Apple Tree, provides idiomatic 
that I had tickets in my pocket for verse dialogue which allows the actors 
medieval drama at 10 o’clock the same to concentrate on the mumming at the 
morning. heart of this edifying entertainment. 


ind fire-earing. Their 
>le is based on tne strolling 
their repertoire embraces 
jamiit of medieval drama 
ilities to farces, with 
ng music on authentic 


heavy breather by slighting the 
reputation of his mother. The final 
part, “Same Old Story”, gleefully 
explores the possibilities in u situation 
where men become pregnant. Juliet 
Cadzow brings out all the mnliee m u 
scatological Red Riding Hood fairy 
story, involving a foul-mouthed rag 
doll and loose-bladdered dwarf who, 
when kissed, turns miraculously into a 
handsome young electronics engineer. 

It is a relief to turn to the world of 
rural Oxfordshire a hundred years ago, 
ia Keith Dewhurst’s adaptation of (he 
first part of Lark Rise to Candleford. 
Margaret Gordon's promenade 
production with second-year students 
at (he Royal Scottish Academy of 
Music and Drama is a memorable 
exercise in audience involvement. 
Using stage areas against all four walls 
of tne nail, plus the floor space 
between, the cast show us some 
beautiful and poignant ensemble 


Pardoner and the Friar (which 


playing, interspersed with folk songs 
ana boisterous dancing. The audience 
is limited to eighty, and willy-nilly, 
most of them are caught up in (he 
action which swirls around and among 
them. This intimacy allows for some 
fine, unforced performances, most 
notably Judi Stewart as the young 
Laura in a continual state of wonder at 
the Lark Rise folk. 

The most inspiring late night show 1 
saw was Woza Albert/ at the Traverse . 


With two mu chests and a li« , 
tattered clothing Percy 
Mbongoni Ncgcma 
nosburg’s Market Theatre (V 
puny create n series of Z 
scenes about blncks in today's ta 
Africa. It generates the same wnd ' 
fuseuiuiion m a European audio* « ; 
the first silent films of Chartie Chaph 
must have had on an African oaTff ! 
story is, briefly, that Christ retail ■ 
earth at the invitation of the Botb 
government, but he is soonobsmd 
having u hnd effect on the coloured^ 
he is locked up on Roben l$w 
Escaping (with the help of I 
nrcliangcl Gabriel) he starts waffiu 
across the water towards CapeW 
until a helicopter blows them upwitbi 
nuclear missile. Three dayslaterChni 
appears by the graves of those 
martyred under apartheid. Hecalbon 
“Woza” (“Arise**’) by each m 
before returning to heaven. Hi 
laughable story-line servesasaveiki 
for some ustonishing cameos- awuu 
boy swatting flics off his open-air met 
stnll, two Johannesburg coal-beafa 
on the back of n lorry, a barber's shop 
with an amazing vocal representatka 
of the bund clippers, an old half-Moi 
Kaffir trying to thread a needle. Ai 
with Nnya, the performances cast i 
hypnotic spell, a sense of total IHna'H 
all the more powerful because it is mi 
ensy for Europeans to see how it a 
done. 


Author, Author 


morning. heart of this edifying entertainment. 

The Traverse is still situated in J? 1 ? un , dc I® dversil y * rewarded by 
Burke's and Hart's old stamping- thc 'L®™ 8 ivin g a peasant couple an 
ground, theGrassmarket , although the a PP le tree with amazing adhesive 
new director, Peter Lichtenfels, is properties. Among those caught in its 
looking for bigger premises yet again, p rflnc " e s are a louche Death and a 
Amongst this year's offerings are three ,, ous Devil, both of whom agree 
well-mnde plays, the most intriguing dr t0 . ,eav ® lae . “uple alone if they are 
which is Andrew. Dallmeyer’s The ^leased. Faith and riches are thereby 
Bays in the Backroom. Based on a s ? e . n . t0 ” ounsh side by side, a self- 
conspiracy theory of global dimensions HSjJfeous message which is nicely 
it bounds from one breathtaking unaermined in the playing. 

revelBtion to another.’. The play? ■Probahlv rhp , 

provided by Hull fruck TheatS 


playwright) and they treat the audience giving an inride' v£w^ 

programme qu° rts C ^lrto7”“Hlstory hksLsSS£ A 
r * , A d T e f reveal-causes. It presents Republi«“ inmarts of the H Btato 
^,ab ! .nk,.,c reSS ,on,ofu„ C xpl»ined pining "l'o 

T ’ . l i ^ ,eres j iji physiology of starvation, 

% eniRmas as the Playwright Peter Sheridan has to work 

disappearance of Howard Hughes* the hard to sain our svmnmhv t n th 


^K-Slr nte /^ te ;- I ? aHnie 7 flrbr,[, 8 s shockltl 8ly naked and smeared with 
In theSpcar of Destiny, used to pierce excrement, the last shreds of dijmitv 
ft ,n Hirer's secrificed to outrage the pnson 

buhkdr hnd banded down to o authorities as much as to gaih thefr 
succession -of willing, recipients demands. Their ^mmand??’ show 

• d ts P 0 *? 0850 !- human stature' behind h °his 
Full-Wooded perforniances make this fannjicism when he takes on a vouna 

SSbSA 

^ ^dmd'DnllK^ reaHfSlf ® Rfelf ^ 

hilarious pldtUre of Nixqri Une®! SoSKe nnH^S nS m ^ 8 ame - 
springing the imps h? had SB tbcaS BSonvLtt^ V&m • 

h> pol incal enemies. ■ “ ^ '^. cs 10 «. 

•Al the A^nibjj^Qoms. a vehqei h d ' h L U -' 
complex with an theatre.' thert d Hunger Strikl 

were performances ‘ by, the^ Nay? gheson tour and wilf^h^^^^ ’ 
Theatre. Irorn. the fncjlan heartland! ™ U5 ® ?b November. •- — R ^ 

ofSkrit drnwS 'Uc?nativrS^^ I^Upn a'season of' 

dialogue nnd sopg of folk -'theatre 5. e ^ re / ? v «r P«tival time 

Undertheinspi reef direct ion ofHabfb 
Tahvir. - who has . beep- recruiting ’ 

singers, dancert nnd story-tailors from trt n : ltbme. ( Th|s year 

th* Madhya Pradesh Si^tHcf ?j!2 ’K ' 
1959, the Story df a thief who promisei’ thers^rt-S- 8 ^ 5 ^^apaasa result 
to tell the truth contes oVei with, aireSlw k ^ shows : 

enormous \ energy, '■ Western tn *h!, f- bad successful runA 
asSumjiHphs of wha^nsiifiiiesBrtnH Qlaskow Th mi™, 


enormous . . ■ eneigy. ' , : ■ Western In thL r y bW successful run* 

I of : wJia^nstifhtTsiood ’ wS?GIub. 

acting arc challenged by both: the. VQ n\o n of 

miprovisntory manner and.;ihe:rtK: : Wwoa 

altsormlqn In these performance i SEo,. • .4nU« • !. ..Ca£oW 

wtrli 5 hjl^^i^? Uld ^ 3 ^*^"** oi ' 1 ^ ■ Sfr^SS2S J&2¥¥:‘i he .5wf® 


Competition No 87 
Readers are Invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not Inter 
than October 1. A prize of £10 is 
offered for the First correct set of 
answers opened on tlmt date, or fail- 
ing that the most nearly correct - in 
which case inspired guesswork will 
also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 
87 on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Priory House. 
St John s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
The solution and results will appear 
on October 8 . 

1 We live In deeds, not yenrs; in 

thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a 

w . ,, diul. 

We should count time by heart- 

«in , throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best. 

2 One solace there is for me, sweet 

a. « . hut faint, 

As it floats on the wind of the 

y Cars 

A whisper that spring is the last true 
And that triumph is born of tears! 

3 Of late, when we two met once 
The luminous countenance * and 

Shone just as forty years befort? 1 * 
Competitors, are also requested to 
coipon ’ 1 ' have in 

^petition No 83 
Winner: Gordon Swalne 
Answers; 

iWAatesass 

hour s; ptapi,^ on the new piano. 

sbe and Georgia 
h™ he able to start their musical 
T* 1 * 8 afternoon! 

& ri "! 'hat itlumpLS? 1 week affe 

tegUtfWGSS 


Mozart, which she and Georgie 
would Mibcscquently read five 
together. 

li. F. Benson, Mapp and IM 
chapter! 

2 She liml spoken to il abed 

George; played his favourite «Jn 
upon it; sat for long evening W 
touching, to thc best of her lifflf* 
art, melancholy harmonics od k 
keys, mu! weeping over them in» 
lonce. It was not George’s relM 
was valueless now. The next !j* 
(hut okl Scdley nsked Iter lo m 
she sniil il was shockingly out,® 
tune, (lint she had n hendnche, 
she couldn’t pluy. •. 

W. M. Thnckerary, Vunirp h 51 ' 
chapter A 

3 Madame Vatntzes continued [*• 

short while at the piano tt JJ. 
romantic composition for /ourb»® 
trailed off into a series of soloi»P 
visntions. , . . 

Without turning her 
for Mrs Goison still splendid 
lion back, she Informed hMjs^ 
“ Angelos is the victim of his WW* 


He’s pradicully wom a 
darling, tramping |o the bawrwv. 
the ntghi." 

She sounded a final wWcjjJj 
and closed the lid of the “P 0 ** ! 
P i8n0 - 

Patrick White, The 

Affair, 

| 8<XT1Ad If* | f 

| jsssssSsaET M 
i asssw^'p 

" 131$ fkxv>c*Lm*»* aw*’ I - v 
I mpiMPMUmwa . X- 
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commentary 


I -yf 

I ltawWMKWN'r .I—, 
1 iMUnw VW- | ||i 

» k 

» aasssagr?- a 


WaS 'jncr|jas i -- J . -ifi 

establiBhrilerit ■!' dey^bpfnfjiU 

jstory*^ .Charah’ and ' 
ewtttuhUy. fede ’Ip^r^cpncll^ i 
nnd agree to shflte 

flpoil^ >^v . !i J- •; v Hf.q 


Half a career 

William Vaughan 

De Chirico 

Tate Gallery 

The pictures stick in our minds like 
vivid dreams - looming towers, 
immeasurable arcades, distant trains, 
shadows of unseen forms. They mirror 
our fears, desires, uncertainties. They 
were painted in Paris before the First 
World War by an Italian homesick for 
the classical world. And yet, seventy 
years later, they are still our 
contemporaries. They still have a hand 
in the shaping of the imagery of our 
lives - in posters, films and 
advertisements. They predate the 
Surrealists, but have all the 
psychological relevnnce of that 
proselytizing movement. 

In this country the pictures of de 
Chirico are known principally through 
reproduction - for there are few 
Important works by him in our public 
collections. The current exhibition 
therefore offers a rare and most 
welcome opportunity to experience the 
. full effect or the originals. The result is 
certainly rewarding. The impact of 
these disconcerting works is so. 
powerful that the place seems 
positively haunted. But the sense of 
' disorientation is not due to the pictures 
‘‘ alone. For spiritually the show has 
never left the site of its origin, the 
Museum of Modem Art in New York. 
The Tate’s hand in It appears to be 
ihinimal - beyond hanging it in a clear 
: and well-organized manner. Their only 
contribution to the catalogue (207pp. 

' £8.95. 0 905005 43 0) is the insertion of 
t (heir name on its cover and title-page. 

L There is not even any indication in it of 
l which works are and which are not to 
* be found in the London version of the 
exhibition. 

, -. Although loosely referred to at times 
i as a "catalogue'’ the publication is, 
itrlctly sneaking, no such thing. It is a 
.book of specialist essays on select 
aspects of ae Chirico's art. There is no 
I listing pr discussion of Individual works 
([hough all are reproduced). Nor is 
there any chronology or overview of 
ilhe artist's life or achievement. The 
result Is that the book is of little value 
;to the uninitiated visitors to the 
. Whibltion, and these must turn first to 
he small helpful leaflet written by 
r. tichard Calvocoressi. In this there is a 
bnef biographical outline and succinct 
r'reumrt of current opinions on de 
j Chirico’s art. ■ • 

/ Calvocoressi’s leaflet is also 
£ “^resting because It contains an 
’ Implicit criticism of the selection of 
i in the exhibition. The organizer 
. the show, William Rubin, Director 
•:® Painting and Sculpture at 
rtne Museum of Modern Art, New 

I has stuck rigorously to the 
ntional modernist view of the 
Following his predecessor J..T. 
a pioneer in the study of de . 

s in Our 
st 

WHIstoyofFIlm 

»t, editor 

f tkxjuments^ reviews, 

Mjcerpts from books,- 

e evolution, of, thb film 1 

Jdee toward It. Many of 

>mely rare, long out of 
nfllng them together In ‘ 
i the large Issues that 
invention, economics, - 
frailty, and the Impact: ! 

• a .social and cultural . 

la one of. those 1 
n J**m for serious . 
fjub|t8hed September . 
batons,; £26,25 v : . z . : .'l 1 -f. 




Chirico - he has taken the line that dc 
Chirico is only an artist of interest 
during the early years of his career. 
Virtually everything painted after 1920 
is - in his view - uninspired and 
derivative. Only a handful of such 
works are included in the exhibition - 
and there is nothing painted after 1935. 
The result is that nearly sixty years of 
the artist's production are, to all intents 
and purposes, unrepresented. 

U is not difficult to see why Rubin 
subscribes to (his view. It was around 
1920 that de Chirico emphatically 
turned his back on “modern" art and 
started emulating the old masters. 
There is certainly no doubt that he was 
a far more radical and innovatory artist 
in his early years. If you subscribe to 
the view that the only good guys in 
twentieth-century art arc those who 
whole-heartedly devoted themselves 
to breaking the conventions, then 
there is no alternative but to regard de 
Chirico after 1920 a$ a burnt-out case. 
However in recent years there has been 
a growing uncertainty about the 
modernist image of twentieth-century 
art, and this nas brought with it an 
attempt to reinstate the later classical 
works of de Chirico. As Calvocoressi 
puts it "the trend now is to see the early 
and late (i.e, post-1920) work as 
forming a single continuity". 

Even if one does not value the later 
work highly it is, I think, a shame to 
excise it from the artist's oeuvre. For 
this distorts not just our understanding 
of de Chirico's career as a whole, but 
also our understanding of his early, 
innovatory works. For he was never a 
wholehearted lnconoclast. Even in 
Paris between 1911 and 1915. when 
he came into contact with the Cubists 
and the Futurists, he retained a sense 
of the antique. In these years his 
classical world is haunted by the 
present, which menaces a decaying 
senie of order, hi his valuable essby : 
“De Chirico and Modernism" Rubin 
claims these works as essentially 
“modern", and points out, to 
strengthen his case, that they 
undermine the traditional use of 
perspective to create a sense of spaliRl 
unity. It is certainly true that much ol 
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New Oxford books: 
Classical Studies 
and Art 

i Tatian 

t Oratio ad Graecos 
and Fragments 

Edited by Molly Whittaker 

Ta lien’s Oratio ad Qraecos 
contains the usual apologetic 
features of attacks on pagan Gods 
and pag an 1m mo rallty .and 
passionate Invective against 
Graeco-Roman culture. He has 
been neglected because his Greek 
makes dlti leu It reading, so that a 
translation and commentary are 
helpful. £11.50 


wf- 




“Gladiators and Lion", 1927, by Giorgio de Chirico ; from the exhibition 
revieweanere. 


reviewed 

the strangeness of these pictures comes 
from the deliberate distortions of 
mathematical perspective. But these 
distortions are not taken to the point 
where they totally disrupt the sense of a 
unified space. Rather, they create a 
tension with it. They are of quite a 
different order from the incorporation 
of multiple space that one finds in the 
works of the Cubists at this time. 

Even in de Chirico's most radical 
pictures, the interiors filled with 
faceless manikins and isolated 
fragments of mundane objects which 
he oegan to paint after 1914, there is 
maintained a sense of spatial 
continuity. These pictures, largely 
painted after his return to Italy 
following the outbreak of the First 
World war. are less evocative than his 
earlier vistas. But they are more 

contain innumerable references to 
systems of measurement and the 
gauging of experience, bringing 
together pieces of trompe-roeU 
painting with more schematic forms 
of t depiction. Frequently the scale of 
objects Is altered,' giving them a 


heightened presence. It is hard not to 
see in such works some response to the 
carnage that was going on in Europe. 
Not only is there a sense of 
disorientation, but his figures have 
literally become dehumanized. The 
modern world represented here is 
IiaTdly an optimistic one, and one can 
perhaps see in the criticism (rather 
than the celebration) of modern life the 
seeds of the rejection that de Chirico 
was to effect in the post-war years. Nor 
should it be forgotten that he was 
following a trend in his return to 
wholehearted classicism at this time. I 
Many painters - including Picasso - 
moved in a similar direction. 

It is perhaps too early to predict how 
de Chirico's later classical work will 
eventually be seen. It seems certain 
that it will.be appreciated more as a 
more pluralist view of twen t/eth- 
ground..Bu ( iljsnard 
to imagine that It will ever actually be 
preferred to hlsenrly work. For while it 
is certainly more harmonious it is also 
more hermetic, lacking the tense 
dialogue between tradition and 
innovation of the early pictures wh(ch 
is so relevant today. 


Pandora’s box of tricks 


Alan Brownjohn 

Frank Wedekind 


Adapted by Michael Feingold, 
American Repertory Theater 
Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh 

You enter (he auditorium to see the 
grey back of a divan, flatly presented to ■ 
tne audience downstage centre. 
Upstage is what looks like a trampoline 
propped up vertically, though it soon 
turns out to be the projection screen.' 
In the darkness out towards the wings- 
thert seem to be tape-recorders,; leads 
and microphones, and twp synthesizers ' 
lurk in the orchestra pit, ready to eml( 
•sounds resembling the creepy organ > 


Even with It, it is, sadly, not very much. 

Somewhere inside this production a 
coherent Brechtian treatment of the 
Wedekind plays is struggling to get out; 
In some early scenes tn 6 HCtors now 
and then pause to alter positions as if 
rehearsing, re-run bits of dialogue 
("OK let’s take it from the top"), or 
deliver hints that this Lulu may be 
guying itsown pretensions. But such an 


Moments af genuine power in either 
Uie performances or the stndng are 
few, They are striven for In Bob 


approach is rapidly overlaid by self- 
inaulgent technical gimmickry. This 
distracts attention from the dialogue 
and the verbal imagery; so marvellous 


•sounds resembling the creepy organ ■ 
music in old mystery movies, It looks 
right for a post-Brecntian rendering of ' 
Frank Wedekind’s "Lulu tragedies", 
Erdgeist and Die Btlchseder Pandora, 
done with the resources of modem 
entertainment technology. ' I 

The signal to start .tomes .when 
Frederick Neumann as Dr Schfln (put 
renamed, like everyone except Lylu! 
herself) makes a tentative entrance to. 
test the sound equipment; and give . 
clipped instructions to the musicians, 
before . launching into the Animal 
Tamer’s opening. addrejj. Everything 
. certainly does need tb be perfectly 
adjusted . This updating of ^edeklnd is 
not so much transferred to modern 1 . ; 
America, ps pitched headlohg Intd.fcn ; 
■ electronic riowhefe pf flashing lighlsj; ; 
taiekfaismnic screch: images'; and; 

sounds. Without 4“ 

' technical ‘ 


and the verbal imagery; so marvellous 
in the original Tn its throwaway 
sleaziness and bitter poignancy; and it 
needs to* Wedekind s : words are here 
diluted to. a thin slew of wisecracks, 
media, clIdMs i .and .psyehobabbUt. 
Inevitably; any possible rtibflejies .7 
such as the quality of passive Inpocence 
underneath Lulu’s ahiinality or the 
necessary ■’ ■conventionality or the 
society hovering beyond her world of 
grotesques ~ are (tot. 1 . . ' . 

Catherine ■ Slade’s . Lulu , ".a 
photographic model,' is a. slinky, 
knowing : sophisticate, from’ ..the 
beginning, played on the Same hole 
throughout. ! Her- milieu Is . ah 
upshockable world public relations 
men, photographers, rpafipsl and an qil 
Sheikh (a lazy substitute; .for, 
Wedekind's African explorer * ; who 
speaks in pantomime couplets). The 
mistake lies in updating the text. to 
which -.the production- remains, 
silrprisingly close and 'faithful: each 
stone is travestied detail by detail :•*- 
without delicate, intelligent judgment, 
of the-. ‘.ye^bal : limits ,. to which' 
modernteatfqb can be taken; This ts"a; 
.version which|rtjrely .pisses' the Cn&nbe 


Telson’s rock and reggae numbers 
(well, the original Lulu was. a dancer). 
But they only arrive in the finely-timed 
photographic session, when the shots 
which Schwartz |s • taking 
simultaneously flash up on the screen 
one by one in an enormous black-and- 
white contact sheet; in the final 
concentration of “road" images ("West 
Side AutoiWrecken", "Eldorado 
Motel”) as Lulu moves towards her 
prostitute’s death; and in the 
performances of Frederick Neumann 
as SchOn and Jeremy Geidt as a grimy | 
Schigolch. Neumann, jo particular,’ 

i delivers Mi' Interpretation ' 6 f superb 

' ,’mrenglhAiid.puthpsi and fhndorix’s: 

Bqrhalf of the play seems mere sounc^ 

• fury and incoherence after the removal 
of his huge stage presence by Lulu’s 

. revolver shots at the end or Earth; 
Spirit. . : .’. 

. There' 7 may - be ' one kind , of ; 
meretricious Tpglc in. the thinking of 
Lee Breber,' trie- director; ana , of 
Michael Feingold , who - with the help 
of the company ^ has Achieved this 
“transformation” pr “elaboration’’ of , 
Wedekind’s • text. ; Wedekind’s 
characters are at: least changed into a 
now, .thoijpughly;; up-tojdate. Kind of 

• puppet:: -swajitig,; postvirjhg;. afrrf; 
preehirifc figures who growl or- howl.' 
everything : |hey utter Into i theif.- 



L1 “Neill*' in Wedekjnd) ,tq. the 
‘s^’Without her Lean'.t get no 


mferophoftes l|j<e tock: performers, 
The linleffcpate qn<P* : missiles apti 
1 houses of tnfr . Space Invaders gafine, 
tiiirown large onto j the trampolme r 
could staha, as a symbol for ithe; 
production ^ a: Whole. Watching 
: ls ipdeeid 1 like pitting one's wit8 er\d 
; physical .reactions' tor. three ihbuTsi 
against a series, of banaL electronic 
devipes. Perhaps there is going to be 
, rporeofthisiort of "totai’’ theatie; but : 
its proper Venue IS the amusement 
■; nrcade. I . . 


Aristotle’s 
De Generations 
et Corruptions 

Edited by C.J.F. Williams 

Aristotle's Da Generation eat 
Corruptione has as Its main topic 
coming into existence and ceasing 
to exist . II attem pta to d If fa rentlate 
these phenomena from other sorts 
of change. The conceptual 
problems remain acute, and the 
translator's notes argue for certain 
Interpretations of Aristotle’s 
cosmological doctrines which 
conflict with those current In. 
existing discussions of his work. 
£12.50 paperback £6.25 
Clarendon Aristotle Series 

The Red-Figured 
Vases of Apulia 

Volume 2 

A.D.Trendall and 
A. Cambitoglou 

1 The tola f number of exta nt Apullart • 

• red-f igu red vasee cannot fall Bhoft 
- of ten thousand, arid the prefieht 
work Is the first attempt to survey 
the history and development Of the 
fabric as a whole, from Its 
beginnings In. the later fifth century 
BC lo Ifoend around 300, The 
second volume deals. with some 
6000 vases of the second half pf 
the fourth century B.C. £75 

The illustration 
of the Pauline 
Epistles 

in French and English 
Bibles of \he-Twelfth and 
Thlrteerith Centuries 

LubaEleen 

DurlngtheHlghMlddleAges.lt 
became the praallce to ornament 
Bible manuscripts with 'hlstorieted' 
Initials, that is, to place llgural 
sepnes wlthlh Initial letters of each- 
book of the Bible. This lean ^ ^ ; . 

; :BFtriei'pr«JucedJn Ehgfand and ; 
France Ihlh’elwelftii and thirteenth. ' 
centuries. Illustrated £40 

Catalogue of fhe 
Collection of 
Drawings in the 7' 
Ashmolean 
Museum 

■ VplM’rriG IV. Earlier British ; 
Drawing ' 4 ' "- v . >: '• 

Edited by '. ..r- - 1 ' 

David BlayneyBrown . 7 

.Th Js vbi iime OTfo^rfsea the. ;■ 

■’ idrawlhgs by.Biitish irtlsts, and J '«■ ■ 
by foreign erp working In Er gland, ]. . ; 
*' "who werb bprfi before 1775, ;■ ! j ; 

illustrated £50 •; ; r 

Oxford ! 

University Press 
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I need lo know more about the 
unfortunate N. Macleod, author or 
Korea and ihe lost tribes of Israel with 
Korean, Japanese ami fsraelitish 
illustrations dedicated to Great Britain, 
America, Germany, France and the 
other Teutonic nations of Europe, the 
supposed representatives of the Royal 
Hntue of Judah, and the seed only of 


the Royal House of Ephraim and the 
Children of Israel their companions . . . 
(there’s a lot more to the title but that is 


the gist of it), published in Yokohama 
in 1879, alone with a curiously- 
illustrated guide hook to Japan, 
obscure threats to his enemies, much 
self-pity, and advice lo Japan on how to 
become a world power. (Adopt 
Christianity, fish freezing, scientific 
division of labour and the Macleod 
patent lavatory.) 

Authorities distinguish him from 
other N. Maclends, for example Ihe 
three Norman Madeods. of whom one 
was tried for high treason and later 
knighted, while the others were a pair 
of Scottish divines, father and son. 


railway shares and mineral rights and 
the treasure of Solomon's temple 
found in Jin Mu Tennn's grave, and 
how to foster the fledgling Mitsu Bishi 
company and thereby “grant both 
Japan and foreigners all that was 
required for (heir mutual benefit by 
which the sun would never set on the 
dominions of Dui Nipon, as well bs 
cure her of u long standing foreign 
bowel complaint . . 

The rising sun ruse: I don’t know 
about the bowel complaint; but I hope 
Macleod made out nil right. 


Eric Korn 

recipes, and not the first (“a second .or the following memorably Thribblsh 
smorgasbord" it says); the official title (Thribblike, tnribbesque, thribhinn) 
is What's Cooking in Congress, written lines on Millnrd Fillmore: 
and published by a life-affirming „ ... 

wh u o ple J= ll ioi^v rian i "S ,r, -£ t? 8 aK!' 

who are jomtly 1 guess Hanan Of this uninspiring man. 

Creative Press - Books (The Work- His spouse Abigail 
shop Under Ihe Sky) of Saratoga A former school tcnclicr . . . 

■Snrmos Parunllmu, 


Springs.” Parentheses not mine. 

Harian Creative Press - Books have 
also published 3 by Harry Barba 
(novellas), 3x3 by Barba and friends, 
One of a Kind by Barba, The Day the 
World Went Sane (described as “a 


The temptation is to quote a whole 
anthology of first Indies: 

His chatelaine Louisa 
Only foreign born 
First lady, played both hnrp nml 
Spinet very well 

but 1 must leave rOom for the lyrics 


Something of a bench mark in 
cudy ^typography, or creative 
misprinting, was established recently 
by our daily contemporary The — 

— . (I won t trouble — ,,L 

namc, but it used to be 

— .) ft was a chalful piece 

f he — - ’s unmistakable tone of 

nmused tolerance (the lone of 
Mediterranean holiday postcards from 

friAn/ e iuIia !«(*•■« n Lf & at . . ■ 


novellette and a play”) and The Case PH 1 1 T must !eave rtoni for thc lyrics 
for Socially-Functionaf Art, Education \ a,as - 1 cann ° l reproduce Ihe music) of 
and Culture. There are also the Harian i am “ Martinos “America, My 
Creative A wards, so getting fifty sena- ruPJr* J hc g° ld_EN ba y> 

tore, sixty representatives, a deceased [ ,g A .“PVEHi shore I|CS ,hc 
Drary me — senator, a congressman's spouse and , . °‘ E-VERY people EVER 

you with its two presidential press officers to de- 8 L e 5 n " m8 -’ ten ““re’ 0 SIX ,his re-ci-pe- 
: published in scribe their favourite food Is by way of of d F a iW' the ,a 5L e * Sfo-cy. soup in 
itful piece. In relaxation. , P er-fect Mix. . There is more, hut 

nku . ■ niy apDehte fails me. 


But not without significance. “It is in 
the heat of this very real kitchen of 

lllfv (nuc fhn aWliAfV 


WT V 1C ? I son, Mcdiicrranean hnlichiv nnefmr^c rmm 11,0 IICHl or mis very real Kitchen of 

Af mtSfor rC /n P C ? of , Goil ' x Mercy friends who have a map of the M6tS lifc ji W ‘J e Dior’s introduction, 

our , ,hcir kitchcn ) nnd il concerned an cmi, HV invention “Barba^ 

parents from the Garden of Eden and imiian cues". “Hint Amnrimnc 

Cracks at the Kirk for the folk of Kin fra, 

lUM cnlnnJIrll.. .U.,. I * J . 


two splendidly plonking titles, one of 
Utem more or less responsible for Ihe 
Disruption. The third Nnrmnn (editor 
of Good Words, by the way) did 
venture far enough from Caledonia to 
write Peeps at the Orient, but he seems 
never to have recovered from the 
ngoursorthe trip, and died in 1872, loo 
??on to have been our man, who is 
identified by thc British Library 
catalogue as “writer of books on 


Indian cinema mcgaslor or gigostar 
who recently underwent emergency 
surgery for n ruptured intestine, 
escorted by the prayers of (he 
multitudes who follow his films, (or 
yilms as they are called here, a 
curious reference. I suppose, to Nine 
Elms, the site of London's wholesale 
fruit and vegetable market). 


cues", “that Americans become non- 
partisan in the fullest sense of the 
word." But not non political. Whether 
incumbent or retired (Barba uses “ex 
officio to mean “out of office") they 
are still in there, boosting regional 
produce and giving off an air of 
wholesome frugality. No delicately 
glazed roux, no concasses or salmis; 
most of the recipes crill for beans and 


b — — wi wuuna 1 

Japan , an admission of ignorance. 

Macleod tells us a lot about himsejf, 
though intelligibility suffers from his 
and the oriental printers' unhandiness 


the item concluded cSia and .w®’™' 1 “■• 0r 


_ j| . ■- _ VllllUbtB 

“TS J su, . Iera from his he 1 'wasn ac t i H ^ a ^ wa ’ s "suHy^kT^a^atore! 

and the oriental printers* unhandiness phrase (“MM the tourist* nS” ^ a ! , lc JJ^ich sounds like a campaign song 
with punctuation, and his reluctance EwK P™ T S UU P romote IwwStBS 

ever to finish n sentence . Macleod was our luxuous Casino”* nri!S 008 a ! Pec 5P P e; Florida offers Key Lime Pie 
n Macleod of Skye, apoarentlv; “poor haven’t ' ) S d rac i 1 or Florida Shrimp Casserole^ (to «£ 

Mac who refused £3 u|qO 0 bribeto SaSaking^ocess o?^.^ "2SW fl 

3imbo de hypothesis, inductive lean and P Re presentative John Breaux of 
confirmatory twt bV whid I « mc - m Breau * 

— that “he SureT hh (which reminds me tfaat'A. J. UebUng 


betray his prince, mina bimbo de 
gozarimasho, as it is too far north for 
the golden calf to travel, the navy is 

Hnlnnm'g'e ■/ ' 


my appetite fails me. 

* * * 

I have another work on political 
economy, too, of which I am 
specially proud. It is quite 
unreadable and I am sure 
unsaleable. I often take it down and 
look at It. I leave it about to tempt 
people, but it is as unreadable as n 
cuneiform inscription. The book is 
On the Principles of Political 
Economy and luxation, by David 
Ricardo, Esq., Second Edition, 
London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, 1819. It has a back and covers 
of green leather - is in excellent 
condition (never having been read) 
and it is really beautifully printed. I 
do hk® David Ricardo, Esq. No 
publisher dare write Michael Arlun 
Esq or even Rudvard Kipling. 
Esq,, today. The book is on offer nt 
one shilling. 

The Private Papers of a Bankrupt 
I9$y? e er ' Cape 1 ” 1 ( reissae 
Lot 457. Ricardo D. On thc 

ESf* ± P °!F$u! L ™'™y «»rf 


?*"“ the writers arrival in Japan P In 
1867 during the Jast shoguns reign he 
!, as devoted n areot part of his time 
and all his available means to travel 

i . w i e S ch ?V ■ ■ of,en without a 
single dollar in his pocket, when the 
exchequer was fiiH, when necessary 
he travelled In. state, tandem 
Japonicum with an extra outrider, 
the Japanese nsked him if he was 
travelling at government expense, as 
lf ?!] e coul f n °l iravell pro bono 


Since the film-fans numbered not 
m Hons or billions but hundreds of 
millions it would be best to call him not 
I" e EJga-Star, but crore-star, that 
h° ndl Hindi mikliiplier fof 10", a square 
lakh or !akh of lakhs (an Indiar 
Junit would be called lakhluster). 


ClTiipf owcei ana Sour Wiliam Young^Durflna^ ffr "Si* 

Edward ^ aC H USCttS men * includ ing William Young 8 Darling who wriitl r 

fMmm 

mpjm mkm 


pubEicuni wllhoui having liic crtdii 1 aSrSOS^B 

-sasBaSaaffi fcssKsfeiua® nf 

s ' Se"K f “S* Mlcte" C F»,Ti fee 6? ?" d 

was deprived of the roiot of all evil, Margaret Thrasher* >h - i2?!- or ^ mm y Carter’s frmt* n .HI?,' 

reandshmr — ' 1 •* * 


° ,/w of uho* J* 

(J. Joyce), Collected Ephe^^j ' 

Jte". teJ. CHHe 

( Virtue IMS "with engraving 
fi. Kodcnbcrry, Star Trek: ^ 
Anon, Hvnrieita's Hnnaduto,^ 

qfRmUyUei 4$ 

It this sounds omnivorous iht, 
it is purl of the dietofash^i 
Borzoi called Bronre (fe 
culled Boris, but this utoogf 
Russian bns\ a sound used If 
mvny importunate does dtSA 
have aiuscd him confusion iffe 
memory is functioning). Hii m 
being on a level with themidfltSI 
the standard bookcase, and lwi.1 
seems, a horror vocal , tenditoBb' : 
books to itself as a lamp fliafot 
flics, as butter flies). I. 

But since (as those of the hoesth 
who oppose my plan tohaveUsu 
amputated are quick lo point « : 
there ure thousands of booksatwi 
house that he hasn’t eaten, l(l»n - 
of some urgency to decide whkii 
his teeth will turn next. Whenheh 
eaten only the Burgess and (be Bn y 
deduced that his method 1 , 
ulphnbeticnl, and inductively m 
Cabala collection, and ihe six cow f 
Cnbot Lodge’s Memoirs (asne^i 
when lie ate the anonymous Maria 
wondered if lie was giving meitta , 
to the authorship (Joyce Cary, CA 
de Viicii, Dr Cobnnes?) Bui h»n 
meal (marking and inwardly diasa 
was Steinbeck’s Cannery Rot l 
suilnhlv puppyish book, yea d : 
think, boisterous, goodhearted.ui i.' 
bit soft) which onfy made sense II 1 
was working through some kiidi : 
eiininc index which cross-re/efaB 
titles and authors, like iheoUjt ' 
about Mill un Liberty with DIttooaft 
Floss, which members of IheSodrt^ 
Indexers (did you know there wit 
Wheat ley Medal for an OulHuil' 
Index?) assure me never tupped 1 
dismissing it ns a mere cmfity 
Cunurd, Enchnind; ditto, mere;® 
orange, ftT) or Old Wives' Tale (fl 
M'iVw’ Tale, Wte see Bennett, (Bad 
Arnold; see nlso Peelc, G.; H " 
Dame). 

It’s perhaps rclcvunl lo mentis 
Cannery Row was the firs! 
(1945). rubber-stamped 1 
edition" on lliu rear free endpaper.* 
with the ticket of The raj* 
BcKikshop, Johannesburg. ThiscPK 
it a rare if trivial variant, wtudj l"E 
been hoping to sell for 8 MfrWJP 
sum to a Monterey ctxnj* 3 *' 
(completist is bookman's eupw®e. 
for “monomaniac"). Of awj JJR 1 
nbsence of u dust-wrapper 


to the editor 


. v 


me that 
more about 


111 U UWl'Wlflppvi 

deterred Him (I menu fa 
Culifornian, not the Borzoi, rto»» 
demonstrably indifferent w 


• Works •. . .• [307 words omitted} . . . 
.this present edition ^ ’. . ; os good and 
i. ready a sale ns Its predemssors. 

N. Macleod Is also notablo for his 
verse: v ; • 

King Davids seed, transplanted rooi ol 
: • . Jcsros noble vine. ; 

Whose boughs spread forth to Cnledonfas 

Her fruit a iacepf Kings amfnilers bore. 

• dl on many a throne.!. : . 


ml 


s t-j 


^■eiiiuiiMimiiy ifiuiiiwiw'k — 

presence or absence of 
having done his Baconian W ' 
reading maketh a full dog - 1 w 
Fmucane, new and wrappers. “j. 
the Byron, jncketless fmo 
though otherwise a particwjJJ 
and fresh example - twjj 8 - 
freshness attracted him - 51 ™ 
Victorian dec doth). ^ 
Well, some books are 
and some few to be chw* .j 
digested; but I was most bun 
was he - by the damage lo HwjzL 
pretty little parody of 
memoir genre with lip” 
illustrations in the style of 
which I have found in no.csSj^ . 
bibliographies. It. has, I 
“Hail and Farewell 1 * by Hui- rr-w 
and is presumably erilircly 
would thus be an excitw JJJS 
fair u Walpole collector, 
such a thing. • - -J 

,By the time the habit 
(we are trying powdered dopwv 
the spine ano el^tosbpc^-i 
paws) there should be an unp^:, 
eclectic list, and .1 intend to 
, catalogue with the til* Jgy 
dogged". But friends in tb fi 
"friends’ 4 as I prefer to 
suggest I Should teAt* 
remainder of nyy slock as 
dog wouldn’t touch*. 

IhMND ISIrtp M 


The OED 

Sir, - How disappointing that the 
generous space you gave to a review 
(September 3) or the latest volume of a 
Supplement to the OED was squan- 
dered by somebody who disapproves in 
principle of alphabetized dictionaries 
at any level whatever. 

Roy Harris implicitly rejects all 
generalizing about language use 
which, extraordinarily, he thinks pre- 
cludes belief in “varying shades of 
semantic grey", an extreme simplistic 

G sition which neither Sir James 
array nor any present Oxford lexico- 
grapher ever held. The dictionary 
for which he makes an impassioned 
plea, which would fully describe “the 
very complex social and situational 
diversification of English", "the Eng- 
lishman's vocabulary and his wife's, 
or his daughter’s”, would either be 
of infinite extent or of such a degree 
of particularization with respect to 
persons, times and places, as to be of 
. no use or Interest at ail. And if one 
must generalize, a structuralist’s 
generalization depends on several 
factors just as thc traditional 
lexicographer’s does: on evidence 
(hat hns been collected - evidence which 
must still largely be taken from 
printed sources (great novels down 
to drivel level), though of course 
modern technology puts other 
• resources at any editor’s disposal; on 
reducing the language to >4 a clearly 
determinate number of verbal mean- 
ings"; on analysing words and uses 
that the lexicographer “never knew 
or used or saw before"; and on an 
interlocking system that is inevitably 
a theoretical construct, because the 
subsystems of the individual are 
infinitely variable and can never co- 
incide with the total system revealed by 
. the lexicographer's accumulated 
data. 

Roy Harris nowhere in two TLS 
pages gives an inkling of whnt kind 
* of a work his substitute for a diction- 
ary would be. Perhaps it would in 
some ways resemble a thesaurus of 

S my, with all the concomitant 
rations of cross-referencing 
and indexing. Anyway, he gives us 
no reason to believe that his method 
would deal with the overwhelming 
^practical complexities of general 
lexicography at the level of thc OED 
. (there are 154 sections, and within 
them numberless subsections, in thc 
• entry for the verb set, and more to. 
come in volume 4 of the Supplement). 
■: TTie existing building, it seems, in all its 
Gothic splendour, is to be demolished. 


mostly by-passed or ignored in the 
chilly semi-scientific works of profes- 
sors of linguistics. Unfortunately 
“ordinary people" do not normally 
consult it but make do with deriva- 
tive or smaller dictionaries. The sup- 
plementary volumes of the OED, 
like the parent work, register the 
strange and idiosyncratic language of 
the poets so that future generations 
of scholars will know what the words 
mean and where they occur. Sir 
James Murray and his colleagues 
have enriched the lives of generations 
of scholars all over the world in- 
terested in and deriving pleasure 
from the rare words of writers of 
former ages. The hapax legomena 
represent no more than the agree- 
able “hundreds and thousands” on 
top of an iced cake, but they help to 
make the cake what it should be. 

The vast quotation files in the 
OED Department also form the 
basis of editorial judgments about 


in fact, he only says “Ihe cele- 
brated Martin Heidegger, star pupil 
of the Jew Husserl, and himself later 
involved with Nazism”. Thc depth of 
his involvement has been played 
down by his many philosophical 
admirers, but it can be estimated by 
reading the very rare book, consist- 
ing only of documents without a 
commentary, from which thc photo- 
graph reproduced on this page is 
taken: Guido Schneeberger, Nachlese 
zu Heidegger. 

Thc popularity of Hannah Arendt 
among thc intellectuals of her time 
illustrates Julien Benda's thesis of La 
trahison des clercs - thc treason of 
the intellectuals. This treason is their 
romantic attempt to be cleverer than 
reason itself and to extol romanti- 
cism from a philosophy of nostalgia 
to a philosophy' of power - the 
power of unreason. (Today they attack 
reason by associating it with the atom 
bomb.) 


the fifteenth of October 1764, in 
thc dose of evening, as I sat mus- 
ing in thc Church of the Zoccolanti 
or Franciscan fryars, while they 
were singing Vespers in the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter on the ruins of the 
Capitol. 

In ihe second version he stated: 

It was on the fifteenth of October, 
in the gloom of evening, as I sat 
musing on Ihe Capitol, while the 
barefooted fryers were chanting 
their litanies in the temple of Jupi- 
ter, that 1 conceived my first 
thought of my history 

And in the third Gibbon wrote: 

Il was at Rome, on the fifteenth of 
October, 1764, as 1 sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol 
. while the barefooted fryars were 
singing Vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of writing (he 
decline and fall of the City first 
started to my mind. 



Heidegger is seated on the left of the uniformed Gauobinann, Arthur Gdpfert , Chairman of the National Socialist 
Science Organization. (See Sir Karl Poppers letter on this page.) 


It occurs to me, too, that Arendt's 
most overrated phrase - "the banal- 
ity of evil”. - could well be In its 
unconscious origin a defence of 
Heidegger and of romanticism, ff 






The Professor’s indignation or 
.blasphemous impiety" is also exer- 
cised over the policies governing in- 
clusion and exclusion of items and 
, P choice of particular descriptive 
labels. But the hterary preferences of 
jne OED and its supplementary 
volumes are not put forward at. the 
«pense of the nonce innovations of 
reporters writing for a local paper 
(newspapers from Morecambe, 
-!*}“* Keynes, Aberdeen. Nottingham, 
•_ .Jj” many other places in this coun- 
vy and throughout the world, are 
w e(( represented in the sup- 
E en ^. V( ? Iume5 )* or dvil ser- 
JJEJk- drat i , "B documents, or the 
J?fv ies of ordinary people “ (who- 
a m, 8ht ^ink they are). These, 
vasf V Arn S ort exami natlon of the 
• ^ cs Wou,d show, are far 

dirrirIDi mer ? us for inclusion in any 
HaS? a e ry 'k ho ^ ver ,ar ? e ' 11 « merely 
r pr 5™ 8 absurdly unsubstantiated in- 
thft/ihL tha *. lexicographers believe 
worid at large has “no busi- 
hmL*" tr 9 d (* c ‘ n S ne w words at all, 
Jj^jver usefuP’, ,i n fact' if new 

• thev Jir mea fongs are truly useful 
f othp»J^ g ener ally be taken up by 
an i °, rberU inclusion tinder 
: SF 1 * 1 “teria of frequency and 

'dwJlrW ,n dic language. The 
such^hnnJ 1 ? betyeen some or all 
samp bonce-formations, ; but between 

iy? remembered, too. that 
DasJcfP K afeve all the scholarly 
•FtetS ? ■ English .'(not German, 
etc),, departments 
|wico?B U L ,lh ® Jworldr aper of ojher 
.“PWf 1 * .(& .coiirSe>i ;'It l .,1# 


arc 

not banal? 

Incidentally, Ernest Gellner’s 
question about the (some?) Viennese 
can perhaps be answered a little dif- 
ferently: their romanticism is in- 
nocuous because It is part of their 
nature (Ferdinand Raimund). The 
other part is laughing about them- 
selves and their romanticism (Johann 
Nestroy). Though this, I admit. Is 
flattery. 

KARL POPPER. 

Penn, Buckinghamshire. 


the Acceptability of uses labelled 
erroneous, catnchrcstic or the like. 

These judgments are not wild stabs 
in thc dark, though they may appear 
so to the limited vision ' of one 
reviewer in his quotationless study. 

The OED and supplementary’ 
volumes represent not just the know- 
ledge of any Individual, but decades 
of accumulated evidence of usage 
and of public attitudes and declara- 
tions, of the skill and knowledge of 
numerous lexicographers, and or the 
.freely given comments and advice of 
scholars and well-wishers throughout 
the world. Lexicography at this level 
is a cumulative and corporate exer- 
cise. A single structuralist, in the 
dimness of his study, cannot see the 
structure, and never will be' able to. 

When people like Professor Harris 
have finished ignoring the OED and 
bring out their new construction kits, 

,1 suspect that they will attempt to 
build a thematic bam, with un- 
alphabetized bins . and stalls for 
kinship terms, colour words and 
vocabulary from the qthei! closed sys-: 
terns they love so much. IF these 
notional builders ever look tip from 
(heir unconstructed bam, they, might 
begin to be a little impressed by the. 
castle of the OED, enta geweorc (the 
work of giants), as the Anglo-Saxons 
would have called, it, and might just 
wonder if thelr 'small hammers and 
noils might prove to be inadequate 
for such a task. / 

. ROBERT BURCHFIELD. .. 

Oxford University Press, 37a St 
Giles’, Oxford. 

Heidegger and 
Hannah Arendt 

. Sir, - Ernest Gellner's excellent 
review of Elisabeth ^Young-Bruchl’s 

■ usnSJ^was Tlluslrated with ; a' pictjire ' ^mariSl v^effeSe iiretjudfele- left inguinal her- 
‘ of KShigsberg. Perhaps leven more; d i n f. {fec ve P ec& l of nia since his days in the Militia,' and 
.iiintei-esting would have been a pic- writtng.tnan me last. .*■■ no hydrdcele. *fne rapid enlargement 

,::ttire of Hannah’s .beloved and in- . In the first version pf. the famous of the scrotal swelling was due to the 
spiring teacher Martin Heidegger, incident Gibbon wrote; collection of ascitic fluid from the 


Hence Gibbon deemed botli the 
church and the ruins of the Capitol 
as (lie spot where he sat musing. We 
have no wny of knowing which spot 
_ he would finally hqvc chosen (Lord 

evil is, in essence, banal, then (our Sheffield chose which to print):' but 
unconscious tends to Interpret “is 1 ' as the ruins of the Capilol hud long 
identity) Heidegger and romanticism been effaced when Gibbon visited 
cannot be evil; for, surely, they arc Rome in 1764. One also notes that in 

(he first version Gibbon alluded to 
(he “close of evening”, in the second 
(o the “gloom of the evening", and 
neither fn the third version nor. in 
any other to “twilight" as such. 

It looks very much as if Gibbon's 
judgment of the incident’s “symbolic 
importance" was scarcely inferior to 
Craddock's, and as if for this reason 
the Decline and Fall "in some sense” 
caused Rome, twilight, - ruins, and 
friars. Perhaps I am not alone in 
continuing nevertheless to relish this 
imperishable purple ' patch, and in 
continuing to regard it as essentially 
t Craddock would say. “only mythi- 
cally" ~ true. .... ■ . .. 

RANDOLPH BUFANQ,-= 
746 1 17th Avenue, Menlo Park, 


‘Young Edward 
Gibbon* 

Sir,. B. Cambchah,: fn his , 

fe'vlew (August 6) of Patrida Crad- California 94025. 
dock’s Young, Edward Gibbon, 

quotes her disbelief that : Gibbon sir, - In his review of Young 
could have “lied” about so important Edward Gibbon by Patrida Craddock 
a matter as what C^nochan caHs the (August 6), W. B. Carpochan wrote: 
“famous story that he conceived the The hydrocele in his testicles that 
idea of writing the Decline end Fall eventually ' brought on: - his death 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol . He ma ^ as a nice psybfiobiographlcal 
quotes as well her opinion that the emblem.” This, I. found disturbing 
incident "really happened’ and that 'from a medical point of view. T 
“we must in some sense Irespect struggled to think how" treatment of a 
[Gibbon'sJ judgment of its symbolic hydrocele might cause death - the 
importance:. Rome, twilight, mini, ^ D f the plural of testicle and the 
and friars tn some sense caused the use bf the word, “in" we# Obviously 
Decline and Fall , -The .drafts of Gib- incorrect - and, failing,. looked &t file 
bon’s Memoirs of My Own Life excellent biography (1968) of Gibbon 
(British Library Add MS5 34874) re- by Sir Gavin de. Beer, in which foe 
veal, however, that I" Gibbon did not post-mortem findings made by Henry 


: idellrjef does not say much about in my Journal the place and mom- :peritoneal cavity secondary to cirrh- 

l.iHekfeggeris involvement with' Nazism: ent of conception are reairded; osis of the liver. Liver cirrhosis had 


been recently described for the first 
time by Matthew Baillie (1761-1823), 
who with Cline had also attended 
Gibbon in the Iasi few weeks of his 
life. Fluid was aspirated on three 
occasions, with . twelve pints drawn 
off on January 13, 1794. On January 
:!6, Gibbon woke feeling belter than 
for some time, but then abdominal 
pain set in and he died from general 
peritonitis “with only his servant pre- 
sent, peaceful in mind and in foil 
possession of his mental faculties”. 

MILO KEYNES. 

3 Brunswick Walk, Cambridge. 

‘Edmund Ironside’ 

Sir, - In his elegantly written piece 
on Edmund Ironside (August 13) 
Eric Sams mentions that in 1963 I 
drew attention to a Shakespearian 
image-cluster in the play. But even 
twenty years ago I was cagey enough 
to offer alternative interpretations of 
my discovery, saying that it “may be 
thought of either as supirorting Evcr- 
itt's theory or as raising doubts as to 
the validity of this sort of evidence" 
for authorship. I went on to cite 
another Shakespearian image-cluster 
in Shelley’s poem "The Boat on the 
Serchio”. 

This is not to deny thc interest of 
Mr Sams's reappraisal of Edmund 
Ironside or the desirability of keep- 
ing tin open mind on matters con- 
nected wuh the Shakespeare canon. 
Can any hard evidence oe found for 
the date of the anonymous play’s 
composition? 

MacD. P. JACKSON. 

English Department. University of 
Auckland, Auckland, New Zealand, 

A Palindrome 
Conference 

Sir, - We have taken a keen intcr- 
.tanj»r Id thp correspondence b(i ptfe:, 
dromes'- which fttfs 'appeared lit fotiT 
■■ columns from iime to time (for ex- 
ample, (he letter In your issue of , 
January 15 this year, concerning the 
authorship of the well-known paliit- 
. drome “T. Eliot, top bard, notes 
putrid tang emanating, is sad. I’d 
'assign it a name: ‘Gnat dirt upset on 
drab pot toilet.”’). 

Under the heading “Palindromes”, 
the most recent edition of Brewer’s 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable dis- 
cusses “palindrome dates”, such as 
27.9.197/. Only -three more such 
dates will occur this century: 
28.9.1982, 19.9,1991 and 29,9.1992 
(After that, one will have to wait . 
until the twenty-second century for 
another - 10.1.2101 - unless one Is ■ 
prepared to cheat slightly and allow 
the somewhat unsatisfactory 
10.02.2001.) 

September 28, 1982,' therefore 
seems to us a most appropriate date 
to begin a Palindrome Conference. 
Those participating will attempt to 
beat tbe record for the longest palin- 
drome ever composed, and to outdo 
in ingeniousness both Alastair Reid 
(the composer of “T. Eliot . . .' etc”) 

- and- the anonymous Inventor of tbe ■ 
palfodrOmos listed by Lord Norwich - 
. in' His Christmas Cracker for 1971, 
such .as “Now Hop, Major-General: 

. are negro jampots won? 1 ’ 

Those wishing to participate in the 
Conference should write to us 
immediately...' „ . 

/ EDWARD LLEWELLYN. 

Was, Llewellyii Arjs Intercoihmu-.:. 
nidation Group, Rlas Llewellyn, St 
Nerrot Isle, Gwent, Wales. 

Helcule Poilok 

; 'Sip,: - Bay; I. coppeck ■V lefolerice ' ( 
(D Kbb, as- is :noi& qifficulb jap :i.. 
expekep) in ze ;?kkic|e bi 1 Paul Jdn- 
n inks- in joup issue- of J3 Aujusk/ Qs 
Jennlnks berejs su, Akava KljskE’s fic- 


Pdildk in in fack of Beljlanjilljih. Zte 
na seen pebanfik buk, as . Bale Aka- ; 
va’s -aufolise biocjcvafep, I. Peel -I'' 
shoult puck ze pekolb slalp. . j*. 

. janet Jordan.: 

Home Close. Elsfietd, Oxfordshire. 

More letters appear oh p 974. 
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Frege’s Thought 

Sir, - Many of I he issues raised by 
Gilbert Harman in his review (April 
16) of my two books on Frege, which 
I have only just had an opportunity 
to study, are loo large, and too 
vaguely adumbrated by Harman, to 
be pursued in correspondence. I pick 
three about which he is more ex- 
plicit. 

(1) Harman claims that the ques- 
tion whether the complexity of a 
sentence reflects the complexity of 
the thought it expresses, or serves in 
some other way to determine what 
thought is being expressed, is with- 
out substance, ilis ground is that 
abstract objects like thoughts and 
numbers do not literally have parts. 
If he were right, this would furnish a 
strong answer to those I was criti- 
cizing for attributing the second view 
to Frege and denying that he held 
the first. Thoughts, as Frege con- 
ceives them, arc, however, unlike 
numbers in the crucial respect. This 
is precisely because, for him, (lie 
identity of a thought is shown by 
what is involved in grasping it: no 
one who has grasped the thought 
expressed by one sentence and that 
expressed by another can he in doubt 
whether they are the same. Hence, 
although to speak of the pnrts of a 
thought is indeed to speak metaphor- 
ically, It is a metaphor on which 
Frege insisted: the internal structure 
of a thought is that which it must be 
apprehended as having by anyone 
who grasps the* thought. If thought s- 
were not intrinsically complex, or if 
their complexity bore no relation to 
the structure of the sentences ex- 
pressing them, the same thought 
could be expressed by sentences with 
wholly different structures. It is pre- 
cisely this which Frege denied. By 
contrast, there is no sense to asking 
whether the number ten can bc- 
grasped only as the product of two 
and five, because numbers - as 
opposed to the senses of numerical 
expressions - arc. not grasped. That 
is why Frege says that the sense of a 
part of an expression is part of the 
sense of the whole, although the 
reference of the part is not part of 
the reference of the whole. If it is 
nonsense to speak of the parts of a 
thought, then much that Frege wrqte 
on the subject is nonsense.- 1 do not I 
think , so; but in' any ease l was 
concerned with . how to interpret 
firege. 

(2) Hufman appears' to believe 
that Kripke has shown- that we 
should be right to say thru If Jane 
Smith had never heard of Harman, 
: of semiotics, or of Bressanone, she 

' -would nevertheless come to know 
that. Harman was attending a confer- 
' ence on semiotics in Bressanone 
simply. . by hearing someone say, 
"Harninn Is attending n conference In 
semiotics in Bressanone", and having 
. grounds . for supposing him to . be 
spenking the truth. Most Tenders will 
surely ngree with me that she would 
know no more than that someone 
called* “Harman” wns attending a 
conference on some subject cnlled 
: "semiotics" in a place called "Bressn- 
nono'\ Harman should study his 
authorities more carefully: the dis^ 
tinctlon is precisely the same as that 
drawn by Kripke between knowing 
that "Horses, ore - chllod ‘horses"' cx- . 
presses a Truth,, and knowing the 
. ; truth that, it expresses. Neglect of 
^hls ^‘distinction is In some contexts 

(3) Ip defence of Krtpke’s claims 
. concerning rigid designation, Har- 
man repeats a stook argument, which 

; r.f WBd i on v.‘ , jfoPP?*® ‘ha* 
■. “Pseudo-Dionysius" is introduced ns a: 

proper. ■ rjame of; whoever wrote a 
certain treatise. Hannan insists that 
there is a : difference In -“modal, 

; status", between the sentences: . 

• (a) Pseudo-Dionysius never wrote 

... • '. . o line; ■ . ■ 

.... (b) The author of tHe treatise 
■ •; ' .. never wrote a Jine. . • . { 


Kripke's theory, but would be recog- 
nized, in advance of any theory, by 
anyone who knows the language, and 
(hat his recognition of it would mani- 
fest an essential ingredient of his 
knowledge of the language. The dif- 
ference is supposed to be that the 
proposition expressed by (a), though 
false, is not necessarily false, while 
that expressed by (b) is necessarily 
false. I defy anyone to make a con- 
vincing case that these judgments 
would be unanimously made by all 
competent speakers of English un- 
corrupted by philosophy, and that 
Iheir doing so would be essential to 
their mastery of the language. In 
everyday discourse, we are not much 
given to assigning modal status - 
contingency or necessity - to prop- 
ositions; rather, we import modal 
verbs or adverbs into our sentences. 
We do, of course, say things like, 
“Tlitil can't be true”: but that would 
he a natural comment on the asser- 
tion (hut Pseudo-Dionysius never 
wrote a line. To make out that such 
a comment is irrelevant to his 
theory, Kripke needs to invoke his 
distinction between cpistemic and 
metaphysical necessity, a distinction 
of which many ordinary speakers of 
English arc innocent. To convey the 
sense in which the assertion of (a) 
may be rated as only contingently 
false, one would have to resort to 
saying, for example 

(c) Pseudo-Dionysius might have 
died in infancy. 

This will probably not produce a 
conviction of the relevant difference 
between (a) and (b), since 

(d) The author of the treatise 
might have died in infancy 

.looks true, too: further doctrine has 
now to be invoked to explain this 
away. It would not matter, indeed, if 
<d) were unhesitatingly recognized by 
everyone as false: for we should, in 

' this way, have justified our according 
a - distinct modal status to the two 
unmodalized sentences (a) and (b) 
only on the strength of the difference 
in truth-value between the modaiized 
ones (c) and (d). It is. in my view, 
simply silly. to claim, as an essential 
ingredient of an ordinary understand- 
ing of the sentences (a) and (b), a 
recognition of a difference in respect 
of modal status: to do so is to con- 
fuse a particular theory with the facts 
of ordinary, linguistic practice which 
the theory seeks .to explain. 

MICHAEL DUMMETT. 

•New College, Oxford. 


Tipu’s Tiger 

Sir, - Tipn's tiger. Illustrated in 
your issue of August $,Hs more than 
‘'a painted wooden effigy". The body 
of ihc tiger contains a growl , and 
scream mechanism operated by turn- 
ing -a handle which pumps bellows. 
Tipu, the Sultan oF the Mysore, was 
reported to-be so delighted with this 
toy that he "passed hours in his 
music room with nn attendant turn- 
ing the handle of the machine' 1 . This 
unusual mnehine, now In the Victoria 
nnd Albert Museum, is folly de- 
scribed ■ in; Clockwork . Music by 
Arthur Ord-Humc, who reswred.it. 
The V & A publish a Colour postcard 
which shows that the golden tiger has 
his for arranged in n sort of Tailing- 
leaf pattern. The.. victim of hU atten- 
tion, measuring 5ft 10Jn, may be 
Dutch.. , ■ 

MADEAU STEWART. 

3. ’^Uwtehce ; Una, :• Burford, 
Oxfordshire. i ■ 


Rochester 
and Quarles 

Sir, - In his Attribution In Restora- 
fjon Poetry - DayidWth discusses the 



One piece of evidence Vieth did 
not consider is (hat “On Rome’s Par- 
dons" is a reworking of a poem in 
Francis Quarles's Divine fancies 
(1632) 3. 86 : 

On Rome's pardon 

If Rome could pardon sins, as Romans 

hold. 

And if such Pardons might be boughUor 

An eosic ludgcmenl might determine 
which 

To choose; To be religious, or else rich'. 
Nay Rome does pardon-. Pardons may be 

sold; 

Wee'l search no Scriptures: But the 
Mines, for Gold. 

The 1680 version attributed to 
Rochester: 

If Rome can pardon Sins, as Romans 

hold, 

And if those Pardons, can be bought and 

sold, 

It were no Sin, t'adore and worship Gold. 


If they can purchase Pardons with a 

Sum, 

For Sins they may commit tn time to 
come, 

And for Sins past, 'Its very well for Rome. 

At this rate they are happy’si that have 

most; 

They'll purchase Heav’n, at their own 
proper cost. 

Alasl ihe Poor! all that are so are lost. 


Whence came this knack, or when did it 
begin? 

What Author have they, or who brought 

it inf 

Did Christ, e’re keep a Custom-house for 

Sin? 

Some subtle Devil, without more ado, 
Did certainly this sly invention brew, 

To gull 'em of their Souls, and Money 

too. 

The discovery of the Quarles ori- 
ginal paradoxically strengthens 
Rochester’s claim for the reworking. 
Some critics, notably V. .de Sola 
Pinto nnd Anne Barton, have argued 
that we should credit Rochester with 
the variation on Quarles's "Why dost 
thou shade thy lovely race?'' 
(Emblemes 1635, 3,7) - significantly 
also in rhymed triplets. Rochester 
used rhymed triplets in “Upon No- 
thing" and Harold Love has pointed 
out to me that Quarles uses the form 
in Emblemes 3. 12, 3, 13 and 4. 13, 
as well as 3. 7; and also that 2. 15 of 
the Divine fancies contains germs for 
“Upon Nothing” - 

KEITH WALKER. 

Department of English, University 
College London, Gower Street 
London WC1. 

B. B. 

Tomashevsky 

Sir, - In Henry Gifford's review of 
Angiivskaya poeziya v russkikh pere- 
vodakh: XiV-XlX veka edited by 
M, P. Alekseyev, V. V. Zakharov 
and. B. B. Tomashevsky (August 13) 
there is an annoying mistake which is 
very often made in Western coun- 
tri« and spmetimes even in Russian. 
Gifford write!*, “This anthology in-' 
eludes three of. Donne’s Songs and 
Sonnets (two in apt versions by one 
of ,iis editors, Boris Tomashevsky. 
the eminent Pushkin scholar) 

Here, Gifford mixes up two 
Tomashevskys. The eminent Pushkin 
scholar was Boris Viktorovich 
-Tomashevsky who died in 1957, 
-while one of the editors of the re- 
newed anthology and the author: of 
hwo trans atlorisTrom Donrie is Boris 
Borisovich Tomashevsky, a son of 
Bdris : Viktorovich Tomashevsky.' 
„B; B. Tomashevsky was never a 
Pushkin scholar, although he was -an 
eminent' translator of English and 
American poetry and prose, and also 
art (taistanding editor of English and 
American literature in Russia. H 6 
d|ed In 1974. 

V . , OEORGE BBN: 

NW6 Brondesbury ' Pwk * ; Lond< ? n 


“unSblyed problem of authorship’? 
presented bv the poem "On Rome’s 
Pardons", which' first appeared in the u l. 

Pitted Poemi on severaj occasions gtfgUJ 

h /Ae Right Honourable- - the E. of T ?^ WM 

«^(l» 0 ).:Yieth summarizes the: 
evidence and concludes' "I am not 
c^rtyihteditbat [Rochester], wrote it V 


' “I" MI 4SUUCI, 

William Adams 4 The Cherry Stones 
has.. been wrongly printed as lSJ 
shmilfl ha)fe,Men r 185r. ;-V v 


Among this week’s contributors 


Peter Avery is the author of Modern 
Iran, 1965. and the translator of The 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, 1979. 

Richard Brown is co-editor of The 
James Joyce Broadsheet. 

Alan Brownjohn’s most recent col- 
lection of poems is A Night in the 
Gazebo, 1981. 

Bill Buford is Editor of Gran fa. 

Humphrey Carpenter’s biography of 
W. H. Auden was published last 
year. 

John Casey is the author of The 
Language of Criticism, 1966. 

David. Edgar’s most recent work for 
the stage was his adaptation of 
Nicholas Nickleby. ■ * 

D. J. Enright’s Collected Poems 
appeared earlier this year. 

Sir John Hackett’s The Third World 
War The Untold Story was reviewed 
in last week’s issue. 

C. J. Heywood is a lecturer in the 
history of the Near and Middle East 
at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 

Jambs Hunter is the author of The 
Making of the Crofting Community, 

1976. 

James Joll’s books include Intellect- 
uals in Politics. 1960, and Gm nisei. 

1977. 

Hugh Kennedy is the author of The 
Early Abbasid Caliphate, 1981. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian book- 
seller. 


Michael Mallett’s books fata* 
Mercenaries and their Masters ■ i 

fare in Renaissance Italy, imj. 

Edward Mortimer is a leader-a^ 
°i n n'r .His Faith and f£j , 
the Politics of Islam will be pubfioS I 
in October. vwam ' 

Robin Ostle edited S/urffa j. 
Modern Arabic Literature, 1976. 

Roger Owen is the author of n. 
Middle East In the World Ecanom 
1800-1914, 1981. 11 

Idris Parry’s collection of esun 
Hand to Mouth was published eaiEtt 
this year. 

S. S. Prawer’s Heine’s lm\ 
Comedy will be published later this 
year. 

J. I. M. Stewart’s new novel, j! 
Villa In France, will be published ink 
October. 

Ahdap Soueif is a lecturer a 
English Literature at the Univerdn 
of Cairo. A collection of her short 
stories will be published in Brilsa 
next spring. 

J. P. Sullivan’s books include 
Propertius, 1976. 

Malcolm Vale is the author of Vie 
and Chivalry, 1981. 

P. J. Vatikiotis’s books include Jit 
Modern History of Egypt, 1969. 

J. K. L. Walker’s novels include 
Horse Latitudes, 1966. 

Chris Wallace-Crabbe’s books in- 
clude The Emotions Are Not Ski&i 
Workers, 1980, and Splinters, 1981. 


Peter Lienhardt is the author of Malcolm Yapp’s most recent books 
The Medicine Man - Swlfa Ya Ngu- Strategies of British India: Iran ai 
vumali, 1968. Afghanistan 1798-1850, 1980. 


Fifty years on: Stella Gibbons 


The TLS of September 8, 1932, car- 
ried the following review of Cold Com- 
fort Farm by Stella Gibbons: 

It is to be hoped that all the tenants 
and owners of starved and benighted 
farms, and all those' stark and power- 
ful realists who write of country life, 
and that of Sussex in particular, as 
mildewed with perversion and illegi- 
timacy, will pay close attention to 
Cold Comfort Farm, by Stella Gib- 
bons (Longmans, 7s.6d. net), and 
feel a new nope and happiness dawn- 
ing even from Sussex. Unlike many 
satirists and mockers, Miss Gibbons 
has a -definite remedy to suggest for 
each and every ill that is developed 
by the farming families of fiction. 
She brings about a revolution in 
Cold Comfort Farm before she is 
done with it and makes no secret of 
the formula. 

It is quite time that the earthy and 
passionate novel was parodied, and 


Miss Gibbons with a wicked ad 
witty pen has seen to it that all the 
peculiarities of the drearier back-to- 
the-land school have been. ridiculed 
She has jumbled her aulboft 
together, but like well-made Sirs* 
berry jam they bob about whole's* 
recognizable in her bubbling pot - 
the writer who deals wholesale i 
insanity and keeps a horrid oM 
woman immured in a dismal room m 
goad on her mad family to despera- 
tion, the writer who describes t» 
gious mnuin and hell-fire sects meet- 
ing in “a sort of dog kennel," and 
the other earnest expositors of in- 
breeding, the mqther-comploXj st- 
age bulb and mares larger than lu£ 
betrayed girls and half-wit Innocaa 
who fall into the duck pond.. Ho 
book is burlesque but it Is af ®' 1 
good story; neitner her invention not 
ner even good spirits fail half-tfs][| 
and the end is quite as lively i« 
amusing as the beginning. . " 


Information, please 


Sir Compton Mackenzie-, documents^ 
personal reminiscences etc sbught; 
for a biography to be published bv 
Chattp and Windus'. '• 

r . .. , Andro Linklater. 

Romanic Parodies . 1797-1832’. this 
selection of parodies of the English 
. Romantic Poets,, is nearing comple- 
. lion; any information about little- 
known ■ parodies which may. not 
have, come to pur attention. ■ 

. • David A. Kent, 

r**; _ D - R- Ewen. 

Department of English, York Uni. 

. . M 3 J IP 3 Downsview, Ontario 

(-W45-1912); philologist 
and phonetician: autograph mate- 
rial sought; for a biography. 
n ; ;. M. K. C, MacMahon. 
Department of Linguistics and 
Phon etics, The University, Glas- 
gow GJ2 8 QQ. • . 

late seventeenth- 
F 5 e !? c ^ PhwWan, authdr 
tLtoir $**i r ? thn hmme, ou 
l) /? OUr con fagal‘, any 
inforrtajion;: about Yenette or his. 


translation, . The Art of 
Love Revealed. ' • . ■■ 
r. S. Poriet; 

Wellcome Institute for the 1®^ 
of Medicine. 183 Euslon W» 
London NW1 2RP. 

Beatrice Harraden (1864-1936)! ^ 

. formation, papers, pictures .anj ,* 
mlnikcnces sought; also 
her books and information w** 
whereabouts of her man J^ n iC 
particularly that of Shlps w at ! T 
In the Night. -' ■ .s 'n 

• Gilbert K. W«tg^U- 
9226. W. Golf RoHd, Des P* 
UHnois 60016. 1 . -vj' 

Derek Jackson (1906-82): PJfjg 
' reminiscences of him and Ws.i 
brother, partieularly from 
schooldays and toeif 
. undergraduates at Cambnpg ®'. 1 
a memoir.';. ; ' rt .; v ; 

Diana Mosley- 
■ . Temple de‘ la Gtolro. '91400 QW’ 
.France,. 


1 RT?”h : ' lhfS a ^ e: 1 conjugal', any .. f.Ldj s Q/Schwoerer^ 

r? 1 v « n ette or his . George' ■ iVashfoMOO Unlym^'. 

^ English' V ■ wShfo^to^DG 2005J!. ; ■ i : 


Lady Rachel Rpssell 
• origlrtals: . of .her letters- 
1672-1682 and . first pn.nlP * 1 .- -f 
i.Mary Beriy -ip; 1819. , 

f Ldls G, Schvm^, 
George' - \Vashfogton . 
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The comprehensive ideal 


John Casey 


Piers Gray 

t S. Eliot’s Intellectual and Poetic 
Development 1909-1922 
273pp. Brighton: Harvester Press. 
£22.50. ■ 

0 7108 0046 Q 

Lucretius and Dante each wrote a 
poetic masterpiece that also expressed 
a system of philosophy. Hie 
achievement is as rare as the ambition 
is common. Wordsworth never wrote 
his philosophical poem; and Johnson 
said of Pope’s Essay on Man that 
"never was penury of knowledge and 
vulgarity of sentiment so happily 
disguised". The professional philo- 
sopher who is also a great poet is one of 
the rarest of beings. 

T. S. Eliot was a professional 
philosopher in the modern, academic 
sense of the term. His thesis on F. H. 
Bradley, several philosophical articles, 
a Harvnrd seminar paper, “The 
interpretation of primitive ritual” 
(much of which is published for the first 
lime in Piers Gray’s book), strongly 
suggest that he could have had a 
distinguished career as an academic 
philosopher, had he not chosen a 
better course. 

The pioneer work on Eliot's 
philosophy and its pervasive presence 
m his poetry was done by Hugh Kenner 
in The Invisible Poet and there is not a 
very great deal of importance to be 
added. What Dr Gray has done, with 
skill and delicacy, is to show in much 
more detail how the poetry and 
criticism in the period up to and 
including The Waste Land reflects 
Eliot’s philosophical ideas, and how 
Eliot's critical language is redolent of 
the concepts of philosophical Idealism. 


There are dangers in extracting a set 
of propositions from a docl’s work and 
presenting them as his ''beliefs”. This is 
partly because the doctrines a poet 
entertains in his poetry need not be 


view' into a comprehensive whole. 
Another characteristic Idealist 
doctrine - that truth is a matter of 
“coherence” among propositions 
_ ,, . . , . , „ rather than of “correspondence’’ 

ones he actually holds. (We can fully between particular propositions and 
appreciate the “Ode on Intimations of particular stales of affairs - will go with 
Immortality" without attributing to this. The completes! truth will be the 
Wordsworth an actual belief in completes! coherence, the largest 
Platonism. ) But also beliefs may have a comprehensiveness of points of view, 
different existence in poetry from the This comprehensiveness will seek also 


one they have in philosophy or 
religion. Certainly Eliot was himself 
profoundly sceptical about the 
relations between thought and belief in 
poetry, and thought and belief outside 
it. He said that poetry offered not 
thought but its “emotional 
equivalent”, that it was Shakespeare's 
business “to express the greatest 
emotional intensity of his time based 
on whatever his time happened to 
think", and that “neither Shakespeare 
nor Dante did any real thinking . Yet 
he confessed that his dislike of 
Shelley’s verse might arise from a 
dislike of Shelley’s beliefs. He also 


to relate the present to the past. The 
human cooperative endeavour to 
produce a coherent world, and to 
relate past to present, might result in a 
“tradition". The idea of tradition - a 
live and practical sense of the relation 
of our lives to those of our ancestors - 
will become pivotal in our 
understanding of human society and 
human knowledge. It was F. H. 
Bradley - Eliot’s philosophical Master 
- who defined history as tne expression 
of the “human tradition". 

Eliot's most famous essay is 
“Tradition and the Individual Tnlent". 


\u~*: n Z„ nrTtifv'Fm ' * n that essay he sets out an ideal of 
once . j 511 ®**: 5 , 61 ! J u order and comprehensiveness 


would need to be completed by 
.criticism from a definite ethical and 
religious position. Apart from some 
glancing blows at Lawrence, he never 
attempted this “completion"; and 
After Strange Gods was never 
reprinted. 

Eliot’s uncertainty about belief and 
poetry probably stems from the very 
philosophical tradition in which he was 
educated. It is the common doctrine of 
Idealism that the possibilities of 
thought determine the possibilities of 
experience. “Facts" are interpretations 
of experience from particular “points 
of view”. Hence it will be natural for an 
Idealist philosopher to hold that the 
coherence and objectivity of the world 
as human beings construct and 
interpret it will be guaranteed only by 
the cooperative endeavour of a human 
community which unites all “points of 


expressed in extravagant terms: 

No poet, no artist of any sort, has his 
complete meaning alone .... The 
existing monuments form an idenl 
order among themselves, which is 
modified by the introduction of the 
new . . . work of art among 
them ... the whole existing order 
must, if ever so slightly, be altered. 
It is often not appreciated ho^ 
unconservative, indeed how sub- 
version Eliot's idea of tradition is 
The whole existing order is altered by 
the really new work of art. The present 
alters the past just as the past 
influences the present. Eliot's idea of 
tradition is wholly anti-historical. We 
create the past from a sense of what can 
be done in the present. Eliot wishes to 
see the whole of European literature as 
part of a timeless present. In this he is 


very close to Ezra Pound who wrote, in 
The Spirit of Romance, of a literature 
“where the real time is independent of 
ihe apparent, and where many dead 
men are our granchudren's 
contemporaries, while many of our 
contemporaries have already heen 
gathered into Abraham's bosom, or 
some more fitting receptacle'*. Eliot's 
claim for tradition is that it enables a 
critic to have a “perception of relation 
that involves an organized view of the 
whole course of European poetry from 
Homer". And if one takes that claim 
seriously it will be very natural to 
derive it from a philosophical 
standpoint - in this case what F. H. 
Bradley says in his influential essay 
"The Presuppositions of Critical 
History"; 

every man’s present standpoint 
ought to determine his belief in 
respect to all past events: but to no 
man do I dictate what his present 
standpoint ought to be. Consistency 
is the word that I have emphasized. 
The trouble is that neither Eliot nor 
Pound renliy attempted, as critics, to 
combine their sense of what it was 
possible for the individual talent to 
make new with that idenl completeness 
that would make it possible for a poet 
to write with the whole of literature 
from Homer in his bones. The past 
they give us is extremely selective, 
even fragmentary: Eliot’s relative lack 
of interest in the Romantics, in Pope, 
in Milton, and, for that matter, in 
Shakespeare --.all suggests a sense of 
the past that is guided less by an ideal of 
comprehensiveness, and much more 
by his central creative interests. 
Matthew Arnold who, with his 
“touchstones", produced a 
comparably “timeless” notion of 
literary tradition, and who attempted 
to place the English Romantics within 
a classical tradition of “high 
seriousness" - to see them as modem 
classics - produced a picture of the past 


f Retelling the same old story 

[' 11 1 "“— ka naan as “omMamp" nf Hi* annofet In ihA u 




Richard Brown 


may be seen as “emblems” of the 
reader’s situation. Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond is brought into play through 
the Oedipal suggestiveness of Its plot, 
its narrative status as a supposed 
reminiscence told in the third person, 
and through its persistent irony. The 
famous inexplicit seduction scene in 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles is given a new 
treatment, and, in Mrs Dalloway and 
Between the Acts, problems of 
consciousness, of female identity and 
of the opposition between creative 
unification and dispersal so 
characteristic of Woolfs fiction are 
invoked. 

Sceptical readers will be reassured 
by these vestiges of traditional criticism 
and they may be tempted to value the 
readings offered for their qualities of 
thoughtfulness, imagination and critical 


J. Hillis Miller 

Fiction and Repetition! Seven English 
Novels 

250pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50. 

OS! 13032 2 

The introductory chapter of J, Hlllls 
Miller’s new book establishes .a 
distinction of considerable subtlety arid 
philosophic seriousness between two 
forms of repetition. The first 

Platonic”, or “Biblical" form sees the 
world as a. series of copies stemming. 
tfom original and ineluctable 

archetypes; the second “post- 

Nietzschefin" kind sees a world where ? 

thrnga are fundamentally disparate but insight, much as if Heconstruction had impossibility) of’deeper meaning. Tess 
seem to repeat each other, as it never been thought of. But this is only 0 > the D'urbervilles is no longer 
Wjre, coincidentally. The distinction is a small part of the story for the critical “about” the seduction of a village girl, 
otTered as a decisive one and 1 yet rhinos nr* not isolated essavs but - _ 

noth forms of repetition, we are told to 


consist in the way that a novel repeats 
its effect on reader after reader; the 
way that a novelist returns to favourite 
themes in several works; the way that a 
plot may recall earlier plots, like the 
Oedipus story. We. are even asked to 
see a form of repetition in the novel's 
re-presentation of events or supposed 
events in the world. When reading a 
novel. Miller claims, we are competent 
to deal with all these levels of 
repetition at the same time, and we 
certainly need to have this kind of 
competence to get through his study. 

Each novel is presented as an 
interlocking texture of repetitions: not 
mere rhetorical tropes which may be 
classified and identified as subsidiary 
to the novel’s main drift, but 
themselves determining the 
possibilities (or. the ultimate 


who, in 
narrative. 


his part 
part 


discursive, 

epistolary 


and its existence in the present that is 
much more acceptable to the 
conventional literary historian. 

Piers Gray relates Eliot’s idea of 
criticism to his poetry, and sets 
both against the ideal of 
“comprehensiveness" implied by the 
Idealist tradition. He moves rather 
directly from the poetry to the 
philosophy - for instance reading The 
Wrote Land as expressing a search 
for “an absolute degree of 
comprehensiveness". The (rouble with 
looking for such a direct relation is that 
it Leads one to read the poem as simply 
ironical: what wc are shown is a gap 
between the actual experience of 
modem man and a postulated idea! of 
comprehensiveness. And it is true that 
the poem opens with an allusion to 
Chaucer's Prologue, as well ns to the 
late Latin poem Pervigilium Veneris - 
poems which enact an awareness of 
‘the mind of Europe and of our own 
country": ("April is the cruellest 
month, breeding / Lilacs out of the dead 
land".) It is true also that the “mind of 
Europe" rapidly degenerates into the 
mind of Mittel Europa, helpless 
individuals helplessly reliving their 
personal memories: (“And when we 
were children , staying at the arch- 
duke's, / My cousin’s, he took me out on 
a sled, / And I was frightened.”) But the 
contrast between fragmentary modern 
experience and a postulated ideal unity 
does not produce simply a painful 
irony. The contrast between horrible 
or painful scenes in the present - the 
neurasthenic Cleopatra, the seduced 
typist - nnd eloquent versions of them 
from Shakespeare or Sappho 
dramatizes the present and gives it an 
intense vitality. Eliot is doing what he 
learned from the French Symbolists - 
finding the greatest possible intensity 
in the imagery of modern life. The gap 
between the fragmentary and the 
comprehensive in the poetry has a quite 
different character - is much more 
complex than - an analogous gap 
between Incomplete and complete 
experience as tfiis is understood by 
philosophy. Thar'l$ to say, p 6 efry"’d{u?.‘ - f 
be ambivalent about sticn a 'disparity; 
whereas Idealist Tpfi/loStiphy "• Is 


t*On gdvemed by a much simpler notion of 
RepitUiok, repeats the. title h'alf wa, 

reader^into *S £ M l 


readings are not isolated essays but 
part ota broader attempt to investigate 
the function of repetition in fiction. 
Both the kind of repetitions discussed 
and the manner of their treatment, 
though, they will amaze anfi delight a 
certain. kind of reader, will do little to 
appease the spokesman for traditional 
forms of literary criticism and 
scholarship. 


the cruel workings of Fate, turnip- 
hoeing or whatever one might 
previously have thought, but Is held to 
be "a novel about repetition"; All the 
novels ' are held to be “about" 
repetition. This Js 
qn the face -c ' 

Uneasiness, but .* « ..... 
makes little real attempt to argue 


appreciation 

philosophic issues under discussion. 

It is, perhaps, most satisfactory to 
see Miller's return to his- favourite 
corner of literary history as part of the 
self-conscious, self-sustaining quality 
of this book. For there are other areas 
of culture where an investigation of the- 
aesthetics of repetition might, at first 
glance, offer more immediate rewards. 
The novel is. after all, a- genre which 
depends to a great extent on the 
multiplicity and variety of things in the 
world. It might have been interesting 
to have looked at repetition in the 
theatre, for instance, where the 
repetition of the same actions night 
after night is an obvious element, at 
least in the actors’ experience. Certain 
aspects of popular culture seem yet 
more' relevant, such as the repeated 
playing of gramophone records, the 
revisiting of personally significant 
events through well-aired family 
nhntnoranh&. or. the reoetition 



sUpport7for, it js built in to the logic of 

imbued with philosophy is Eliots '■ 
imagination, both as critic and poet;„ 


consternation, ' may function 
simultaneously or indifferently In any 
of the novels that are to be discussed. 

. The second part.of the introduction 
jsmore of an apologia: a personal and 
Professional amimatibn of the value of 
reading literary works and a resolution - 
io test put the decohstructive enquiries 
pf tne past few yeirS by an exploration 
* Wnds of readings of fiction that 
they have made possible. This may 
khiitiar appeal, but it is one 
mat has a peculiar resonance and an 
f.^frognakedncss of tone coming, as 
n l? er6 » 4sr cathedra & 6 m the 
Delphi of deconstruction at Yale. 

^yet-uridecon£tructed. reader is pared fown i to, two re-enacting categorization ; 
tpr the reader Who is searching for paragraphs), Miller defies classmeatpiy becomes itself an iomu»b - . . ; ■ - y , j ‘ 

ways to-become ^constructed) njay.'and 'historical 'expectations. _ His 0 f repetitions,.- Each Of his chapters ' These aims he may certainly belaid 
Jake ' encouragement from this latter procedure is to take what he finji in ^ oe r s ^ others, either iri the fodis of to have achleve(L But thepe 

part of thp chapter ^and hope for mMi these seven great -novels and artfully ■ - - - 1 —j— 

trom the essays op seven welj-known , ■ accomrriodate.it to his theme. . 

nineteenth and . twentiefo-seflttiiy . Repetition is discovered In multiple 
covets which follow. recounting of the same events by one 

-There is an element bf familiarity In ■ narrator or by many; it may arise wjien 

}?e approaches , Hillis Miller -adopts . 1 .• elements :■ hr a romantic 

LonradV Lord Jim js discussed, in : H experienced by one 


vitality of the fragmentary is itself folly 
real, • 

' Dr Gray does not entirely escape the 
dange r of simp] ifying El lot as a poet by 
seeing him as making his poetry out of, 
or into, a philosophy. For instance he. 
Uses n psychological argument from 
Janet about ’^double selves" to 
conclude that Prufrock (“Let us go 
then, you and I . . ,”) is in a "Hell of. 
loneliness’’. Yet surely “Prufrock" has 
no burden as simple as that. As much, 
as anything else it is a poem about 
poetic language itself, ajjout the 
possibility of using Victorian 
magniloquence to express almost 
nothing at all, a poem that Is playfully 
ambivalent about Ihe seriousness of 
Pru frock’s predicament. That the 
protagonist's ^elf-consciousness may 
be painful is riot something that needs 
to be suppressed - but nor need his 
absurdity bq suppressed. 

However if Dr Gray, as a critic 


Rather than namitia classifying and bis- approach that not only novels out seduce his reader. inw a vision oi me - r“' "7 “T.h nhilns^hv 

ou^DElfotohist^raf m^di^ent the wltolewprld may be perceived os a world as an dridless display, of 

fvoes of reoetition inficlion, or seeking dazzling interplay of likenesses, if we repetitions, either of tt^ first or of the 1™$' 2? ifajolv forsook his 

only care to loot?.. * in thU way. frophUw 

nai forms of nl ,J^ nn ,L* nnnihiiitu nf a mnrtiisiw how the philosophical traditions or 

Royce and Bradley - unlike modern 


paragraph of George Moore s Ertfor disavowal of jcqnveritloriai forms of 
Waters In its pre-penultimate chapter, .validation arid its refusal of 

or that Borges story ^TTie Plot , whjeh _ ^empirical 1 ' mechanics, of: 

i- ....J r n nm in- ton rn.nnnrtino I . ...jn 


question (he possibility of q conclusive 
or dominant understanding aqd to 


a” mechanics . of: %pdn" to father analyticiTphUosopfiy. can enter into a 

and . verification, W ’ • mart ? s creative imaginat on and form i 

n jntolo<*to tMtn e Hlstulture. ' 


are those . 


i.i’l- 


-• I 


f* 


• M 


b Prfnz Pecortno, on pound's rirst nsan 
j Canto and ihe visijal arts, Archie K. • 
t; Lois, dn Joyce's use of collage in;: 
I “ Aeolus’’, Milton I. Bates, on early,-' 


mi _ ■ — i ■ 

order to* further his argument and; in critical validation are neglected almost 
this respect, he follows Kierkegaard beyond recall. 
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In June or 1910. the German 
army moved across France and, 
rapidly overcoming French re- 
sistance. seized Paris. Thus 
began Tour years of Nazi occu- 
pation. One of the most impor- 
tant, yet least understood 
French responses to the disas- 
ter of 19-10 was the phenome- 
non of col labors l ion Ism— the 
acceptance of fascism as an 
ideology. 



"Gordon excels In his descrip- 
tion of fascist momentum from 
Marcel Dial In late 1941, to 
Jacques Dario t In 1942, to Jo- 
seph Darnand In late 1943, and 
in a general way from reform 
and political action to violent 
anil-Communlsm, and finally to 
a mindless activism that sub- 
vened order whlfo claiming to 
• defend It, . . . Gordon’s book has 

■ many striking qualities. It Is 
clearly laid out and It Is a mine . 
of Information. The political 
hisrory of collaboration ism has 
now been done. Times Liter • 
drySupptement 

“Gordon describes the three 
: major and three minor collabo- 
rationist groujre In franco, aU of - 
which were Ideologically com* 

' mitted to. fascism and all. of 
which had sprouted on French 
soli before, th,6 collapse In 
1940,... Gordon's Important 
book helps to explain an un- 
comfortahle chapte,r in 
France's recent past.' '—Choke • 

.“Two strong features or (he. 
hook arc Its' explanation of the 
origins and behavior of the col* 

■ labors | Ion Is ts and the portraits 
of the major collaboration- 
ist leaders.... Thoroughly 
researched and well written/ 1 
rtJUstoty; Reviews of New Books 

/'This will be the. definitive 
'work on a subject that has only 
been irdntfcd in a - cursory man- 
ner by historians to date. Cof- 
: faborationt pa in frnnte during 
ibe Second Worfd War Is full of 
sound, often brilliant analysis. 
Gordon raises Important ques- 
tions on an important subject 
find answers them with imagi- 
nation, subtlety, and insight- 
all based on a thorough mastery 
of the .sou cctet.*. 1 -^Robert 
Sou cy, Professor, of History, - 


The not so sedulous ape 
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Francine Patterson and 
Eugene Linden 

The Education of Koko 
224pp. Deulsch. £7.95. 

0 233 97431 8 

The Education of Koko belongs to a 
still growing genre of literary 
discourse devoted to “language- 
endowed'' apes. This is encountered in 
three main though overlapping types 
(excluding books written for children, 
such as the outstanding series by 
Bcttyann Kevlesh avouched works of 
fiction, which, in their striving for 
realism, more or less cunningly 
interlace the researched with trie 
fabricated; accounts advertised as 
documentary, but which are, more 
often than not, peppered with invented 
data, tempered by the suppression of 
information, embroidered by cute 
illustrations throughout, and 

embellished with overpainted 

interpretations overall; and the 
interesting but rather uncommon third 
category of true confessions. 
Considered as fiction, the Patterson- 
Lindcn book measures up to neither of 
two recent novels about signing 


gorillas: John Goulet’s brilliantly 
poetic roman & clef. The Human Ape 
(originally, Oh’s Profu), or Michael 
Crichton's elaborately pseudo-factual 
thriller, Congo, tbc anthropoid 
heroine of which was loosely fashioned 
after Koko {TLS, July 17, 1981). 

Proposed as a transcription or 
reality, the memoirs of Koko rate far 
beneath the trio of classics, all 
recording business consummated 
before 1950, by Nadie Ladygina Kohts 
(Infant Ape and Human Child), 
Wfnthrop N. and Louise A. Kellogg 
(The Ape and the Child), and 


Catherine H. Hayes ( The Ape in our 
House). This book completes a 

arguably accomplishing for^SSSKa 
what Maurice K. Temerlin achieved, in 


arguably accomplishing for Gorilla 
what Maurice K. Temerlin achieved, in 
. 1975, for Pan (in Lucy, the name of a 
chimpanzee now out on parple in' 
Gambia), and Keith Laidler, In 1980, 
for Pongo (in The Talking Ape). One 
salient feature these (htee recent books 
= share is the crudely anthropopathic 
character of their respective 
protagonists,.. 

All six of .the chronicles . I have 
mentioned, as well as Ann J. 
Premack’s Why Chimps Can Read, 

Jlfif.. . iL. iL! t fit. . 1 


Thomas A. Sebeok 


Nomadic assets 


The Education of Koko is a numinously 
endowed gorilla's autobiography, but 
the ability of Koko to express language 
in written form is not as yet included 
among the several other bizarre claims 
made on her behalf. But please don’t 
scoff: in 1968, one of Thomas Mann’s 
daughters, Elizabeth Borgese, 
advanced, in all Seriousness, the even 
more outlandish proposition that her 
dog, Arli, learned to compose poetry 
on an Olivetti typewriter; of this 
English setter’s work, a well-known 
critic of modern poetry had 
purportedly written: “ - the poems 
are charming. I think he has definite 
affinity with the ‘ concretise groups in 
Brazil, Scotland, and Germany. Has 
he been in touch with them?” (A 
specimen of this last group, “d do 
war", has been interpreted as an 
anti-war poem.) Since we are 
repeatedly informed of Koko’s 
predilection for versifying, does it 
seem unreasonable to expect her to 
transmute her alleged talent for 
rhyming (on the order of "You lip sip” 
and "bread red head”) into 
parallelisms, not just in evanescent 
gestures (ie, Ameslan), but in the more 
perduring visual mode, of script? 

Apart from Koko’s alleged poetic 

K 'fts, much is made of her aptitude for 
ing, which, according to the authors, 
,r of course, is one of those behaviours 
that shows the power of language”. 
H$re, however, lurks a terminological, 
confusion, one that, furthermore, begs 
the question. Many kinds of animals - 
the most remarkable case on record is 
that of the Arctic fox, Alopex lagopus - 
give, or give off, decepbve messages, 
in a word, prevaricate. But a lie must, 
by definition, be "stated", which Koko 
simply cannot do. 

Since, as Philip Lieberman has 
cogently argued, non-human primates 
"could not produce human speech 
even if they bad the neural devices”, 
how, precisely, can Koko be said to 
talk? well, she is declared to be "adept 
at typing" on a keyboard-computer 
assembly linked to a voice synthesizer 


collected an enonnous amount of data, 
we have not yet had time to analyse 
Koko's ‘spoken’ language in dctml". 
(In plain text, this citation means that, 
since Miss Patterson’s connections 
with Stanford University has been 
severed, she no longer enjoys free 
access to its computers.) 

The first person singular narrator of 
this book represents a coalescence of 
two humans into a single persona: 
Francine Patterson, a tongue-tied 
psychologist, Koko’s surrogate mother 
and pedagogue, whose voice - 
considering her confession that she felt 
that her time “would be much better 
spent conversing with the gorillas” - is 
ventriloquially articulated by Eugene 
Linden, a wrest ler-tumed -journalist, 
perhaps best known to the public for 


“synthesizer has frequently 
malfunctioned, and although we have 


River 


differ from the third type of the genre, 
so far uniquely exemplified by Herberj 


S, Terrace's Nlm jthe name of another 
chimpanzee, Lately downgraded to a 
laboratory subject for tests of a new 
hepatitis vaccine), with its volta-face 
conclusion that there is nq evidence at 
, all thnt apes can eithergenerale or 
Interpret sentences. This hardly' 
surprising resolution earned Terrace 
such . epithets as “muddle-headed' 1 
J (Patterson), "apostate'' (Unden), and 

worse. Terrace’s results are. However, 

; in perfect, conformity with the long- 
held Judgment of Informed linguists, 
from Max MDlIer (1889) to Noam 
Chomsky. ^ They accord equally well 
with, • the . . view of responsible 
ethologists, such-os Konrad Lorenz, 
who declared. In 1978, “that syntactic 
language is based on a phylogenetic 
program evolved. . exclusively by 
■ hurtiatts,” and that nhlhropoid apes 
’ >’ 1 9*!® ™ Indication ppjseMlhg, 
syntactic language*. W ^eminent ; 
Bristol neuropsycl)o|oglpr Richard 
Gregow, alsQ:coneludedTln 1981 „ that 
apes dp - not exhibit either “human 
language! or intellectual ability':, and : 
wisely admonished: “There 'are so 
many experimental, dlfficulfiw and 
possibilities of the animats picking up 
clues from the wperimentara: dven 
unwittlnaly.’.that extreme caution «' 
e f, se i n4 ^ Gre &07y kr.of Course, 

OllltrUnft Viflfk 1 ' (ft 1 'lltA' rV 




Koko s entire ten-year curriculum has 
been-Arrtnfly flag-ridden; and Writing 
specifically , ; about • ; Kqkb, : Helnl 


PRESS 


spedficsHy . about : Kqk6, Helnl 
HetHger, the , most- flattfe’ animal, 
behaviourist of bur times, observed, in > 
Ws latest book, "Es Jit- . ; I. mein* • 
Uberzbugung, dass , hi., diesen * 
Expennienten der KIUg^Hans-Fehler 
W 7 5 Jahren eraept /Triumph^ 

/ felert ., ' j ..'V 

jWdprs . 'awu^nt^ - ' wth . the 
Education of uet\ry Ad<m Wight be , 
tempted to’ leap to the that 


• p * , - ,l* 


Springs of course ' 
high up, 

skittering out from Innumerable 
riffled ridgeloads of virgin timber 
yet unspotted by woodchippers 
op the new make, 
it ikirts the ruined, vineyards 
which met phylloxera 
and came a cropper, • 

M/hton. brota cUy, Murrey Gr«y, browing, 

winds past medical ranches 

to scrubby suburbs 9 f tnudbrick, Volvo* 

and odd .literati 

hoarding theit dirt roads, 

soon slowly weaves 

Into upper-tniddle: Christendom, 

riiotormp/wers’ ratatat ' 

and vigorous E. coll, 

tram, bus and steel bridge salute it, 

golf, kayaks, •, . ; 

the halo . pf truck. tyres/ - , . , 

■ riqgoish, umber, ilj. quits 

the palazzi ■ of education awl reform ' 1 

for 'factories lh rusty reeft 

shored up by prbtedtlon, - 

M&re» tootling through the dtv 

and;re«l oriental ships " 

wearing 1ft bottom on top : •/ '• , 

h fhe northern joke says, 

trying not to be ■ : '-■•••: .• 

pdetlcaJ, ;X ' '■ ' ' 

^' is; the Varral Smetana, ^ 
dmgJk fr.om the Yarra-Yarr6 : ; 
by lingulitjc. diminution . . 

' fM**» coiling at last,'. 

andante .. v/;. '• ’’ .. ' '. 

lfitQ:the *ea '.l • 

b«y ■; .’ ' ; = ”.v: . ; /• - 


-f/v; 

-f-"- 


indispensable tool emplm?dte.JI 


his Apes, Men. & Language (1974, 
1981), surely the most gullible, as well 
as defensively eraotion-laden, popular 
account of attempts at linguistic 
communication with any of our 
collateral ancestral species so far 
published (particularly when 
contrasted with the much more 
sophisticated and fairly balanced 
report by Adrian Desmond, The Ape’s 
Reflexion (1979), and even in 
comparison with Ted Grail’s Apetalk & 
Whalespeak (1981), which whiffles 
away, trying to offend no one). 

A quotation attributed to Koko 
epigraphically opens the book, and, at 
tne very- same time, epitomizes its 
obstinate dottiness: "Fine nnimal 
gorilla” - this being her reply to the 
question, “Are you an animal or a 
person?" This exchange implies that 
Koko rediscovered the Linnaean 
system of classification and 
nomenclature. To the contrary, as 
Hediger has patiently explained, the 
string quoted is a purely human 
product that having been fed to the 
gorilla was regurgitated by her, and 
then reinterpreted as a novel sentence 
that seemingly originated in her mind. 
It Is a typical illustration of whnt 
happens when the Pathetic Fallacy and 
Clever Hans Fallacy cross-fertilize one 
another, and the resulting hybrid is 
further contaminated by what the 
pswhologist Paul E. Mehl, In 1956. 
and many others since, have dubbed 
the Bamum Fallacy - a phrase 


v-iey of “psychics^Todlffl 
confidence men and woraraTa 
called cold (or dynamic) rejdJj 
Fallacy involves, in the cmZJ 
treating the gorilla as sn ioteS 
message source rather thauTiJ! 
channel through which dwS 
originating with Pattereou wk 
associates are, In specular fe&j 
reflected back to the InterrogaiorTki 
operator typically ascribe to# 
animal an understanding of^ 
of principles that are the fotradMW 
what we call abstract thought". lit 
not escaped the notice of tmy 
reviewers that Patteraoa and Uefc 
are addicted to the use of ploys feci 
from parapsychology, such aslhufe 
presence of a sceptic tends to m 
experimental results. Compare & 
with the authors’ belief ‘teat* 
cannot really understand the meat 
workings of other animals or hi 
them to the limits of their abis 
unless one first has true rapport H 
them”. The obverse of thlscWmeih 
the intimacy between Patterson tx 
her beloved Koko has hooded 
overclouded her scientific obkc&i 
and judgment; (her co-autboAtii 
in this enterprise - as well as, of « « 
his bond of personal reladonshlgri 
the gorilla - is dearly of a ditto 
order). It might be instructive h m 
recall one of Freud's most fans 
axioms: "The doctor should be opp 
to his patients and, like a mins, 
should snow them nothing bulwbii 
shown to him." 

Miss Patterson’s project doesdi 
rather sharply in one respect frorad 
oilier similarly aimed investigatioadl 
ope language propensity coiwacwt 
the United States (the only rap 
projccl abroad, on (aflgu? 
acquisition in chimpanzees lapra 
by the Primate Research IhstihdM 
Kyoto University, ingloriously pete* 
out when it became obvious i( o 
unproductive). While milliont* 
dollars In federal funds were W 
squandered on the futile scans a 
language in chimpanzee* » 
orangutans, Patterson eonilnuw* 
work, without a proper iflstilawj 
base, with the support of pn™ 
sources, including a large, 
“nonprofit” commercial efllwg* 
supplementing her income 
grants from small FoundatrottH* 
lack of public subsidy has e#aji 
heavy price. Including a 
perspective, a lack of recepflraj 
well-intentioned criticism, 
desperate reaching out fMJJJ 
recognition (of which this 
book represents but one exsoW; 

At just about the time wl"*?? 

Pfungst was completing his 

Berlin, for sanity in the 
Clever Hans, a doctor. ^ WP*. 
Furness III, was start* 


Peter Lienhardt 

William Lancaster- 

The Rwala Bedouin Today 

189pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£17.50. 

0 521 23877 3 

This perceptive and informative book 
is the result of almost four years' work 
among the Rwala bedouin, that 
enormous tribal group which spread 
over southern Syria, eastern Jordan, 
the borderlands of Iraq and the 
northern desert of Saudi Arabia. The 
Rwala were the subject of the 
pioneering researches of the 
geographer and orientalist Musii, and 
comparisons with his work add 
historical depth to William Lancaster's 
analysis. 

Since Musii 's lime much has 
changed. Principally, motor transport 
has reduced the economic value of 
: camels and the military power ol 
bedouin political groups. It has even 
altered the possibilities of grazing 
sheep: Lancaster mentions a startling 
occasion when 90,000 head of sheep 
were brought in by lorry From all parts 


Barth. He explains that he has 
concentrated, not on "institutions", 


Lawrence and Glubb with tactful 
scepticism Lancaster describes how an 


but on processes , approached honoured guest (often associated with 
through the study of “micro-reality", non-bedouin power) is entertained in 
What this amounts to is the st udy of not great splendour, his every need and 
so much people's generalizations about whim attended to by a host of slaves 
what they do - the ostensible social an d servants: 


what they do - the ostensible social 
and political system they formulate - as 
what they actually do in numerous 
individual cases and situations. Things 
regarded piecemeal by the people 
themselves as exceptions to a rule , may 
prove in the aggregate to bulk so large 
as to demand a reformulation in which 
the rule becomes no more than part of 
the data. Again under Barth's 
influence, Lancaster proceeds to 
consider his data in terms of “assets” 
(including social assets such as 
marriage connections) and “options": 

Choice is not determined by the 
institution of the patrilineal 
genealogy, although it will probably 
be used to “explain” the choice to an 
outsider. A closer look at the 
“explanation" reveals its weaknesses 
and a closer look at micro-reality 
shows that practical considerations 
lead to the use of all sorts of 
relationships, which are seen and 
used as assets giving access to a wider 
variety of options than would 
otherwise have been the case. 


All these services were performed by 
the slaves and servants at a sign from 
the sheikh and every action was 
carried out promptly. One would 
have said that they went in fear of 
their lives if they tfisobeyed or were 
even careless. As soon as the visitors 
had left, it became apparent that the 
whole scene was a charade designed 
solely to impress. The slaves lolled in 
the recently vacated seats, tile 
sheikhs poured their own tea, the 
servants ate up the titbits or simply 
left. Later on, when it became 
obvious that I wasn't worth 
impressing, I heard the same slaves, 
those paragons of domestic service, 
telling the sheikh that it was too hot 
to do what he had asked, he’d have 
to do it himself. 

Once Lancaster was taken for granted 
by the ordinary bedouin, he 
encountered comparable practices: old 
men were listened to politely, but their 
opinions were judged solely on their 
merits; women, in private, had a great 


be Loo modest to mention. The account 
of kinship relations through women is 
of particular interest: whereas the 
formal system of the Rwala is 
expressed in terms of agnation, lines ot 
obligation and influence extend through 
endless complexities of cognatic 
descent. There were eleven different 
genealogical paths through which one 
man could count himself related to his 
wife. The Rwala stress one path or 
another according to circumstances, 
and they tend to modify unconsciously 
the gencralogy of the recently dead. It 
would be impossible to make these 
complicated relations easy to follow. 


but Lancaster has unnecessarily 
perplexed the general reader by failing 
to explain the simple anthropological 
kinship code he used: “How do you 
correlate q f.z.d. step-m.b as against a 
m.lAb.d.h.b?” (in words, a father’s 
sister’s daughter's step-mother’s 
brother, etc). 

Although great perseverance is 
necessary to get through the first forty 
pages of the book, the rest is lively ana 
entertaining; anyone with an interest, 
academic or practical, in countries 
where bedouin and ex-bedouin are still 
important would we well advised to 
read it. 
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of Jordan * to take advantage of (and say in affairs; and girls could take 

ruin)" a particular bedouin grazing This approach will be familar to precedence over boys 

area. In Saudi Arabia, the bedouin anthropologists. It may be thought to v * ' . 

.... u ° i I i!t. .l. Siime nr I jmrflstflr s mnef infriatnno 


are compensated with considerable 
amounts of money paid out as social 
welfare and encouraged by generous 
subsidies to settle and cultivate. But 


transport and engaging in large-scale 
smuggling. 

In his study of the present-day 
Rwala, Lancaster acknowledges the 
anthropological influence of Frederik 


prejudge and over-simplify the . Some of Lancaster s most intriguing 
complexities of human motivation, by information concerns women, 
an obsession with personal advantage, marriage and relations through 
In Lancaster's case, however , it has fed wom^ en . ■ He describes, for example, all 
him to a lot of highly interesting and ^e different motives for which o 
original information. ■ woman can be supposed to have 

B chosen to wear a new dress; and he 

As far as the Rwala sheikhs are discusses the various ways in which 
concerned, it is a problem how to women enhance their husbands' 
reconcile the appearance of strict reputations, including drawing to 
authority with tne egalitarianism of people’s attention the generous and 


the group Lancaster studied practised him to a lot of highly interesting and 
self-nelp by acquiring their own motot original information. 


society. 


-In strict seclusion 


iiism oi people s attention the generous and 
quoting virtuous acts which the husband has to 


draw near to seeing them as Individual unthinkable that mother and daughter 
personalities, the £ithor Intrudes with> -shouId-confideriiMiia^the^ftntUJm 
an explanation, a categorization, a' avert the public shaming of the family 
well-meaning gloss. These, surely, are the questions tha 
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j UNNI Wikan 

[ Behind the Veil In Arabia: Women in 
Oman 

i 314pp. Johns Hopkins University 
J Press. £15. 

U 8018 2729 9 

r. Naila Minai 

[ Women In Islam: Tradition and 
Transition in the Middle East 
-283pp. John Murray. £8.95. 
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| WiEBKE Walther 

( Woman In [slatn 

:204pp. With illustrations. George 
!- fnor. £17.50. 

f 086043 554 7 ' 

P While writing this book, I tfas often 
* • frustrated, feeling that I was pulled 
t : m two opposed and Irreconcilable 
directions. On the one hand, I 
wanted to describe life in Sohar. 


But then, I am not sure that Miss 

Wikan has a great deal of faith in her 
readers’ ability to travel this remote In spite of such limitations. Miss 
territory without step-by-step Wikan does provide insights into the 
assistance from an expert guide. She real position of these secluded and 
rarely trusts us to detect parallels, draw segregated women (that is, their 

conclusions, etc, for ourselves, or even position as perceived by themselves); 
to remember some piece of basic their view of the veil, the degree to 


These, sureiy, are the questions that 
matter, the real avenues into the life 
and culture of our "characters”. 


information from one page to the next. 
Such helpfulness tends to clog the 
narrative, and it certainly levels out 
any shades of subtleties. In the end, it 


Which they actually do influence their 
own lives and the lives of their men, 
their conception of “honour”, their 
attitude to education and so on. All this 
is interesting and valuable. It is only a 
pity that with her curiosity, sympathy 
and meticulousness, the author could 


prohibits us from any close imaginative is interesting and valuable. It is only a 
involvement with the women of Sohar. pity that with her curiosity, sympathy 

_ . . ■ t ___ and meticulousness, the author could 

T* 1 * 8 „ ,s . , n ° l 10 nf \nhsH not a,s0 have allowed both herself and 

too detailed a nr l her roader a l itt,e more 70010 for ,he 

life. On the contrary; details are missed , , ti 

ouf that no waiter of fiction eould ever, imagination. 

hopfc to get away with. One ^aila Minai has taken on a daunting 
particularly striking example is The j n her Women in Islam. She aims 
Case of Meimona : Meimopa is a t Q provide not only a hlstoiy of Muslim 
faurteen-year-old girl whose father women 'from the time of - Muhammad 
suddenly decides to marry her to a (610 ad) to the present day, but also to 
respectable and well-off suitor. Both grapple . with the Ideological 
Meimona and , her mother • are complexities that have resulted from 


impelled by his belief that sgjPj 

apes "were capable of 

to a grade ot hump* 

to admit that he could 

the faintest rays of ^ 

simian language 

nothing has changed in jWEgJ 

sixty-five years, towt 

Fumess fancied seeing lot 0 

blaze, ' . 1 < 

The illuminations *■*: 


m JI2? des ^ nbe lit® tn Sohar, distressed, the mother because she had the confrontation between the newly- 
!' w ? 1 * t 1 S 5 W 5" d hoped that her daughter might marry rediscovered Islamic liberalism on the 

to make h i n^. V her cousin - who has already asked one hand -the rising tide of rtfO- 

n thSJ i Jjjf t * 71 re ? e , ct I on8 ' Oo | h ® for her and been turned down by. the fuodamentallsm oiTthe other, Such an 
handj I wiped to «Pjajn v father on account of his dissipation . undertaking necessitates- that , she 
batWiJn Vh* has -„ en s a , 5 Meimona’s distress, we aTe told, , is, m pve swiftly, "arid from tiihe to time- 

7. een the commonSensical and -i mo i v the distress fidr bv- every girl • Ul n»rflrfallv.> hut her inanher is 


, . i • sw—Tiiifi iiu* iwnuw* 

to make mb owji reflections. On the 
ot per hand, I wanted to “explain”. 


. :r ■. nor uoyam - wuw one nana ana -loo.naiug uue uyy- 

? ; h S for her and been turned down by the fondamentallsm oiTthe othcr, Such an 
la *n •. falhef on account of his "dissipation . uridenaking necessitates that 'she 


thTlrf*! the ^mmonSenslcal and ™j y the dUtress felr by every girl ■ SU p erflcial |^ but her . manher is 
tne anthropological parts Of myself facc r d wit h the prospect of leaving her, engaging: /tie treats iri as if Se were 
■JSwte e™* product may be bome an d her mother. Meimona wining, none-top-bright, students, but' 
tomethmgof a monster: a book too the man chosen by her .father , a comuensation here is that she rarely 


EX °S.r ew « sor 8 anl « a be a “woman” (ie, not a virgin). TOs. lnte reslliig miniatures |nd 
ariiViTY, fe 0 . m Itie occurrence, although not rare. Is. a bound and survcy-styl? 

aiiihropologUt s point of view. infreqpent enough to entail disgrace . izatiops are nicely held in 

awSodSfre^eouV bC X °° h * T * b and s ^ nda1 -' 


, be too harsh 


jound and survey-stplf general- 
atiops are nicely held in ch.eck. 

Wiepke Waither’s approach to this 
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Introduction lo Arabic and the Arab worid. 
The books le an excellent Introduction for 
students wishing to go on lo lurihar 
etudes in Arabic. 


Royal Scientific Society of Jordon. All the 2 introduction lo Peninsular Arabic 
material Is original and is specially written Thte material Introduces thoetu dent who 


tor children In the Arab worid. Language 
level la carefully controlled. Calligraphy 
aids readabillly and helps to capture 
children's Interest, 
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Photographs/lituslraOons; Tapes; 

CouraePacfr 

Book 1 Write to Left 

Introduction lo script and Pronunciation , 

The material Is designed lor 30 hours of 

dasaroom time, plus the necessary 

preparation work, but Ie also suitable for 

self-study. It starts with a general 


1b already familiar with Arabia script end 
pronunciation to the elementary structures 
of the spoken Arabic of Saudi Arabia and 
the Guff. 300 common words form the , 
basic vocabulary, with supplementary 
sections g lying tkriallaot all major lexical 
end Idiomatic variants throughout tha 

Peninsula. 

ThS Macmillan Arabic Course PACK 
Books 1 and 2, together wtlh tija three 
cassettes, ere available In a sflp-caM, 
providing a convenient way to purchase 
and Btore the complete course. 


For further ttefcSspteass appVte«towiyOove. 

■ Language And LMgutsttoa Departneri, 
MacmUtanPnsaUmBad.Hoovkrm. Baatnoatofa 
Hampshire: RQ 21 2X$, Telephone KS6 29242. 


ISLAM 7 « new approach 


Bpirato)” ‘fliere .“'is “‘ a . ‘ crippling nrbvoked by the story of Melfoofw are', of ceramics , jewelry, . cbSthme, etc - : 
.®siiHw - in V. her approach® SSPorSistance who took- needMlbBriaqs to the solidity of Mr : 

hfoughoiit the book she firm it hard ' Meimona*s virjunity?. Could it. have WaltheriS . ' “ research . : » and . 

3 let tne^ facts Speak for therilsblvea ^ 1 b^n her "dissoliite'’ cbusin? pi4,tilft- ddctitaeritaHpn.iQur.’Mshej, hbwpveri ; 

quipped . with ' , 1*7 ■scientific'’ ■. reason for her d stress? Surely now would, stop referring to mm i a? , 


5 Was ' ‘‘Mphanupedanism’’ and would learn j ; 
li?mlt r . tc spell MpH^mmad’s naihe withan/'a j; 
otally n .ana hot 


^expertoftoe of Islam. He riubjecta such larme. as the jelantio 
movement, and the Istemto Revolution Ip s i bg«* 

'worldview dearly recogrrieabto as Islamlo. CUrteot titles written o 
Issues \n tha Islamic Movement. • 

. 1680-SI (1400-1401) V 

' . ISBN 0905001 10 2 (Hbk) ■ 

lSBtf09050ai110lPbkiPP-410' . 

Islamlo Ravotuttoij In Wn r . ., - ' • 

. , ISBNO9O5O8lO40.(R*)pp.7O- : : j. • ;■ ’ 

The Islamic Movement: a System* Approach . 
.IS8N090606.1 064 (Pbid pp.24 
Beyorto the Muallm riaflori-Siaiae 

. ,Wamto Revolution: AcnwnMnant, Obfrtsctos.A Opali 
ISBN 0905081 072(Pbk) pp.4d 
The State of the Muslim Worid Today. • 

ISBNO9O5O81O0fl(PWc)pp.2O . . 

-Towards a Msw Dedtiny, . . > 

ISBN 0905081 099(Fw)pp.103 • ' 1. 

V '• the wen press ltd. 

6 Endslelgh Street- 

; .' London WCiH CDS 


a western trained Muatimsodsl 
pry to bear upon the reBfltoua 
tha lelantio Stats, the Inajifa 
rnlofC- analysis and develops a 
Ilea written or edited by him are: 
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BOOKS OF ISLAM AND 
THE MUSLIM WORLD 

14th— 16th September, 1982, 10.30 am-4.30 pm 

AT THE COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 
Kensington High Street, London 

Displaying new and forthcoming titles on the subject 
from leading publishers in he Islamic and the Western 
World 

Nearest Underground Stations: High Street Kensington 
and Haris Court. Buses No. 9. 27, 28, 31, 33, 49, 73. 



Sponsored by: 

I8LAMIC COUNCIL OF EUROPE 
10 Grosvenor Crescent, London 8W1. Tel: 01-236 6832 (4 lines) 


ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 

Professor M. Saeed Sheikh 

:The first English publication of a standard text, which In 
relatively small compass and with great lucidity, covers the 
main schools, with their rise and development and Influences. 
A most important book. 

Hardcover £8 

THE ELEPHANT IN THE DARK 

IdriesShah 

Thfa book deals with the Interplay of Christianity and Islam 
and the Sufl conception of surrender to God. 

"alms at redressing balance*; and to say what; we have In 
common, on what we cap build.’*" New Socle ty 

Hardcover £4 

SUFISM AND THE ISLAMIC TRADITION 
The Lafnahat and Sat? *«t .of Shah Wallullah of Delhi 
Translated by Prof. J.N. Jalbani 

A great religious teacher of the eighteenth century, Shah 
Wallullah of Delhi, distinguished himself as a major thinker 
rwm tne age of fifteen. He is considered to be the bridge 
between the medieval and the modern in Islamic thought. 

Hardcover £10 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN 

Shdar Ikbal All SbaK - 

Thh Second Edltlon of this highly popular hook. 

|V : '■ ' Hardcover £6<6Cf 


OCTAGON PRESS 

H Baker Street, London W1M IDA • ■ 
Tel: 088 286 2045 ■ n 


. iBlwn: BblWs aiKl.Twiichlhga 

^ f*da^ertd enlarged tidlffon), by Qhulam Samar, pp. wa 
; 0K. price: ;M.50 + 70p forwarding. " • 

; Islam For Younger Psopld 

M v : 

l4tam,cT “ ch ^ , 

- ty ®hutam Sanya i 1 , pp. is, UK price: 64© + abp fonWiding,. ! ' 
Third Prlnw of laUmi : 

(On Selah, orpraytoH PP- 38 . UK pricet 3 pp + Edp.hpfy^ai^iria. ;*V 

Eduotlonal Postors (size: lr x 26 *). ’ ' 

1 ■ PROPHETS OF ALLAH (2. colour) UK price 76p,' 


a SRTT-iSfHPJMF 68 0F ,SLA W (Ml colour) UK price 80p 
4.. WUDU AND SALAH-.(2 colour) UK ptipe 70p. v; ■, 
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The way of infitah 


ISLAM 


Roger Owen 

Mark N. Cooper 
T he Transformation at Egypt 
278pp. Croom Helm. £13.95. 
0 7099 0721 4 


The main outlines of the period of 
rapid change in Egypt's economic and 
political system usually associated with 
the name of “infitah" or liberalization 
are quite well known. They include the 
opening-up of a strongly centralized 
economy to private and foreign 
investment and the transformation of 
an authoritarian single party regime to 
one with a limited number of 
competing parties. It is also well known 
that the economic and social - not to 
say personal and psychological - 
stresses and strains accompanying 
these changes produced a whole gamut 
of violent reactions, from the riots of 
January 1977 to the unprecedented 
religious tensions which surfaced lust 
before President Sadat's assassination. . 

And yet, for all its interest and 
importance, the details of this process 
have not been described in any work in 
English, nor its dynamic satisfactorily 
explained. As a rule it Is associated 


simply with the transition from Nasser 
to Sadat and, in partiular, with the 
latter's desire to solve Egypt’s chronic 
economic problems with a 
combination of Arab oil money and 
American financial and diplomatic 
support. From this point of view the 
role of parties and Parliamentary 
activity often gets reduced to some sort 
of democratic window-dressing for 
what was basically the pursuit of an 
elusive economic miracle. 

For Mark Cooper, however, The 
transformation of Egypt is to be 
explained mainly in terms of a 
domestic political dynamic. He begins 
Ws story with the economic crisis of the 
Nasserlte state capitalist regime in the 
mid-1960s, followed immediately by its 
jmprehensivc defeat in the 1967 war. 


The same process was continued 
after Nasser's death but with a new 
impetus of its own. Cooper’s detailed 
examination of the period of intense 
political activity in 1971 and 1972 
provides ample evidence of how 
important interest groups used the 
breathing-space proviefed by a 
relatively untried President to expand 
the role of institutions like the 
Assembly which they themselves 
hoped to control. He also 
demonstrates how Sadat himself both 
encouraged this process and was 
carried along by it in his search for a 
solid political constituency. Cooper is 
equally good in his analysis of the same 
type of process which took place 
between 1974 and 1976 when the 
renewed debate about the future of the 
ASU took on something of a life of its 
own leading to the creation of three 
“platforms ,r representing the Left, the 
Right and the Centre. Once agnin, 
Sadat often seems to have been left 
behind by this process until, with (he 
emergence of the Centre as the 
dominant political force, he found 
what, from his point of view, was an 
ideal way to control the legislature with 
none of the disadvantages of the old 
ASU. - 

Cooper's approach has the great 
advantage that ne sees politics not just 
as a scramble for power or the interplay 
of cliques and factions, but as resting 
on ihe competition of identifiable 

C with recognizable interests. 

j many other things this allows 
him much greater subtlety than most 
political sociologists in his examination 
of the way in which new ideologies 
develop to become powerful forces in 
their own right (for example the 
increasingly tight identification of 


domestic political dynamic. He begins 
Ws story with the economic crisis of the 
Nasscrite state capitalist regime in the 
mid-1960s, followed Immediately by its 
comprehensive defeat ip the 1967 war. 
The problems this posed not only 
stimulated an energetic political 
debate but also encouraged President 
Nasser to make a -number of 
concessions . to private economic 
activity as well as to attempt to redefine 
the relationship between the regime, 
the Arab Socialist Union ana the 
popularly elected National Assembly, 


“infitah" with individual rights), and of 
the possibilities open to political actors 
In situations where roles and 
relationships are being constantly 
redefined. The result is certainly the 
most balanced evaluation so far oi 
Egypt’s liberalizing experiment in 
which. In his judgment, the smnll 
advances in the freedom to think and to 
act politically, were offset, and then 
completely overshadowed, by the 
failure to make any real dent in the 
uncontrolled exercise of executive 
authority. . 

Cooper’s work Is also remarkable in 
that it shows how much can be loarncd 
about the dynamics of political power 
in a stjll secretive system by an 
examination of such accessible data as 


A form of aspiration 


Robin Ostle 

Roger Allen 

The Arabic Novel: Ah Historical and 
Critical Introduction 

18lpp. Manchester University Press. 

0 9507885 0? , • , .. 

In 1913 modern Arabic literature' 
gained its own vorsion of La Nouvelle 
MIoTse When the Egyptian author 
Muhammad Husayri Haykal published 
Zaynab, a novel which was to play a 
wtoflbbment In the 
Arab World, of this most supple and 


of city life, veering away ftom the 
bitter-sweet idylls through which 
certain previous authors, including 
Haykal, pad sought to come t'o terms 
with the socio-economic realities of 
?8ypt- Yet through all the 
political transformations which have 
SS cu , r ^.. * inc ? the end of the Second 
World war . Arab writers have ensured 
tnat the existence of the novel is less 
ephemeral than the theories and the 
« systems which accompanied its 
.introduction to the Arab world, 

I ? odestl y stresses 
li *“ e P tla J*y introductory nature of 
•“[?. 30 far as one of its 

EX °.P re *w‘a brief literary 
history, of (m rise, and development of 
the genre, it does this concisely and 
competently, dividing the account 
qui e.justinabW Into two periods: that' 

: nfithlfr !fw y . c ' e y® , ° pm ^ nt wh,ch 

wb'cyf 81 ° f ^ "period ^^matbrity” 
:counts of the 


impress the dreams and aspirations of 
th ®, r n ®w bourgeoisie who were to 

Sfewi sag 


changes in the source of I** , 
decrees presented to the 1 
His method, is pwic'ifc 
depioyed to illustrate the spied 5 
skill with which Presidcm sS 
secured his own position again?? 
challenge of powerful oppEf |T 

May 1§7I. Unfortunatel^R 

paid for this type of analysis isalfi 
multiplication o! charts and 
wlich are often no more tkflh 
elaborate restatement of the obvkn 

jargon ^ thC USC ° f Unnt 5 

Paradoxically. Cooper's meita 
makes the history of Egyptian po«6a 
both richer nnd somehow less excitia. 
For all his talk of the importanceci 
executive power, the personality d 
President Sadat sinks into virtadi 
insignificance. He also hasnowai^ 
capturing the symbolic and emotion t 
importance of such gestures asSsJai l 
destruction of the Secret PoLiceiapesii 
1971. More important, for all the iU 
with which he tries to show fe 
interaction between economic ad 
political interests in the late 19fi0j,fc 
does not carry this through Into ta 
early 1970s, particularly with re^rdti 
the various types of forces to be (cud 
on the right of the political spectru 
and the extent to which their push b 
reduction in economic controls, tk 
amendment of the Land Reformed 
the development of a legal spin 
which protected private proper!) 
against the state involved thfoa 
different strategies and relationsidn 
Moreover, Cooper fails to note uk 
enormous importance attached to lie 
elaboration of a system of rub d 
regulations governing the exerdgd 
ownership nnd control over private ad 
semi-private organizations wUtk 
among many other things, ha 
rocketed lawyers back to Ineir pa- 
Revolutionary eminence as (lie nil 
intermediaries between people d 
property and the govemmenl. 

Such trends would have becoae 
rather more obvious if Cooper W 
continued his nnalysis beyond fe 
turbulent year of 1977. It would A 
have forced him into o less whofo* 
condemnation of the economic ^ 
of “infitah’’ by encouraging him w 
respond to the political ramifications 
the period of rapid growth In 1978 al 
1979, when money from oil and&w 
the remittances of the more Ibfflj 
million Egyptians working abr™ 
produced huge new investmenu » 
vast new distortions. 


implications of these 
pressures for the future o! i wpf 
form which, in its golden J 
nineteenth-century Europe, 
depend strongly on the »P*«|r 
individuals to respond potatoes 
with self-confidence to 
circumstances even when twy j|r 
unsuccessful at delermliung 
destinies. Just occasionally 
suggests rich critical reyelatws, p 
when he refers to Abd 
Munirs novel Endings a* "noti*JJ 
of individuals, but of a comtwnj*, 
constant struggle with the 
nature"; the subsequent 
however, lacks substance. ■ ^ 

The chapter devoted Jo' "WjjJ 
analysis" . of a selection of 
written within the last twenty Ty” 


The chapter devoted to Jlmg 
analysis" of a selection of eight y 
written within the last twntypf* . 
also disappointing. White.JP®*. 

Allen’sireatmeritsofthechosJnB^, 

are critically more ioK>r"» uvc 
others, in most case 
paraphrase of the plots is 
by relatively little susta 


criticism 


The uncorporate society 


p. J. Vatikiotis 

CarlF. Petrv 

The Civilian Elite of Cairo In the Later 
Middle Ages 

475pp. Princeton University Press. 
£25.80. 

0 691053 294 

Gabriel Baer 

Fellah and Townsman In the Middle 
East: Studies in Social History 
338pp. Frank Cass. £22.50. 

Q 7146 3126 4 

Robert Springborg 
F amily Power and Politics in Egypt 
297pp. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. £18.75. 

0 8122 7835 6 

The study of that curious caste of slave 
warriors from the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, who founded the 
Mamluk dynasties in Egypt (^1260- 
15)7), and defended the dominion of 
Islam against Crusader and Mongol- 
Tatar invaders from West and East 
respectively, has attracted generations 
of scholars. Carl Petry, however, in 
The Civilian Elite of Cairo in the Later 
Middle Ages attempts, perhaps for the 
first time, to reconstruct a picture of 
the civilian dlite which served these 
rulers: executive administrators, 

accountants, tax collectors, secret- 
aries, juriconsults, religious teachers 
and functionaries. The relation 
between military (Mamluk) ruler- 
patron and civilian bureaucrat-client 
has Iona been known to scholars. What 
Petry does in this sensible study is to 
examine one critical period in the later 
Middle Ages and document it In a 
monograph. 

Since the Mamluk institution was 
based on a caste of slave warriors, 
tension and factionalism engendered 
endemic internal strife. The whole 
system of power, concentrated as it was 
in Cairo, was precarious and volatile. 
There was no rural aristocracy to 
counter or balance this essentially 
military ruling institution. A com- 
bination of ambition and force was the 
passport to power. Not only ruling, but 
“[ty. state office remained precarious. 
While the rulers remained separate 
from the subjects, their relation to 
their dyllian officials was one of 
convenience. The latter were wholly 
dependent on the Mamluk emirs, and 
bey survived in office only so long as 
they benefited their patrons. In doing 
so, however, they could and dia 
improve their own material condition 
and social status. ThlB patron-client 
rciMLonshlp. as well as poor economic 
JJKfWons In the country, especially in 
IftLu'- ent h century, hampered the 
utfj e operation or the bureaucracy, 
waned® 1 >t was mainly by ulema (men 
JjraedMri t h e rels^ous law and 

Petry describes the civilian dlite as 
rebgi°-acadeniic. tri discussing its 
matures, functions and organization, 
est , a bHsh its geographical 
etypni And explain why more of them 
»me from or concentrated in certain 
urban centres. He finds both internal 
i« cxt ?raej reasons for the 
ES”- 0 ?!?- this vast number of 
aerate Mushms to Mam|uk Cairo 
a T ran ’ Anatplia and North 
S Economic, and cultural- 
Jn ; the . countryside 
SA*? Ut i, lhe [sarnie world were not 
ffijf > fife of a reilgtoui; 

tbe se . a t; of power 


^taseofMamlulc Eavptrin Cairo! In 
gm lands Mpedaffy, the external 


3 any auiunomy. The juriconsult- 
irs, on the other hand, enjoyed 
great moral authority but could hardly 
influence society beyond maintaining 
the orthodoxy of the faith. Religious 
functionaries, more remote from 
central authority and more widely 
dispersed among the lower classes in 
town and country, were the least 
powerful but at the same time had the 
most influence with the people. They 
offered the masses a basis of social 
cohesivcness, comfort in the face oi 
adversity, a sense of community and 
permanence so as to be able to endure 
the oppressiveness of the Mamluk 
regime. 

The picture that emerges is of a 
civilian £lite who were “servants" of 
the rulers, not wielders of any power. 
They could neither eliminate 
oppression nor alter the political order 
in any fundamental way. Authority 
and power remained concentrated at 
the top; none of it was granted through 
charter, even though its exercise could 
be delegated from above for specific 
purposes. The political order was 
essentially characterized by grades of 
subordination in an uncorporate 
society, lacking all forms of dis- 
tribution of power among institutions 
other than tne ruling military dlite. 

The uncorporate nature of society is 
further illustrated in Gabriel Baer’s 
Fellah and Townsman in the Middle 
East, whose main theme is the rural- 
urban dichotomy which results from 
the cultural, economic and political 
gulf separating peasant from 
townsman . Consisting of a collection of 
essays (most of them published 
previously), the volume treats the 
problem of village and city in Egypt 
and Syria from the Ottoman 
occupation to the twentieth century, 
the structure and functions of Turkish 
guilds, and peasant rebellions. It is a 
logical sequel to Professor Baer’s 
earlier collection of essays. Studies In 
the Social History of Egypt, and his 
other works on landownership nnd the 
guilds in Egypt. 

- Like Petiy, Baer emphasizes tho-city- 
as the exclusive administrative centre* 
and seat of power: “No one belonging 
to the ruling institution ever lived in the 
village.” Similarly, all institutions oi 
learning were concentrated in the city. 
But, unlike Petry, he gives reasons for 
the lack of urbanization, especially in 
the seventeenth century. Using a little 
known seventeenth-century satirical 
work by an Egyptian, al-Shirbinl, Baet 
develops the sources of ■ conflict 
between fellah and townsman. He 
rejects the argument put forward 
recently by Ira Lapidus to the contrary 
by insisting that the rural-urban 
dichotomy was and remains sharp. The 
cosmopolitanism of the town, even in* - 
the seventeenth century (comprising 
rulers, ulema, merchants and people of 
different cultural backgrounds) was in 
stark contrast to the' village or 
’ province. He is particularly good on 
the weak economic connection 
between town and village where, until 
the nineteenth century, there were 
hardly any landowners and where no 
commerce was conducted. Rural- 
Urban trade also suffered because of 
poor communications and lack of 
security. Even the, sole administrative 
link between town and village, the tax- 
farmer, lived' in the , dly. Official 
guardians of ■ religious Orthodoxy, 
moreover, left the countryside to the 
less orthodox sun brotherhoods 
Baer's and Petry’s books . are ' 
complementary in one significant 
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A twentieth-century lion rug from the Fan province of Iran: an illustration from Oriental Rugs: Care and Repair by 

Majid Amini (128pp. Orbis. £10. 0 85613 293 4). V 


country. Large-scale migration from state power lie. It was thus imperative 
village to town in the twentieth century for the ambitious Mareis, such os 
did not lead to effective urbanization Sayyed Marei, to achieve urban 
“‘J 0 th® rurahzauon of cities. In professional status if they were to enter 
snort, the lack of a country-based national politics (which indicates the 


III "nj i iJi' *** , ucciiiic ui political career, which began in 
the guilds later did not help. The one Parliament in the 1940s under the 
simply resulted in landowners living in ancien regime and lasted through the 
the city, and the other opened up a free Nasser and Sadat regimes, Family 
labour market to pensants migrating to Power and Politics illustrates the 


respect.’ Village and town were not-: 
ana are not - Integrated into an 
interlocking social body. The absence 


of rural nptables who can challenge the 
rule of the city is paralleled by the Jack 
of a corporate' urban society, with an 
independent administration.: Urban* 


the town. Since modernization meant 
greater centralization, the net effect 
was greater control of the country by 
the city. Even in Syria nnd southern 
Palestine, where rural lords lived and 
dominated parts of the countryside 
from where they could clash with the 
city, new forms of taxation and greater 
centralization diminished their 
i nfluence r in -fac t, rt^opfter central 
government undermined 
autonomy. 

Instances of urban revolt and rural 
rebellion further support the thesis of 
an uncorporate society. In the town, it 
was usually the poorer strata of society 
rebelling against famine or oppressive 
taxation, or over sectarian differences. 
Their leaders were not from the upper 
reaches of the ulema (these always 
supported established power) but from 
among the lower ranks of religious 
functionaries. In the countryside, 
peasants rebelled against taxation, 
conscription and forced labour, and 
usually when central government was 
- weak, as in the last years of 
Muhammad Ali's reign . (1846—49) . 
during political turmoil (1877-82) and 
after natural disasters ranging from 
drought to epidemics ana famine. 
Significantly, these rebellions had no 
ideological or social direction: they 
were never aimed at changing the I 
government or ruler, but only against a 
particular policy.. Professor . Baer 
singles out one important exception, 
the 1858 Kisrawan rebellion in 
Lebanon which smacked of el ass 
conflict. However the 1919 revolt in 
Egypt, the 1925 rebellion. in Syria and 
the 1936 revolt . In Palestine • were* 
national j: uprisings, . .the .. . political . 
objectives of which were set >y. urban 
. politicians. • v •, • 

In the absence of a class of wealthy 
or even landowning middle peasants, a 
strong central government Was able to 
localize rural rebellions.. .The jpban-i 1 
rural link forged in 1919 against Britain 
. in Egypt was transient' and '-aiasfcd on 


graduating class) anti the patron-client 
relations these can establish and 
promote. 

Family Power and Politics, however, 
does not explain why one can still count 
on one's relatives, why so .much 
importance is still attached to 
landownership, why the family is still 
“the preeminent network" for 
economic opportunities, or why 
allegiance to the family takes 
precedence over larger, impersonal 
institutions. There are also several 
errors, such as King Hussein of 
Jordan's first wife being named as 
“Dunya” instead oT “Dina”, 
Gianacles, the famous wine grower in 


importance in Egyptian politics of institution*, mere are aiso several 
family connections, marriage alliances, errors, such as King Hussein of 
professional competence and the Jordan S ( first wife beina named as 
crucial role of such sub-groups as one's _P un y® instead of Dina , 
university graduating fas But this Gianacles^the famous wine gro^r in 
mav be onlv true gf an Individual such Eaw** becoming Gtancles > 
as Sayyed Marei with a particular Abdel Hady, Pnme Minister in 1948- 
talcnt far manipulation. It is however 49, being described as plain “Ibrahim 
true to soy that much of Egyptian H*dy!\ . Wing, Commander Hasan 


as Sayyed Marei with a particular 
talent for manipulation- It is however 
true to say that much of Egyptian 

(one’s old gang), the duf’a (one's. 


f-ipdy , Wing commander i-iasan 
IbrtltimW ajiputenBiif-co/twiel, an di- 
shorns Badran, Minister' of War; os 
“Air Tbrco Chief'. •* - . 
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The expanding umma 


Hugh Kennedy 

Fred McGraw Donner 

The Early Islamic Conquests 
4fWpn. Guildford: Princeton Univer- 
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over its members which no secular Submission to the new state meant 
tribe could, by virtue of its invocation abandonment, not just of the old 
of divine sanction and support. Those religion, hut also of the badu way of 
who flouted the rules of the community life- The campaigns in Iraq and Syria 


There can be few major historical 
questions on which modern 
scholarship has shed so little light as the 
causes and nature of (he Islamic 
conquests of the Middle Eust, and the 
most important discussions of the 
process available to the modern 
student, those of De Gcoje and 
Caetani, date from before the First 
World War. This dismal stule of 


not only deprived themselves of 
protection in this life but imperilled 
their immortal souls as well. At the 
same time the umma was not exclusive; 
even the most ambitious shaykh of the 
most fur-flung tribe could only claim 
superiority over hfs own group and 
(hose they conquered, while Islam 
claimed tnc allegiance of all men 
regardless of kin or origin. Within the 
umma, Muhammad held a position of 
authority to which no tribal shaykh 
could aspire, since decisions were 
made not by the tribe according to 
customary law, but according to 
Allah’s command as expressed through 


followed necessarily on those in Arabia 
and there was no dividing line between 
the two areas, if Arab tribes in Arabia 
were obliged to accept Islam, then 
clearly Arab tribes in Syria and Iraq 
had to as well. This inevitably brought 
the Islamic state into conflict with both 
Byzantines and Sassanians, anxious to 
protect their own frontiers and their 
client tribes. 

Donner is especially interesting on 
the organization or the Muslim 
expeditions and his work should dispel 
some widely held illusions. There was 
nothing haphazard about the 
formation of Islamic armies. Those 


IVlfllU IT tfl- 1111* 111*111*11 MU1C Ul his Prophet. These factors meant that . . .. . . . . f . . ... 

iiffuirs is partly the outcome of the the umma provided the framework for JJJJJ L iin 
specialization of modern academics; the expansion of the Muslim state in a Madina, a symbolic move away from con 


specialization 

one is either a Byzantinist or an 
Irani anist or an Arabist and questions 
which straddle these disciplines, 
however important, tend to be 
neglected. Tnc result of this is that 
issues which loom large in, say, the 
discussion of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement of England, issues like 
patterns of settlement and the balance 
of change and continuity between the 
old and new orders, have been almost 
totally neglected. The general histories 
arc usually content wiili u recitation of 
the dates of the main events and some 
general comments on the unifying 
effects of religious enthusiasm among 
the Arabs and the “exhaustion” of the 
Byzantine and Sassanian empires. 

In these circumstances, a book 
entitled The Early Islamic Conquests 
arouses high expectations and the 
reader will not be disappointed. The 
title reflects the limited chronological 
period covered. Fred Donner deals 
with the campaigns of the Prophet, the 
ridda wars and the conquests and initial 
settlement of Syria and Iraq. The 


: expansion of i 

way which an ordinary tribe could 
never have done. It also mount that it 
was impossible to be a Muslim without 
accepting the authority of the umma, 
paying taxes to it and obeying the 
commands of its leaders. 

The umma emerged among the 
townspeople of the Tlijaz and their 
allies from the surrounding tribes; 
Donner makes clear how important (he 
urban background was, and ne sees the 
first phase of the Islamic conquests as 
the conquest of the rest of Arabia by a 


tribal territory, where they were 
assigned to a particular campaign by 
the Caliph. The armies were 
comparatively small, certainly fewer in 
number then their opponents, but they 
were all fighting men, rather than 
nomads moving with their families and 
flocks. Leadership of the armies 
remuined entirely in the hands of the 
Isluntic dlite, even when, as in Iraq, 
most of the troops came from other 
groups. The Islamic conquests, the 
author shows dearly, were not a 
migration of barbarian tribes driven by 


small, tightly-knit dlite of the Quraysh pressure of population or religious 
of Makka, (FieTJiiqif ofThifand, to a enthusiasm to invade neighbouring 
lesser extent, the people of Madina, territories; they were organized 

Europe’s forgotten quarter 


military expeditions led by an dlite 
anxious to enforce and maintain its 
authority over Arab - tribesmen. 
Conquest was followed by settlement 
in urban areas like Basra and Ktifa; if 
the tribesmen were to become good 
Muslims, they had to become good 
townsmen as well. 

Another subject on which Donner 
makes an important contribution is the 
question ot the sources nnd the 
difficulty of determining the 
chronology of events. The Muslim 
sources are rich in detail, but the 
general outline often remains confused 
and the order of the main campaigns 
varies from one source to another. This 
discrepancy has usually been solved by 
accepting some accounts and 
dismissing others as unreliable but in 
wort it is argued that this 
confusion is a product of the two 
different stages in which the chronicles 
that have come down to us were 
composed. The first was the 
preservation, often by oral tradition, of 
the exploits of individuals or tribes. 
These accounts are concerned to 
preserve the memory of heroic deeds, 
not to provide a general Recount. A 
century later, Muslim annalists 
attempted to arrange these traditions 
to form a narrative account of the 
campaigns, but they suffered from the 
same problems as we do today; “all of 
these chronological schemes", Donner 
argues, “are at heart later efforts to 
bring order to a mass of fragmentary 
accounts about the conquests in Syria, 


and though one such sch-n. a 
appear to be more J? 

another all are essfnriallf 
work . In fact wc have to 55 
ourselves to the fact that we can tS 
know the exact order of events to 
this does not mean that the MiZ 
sources are unreliable; it simply 5 
that the original narrators S S 
interested in the same things as Ute 
Muslim and other historians and hh 
wrong to dismiss them * 
untrustworthy because of Z 
contradictions they contain. 

in both the appreciation o( i k 
sou rccs andtheanalysisofthe historic* 
events, Donner has made a mate 
contribution to our understands 
The book discusses complex ideas art 
is meticulously documented, but die 
writin 
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High-school subversions 


Striking the rock 


Jim Crace 


Pramoedya Ananta Toer 
T his Earth of Mankind 
Translated and Introduced by Max 
Lane 

338pd. Per 
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through the cracks of European 
civilization.” Annelies Mcllema, (he 
"fragile doll" (and symbol of an 
innocent, vulnerable Indonesia), with 
whom he becomes obsessed, is (he 
“Indo" daughter of a Dutchman and 
his native concubine. The enemies of 
their love - and the objects of 
Pramoedya’s discreet polemic - are 
caste, social convention and heartless, 
unprincipled bureaucracy. 

This Earth of Mankind was 
ublished in Indonesia soon after 
ramoedya’s release from Burn in 1979 


If This Earth of Mankind, Pramoedya 
Ananta Toer's allegory of Indonesian 

national awakening.stnkesan artlessly ™moeoya s retease irom buru in itr/n 
passionate and bitterly pessimistic *f nd , * ie uneas y translation of the tale 
Sore, it is with good cause. “Stories [lP m memory to paper had been made. 


P 



.. - — of iht 

evidence is contained in a serin oi 
appendixes giving the names of it 
main combatants in each campriaa 
recorded in the sources, and tnereki 
full bibliography. There can be » 
doubt that the whole question tht 
Islamic conquests and settlements 
needs to be re-examined, from tk 
point of view of conquerors ud 
conquered alike, and that the prows 
will prove to. be as complex ami 
fascinating as the German 
penetration of the Western Roma 
Empire. Fred Donner’s book provides 
a brilliant beginning for such a debate. 


C. J. Heywood 


Taxation, trade and the struggle for 
are hardly , and| 1600 - 180 o 

226pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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Bruce McGowan 

conquests of Jama and Egypt are only Economic Life In Ottoman Europe: 
touched on, while later conquests in T .t»iinn traH* „nrf .h„ cm, -I.. L 
Iran and the West 
mentioned. Furthermore the author 
bases hfs account almost entirely on 
Arabic sources, only using Greek and 
Syriac chronicles to help with 
chronological difficulties where 
possible. On the other .hand it is 
refreshing to see a . historian fully 
conversant with the recent 
anthropological literature, especially 
where It concerns the process of state 
formation and the growth of ideas of 
authority ctmong pastoral peoples. ; . 

Professor Donner begins with * 
discussion of ore-lslamlc s Arabia. .■ onetime was 


Despite (or perhaps because of) the 
above factors, Ottoman economic 
history remains a difficult, even a 
daunting, field. The necessary 
linguistic skills in modern and Ottoman 
Turkish (and also in the fossilized, 
Stratfbrd-atte-Bow kind of Persian 
which the bureaucrats of the financial 


underdeveloped field are duty-bound 
to provide more basic statistical 
information, both for themselves and 
for other scholars.” 

The theme which links these five 
essays is the apparent transformation 
of the “classical", “feudal” (both 


departments of the Ottoman terms, in this context, requiring the 
bureaucracy habitually employed for distancing inverted columns) pattern of 
record-keeping purposes until the landholding in the Ottoman Empire in 


It is a truism still in some circles 
grudgingly acknowledged or at wont 
conveniently overlooked, that In the 
first age pf European expansion 
overseas (sc the reigns of Charlqs V . tillage”, 

nnrt Phllln in Anl„ i .1- 


early nineteenth century) are hard to 
come by. while to work with 
the Ottoman flnanclnl-cadastra] docu- 
ments themselves is to accept the 
apprenticeship of a lifetime, where one 
an d the same ligature may be read as 
“entered" or “item". 


the sixteenth century - a centrally 
administered military colonalc 
dominating a subservient peasantry - 
into a 


ISLTOVi!! Scriqus riv !j! u nc ! de P? ndin g on context and scholar 
HabSburgs as a global , both. Access to the relevant archives 
. multinational among the dynasties or. for forelzn scholars, while. nFn\nUK»roi 


unfamiliar 8 „d jft tocoadito: fi* SKE XfcthJ 


accessible; in preference 

the recondite „ w , 

the archives of Venice and Simancas scale 


ones are based at least in large pari on 
the surviving Ottoman archival 
collections in Yugoslavia and Turkey. 


possibly more cxport-mnrkei- 
orlentcd economy of large (untl largely 
heritable) estates - the so-cnllcd 
chiftlik system - by the early dccndcs of 
the nineteenth century. To this end Iris 

. , ... i the Ottpmari sultanate, In and generous when contrasted with,’ nnf>« DM K fiend nf I.iu4 I. I . — . 

i 60 !! |du °' t0 an c B>'cunent Russian practice, is usually 
ndjble, 'preference . among tardy, occasionally capricious and 

“il« To Ihc ^. c ■uofey of domestic or 

of the early Islamic' community or 
' Ummq. The author Is concerned with 
two questions, the extent to which the 
organization of the umma was based on 
the mpdpl of the tribe and the features 
of the organization whlcha flowed 
expand so dypamii 

is closely reasoned _ _ 


prertslamlc .. Arabia, 

. laying stress on the variety of cultures 
and 'peoples 1 ' to be found in the 
peninsula, Tie then goes on to discuss ■' 
Muhammad's teaching arid the nature 


coincidence in time and proximity Vli 
fnct there is no need to demonstrate 
causal connection between the suias 
of the Slav nnd Ottoman peasantries: 
the two systems were not sirnihr 
because of osmosis or consdots j 
borrowing, hut in their natures, 
any putative ultimate corona H 
causation pushed back nt least as lira 
the general crisis of the ancient w«M 
between woxtern Europe and dojo 
I ndia nnd north China in the third to 
seventh centuries ad and 1 W 
consequent survivnl of ancient st# 
forms from Byznnlium to China n 
hypermiHtnrizcd and cociu« 
centralized polities, the rcsiduaO 
legatees of which nrc still with us. 

It is perhaps pertinent (If heretkij) 
to enquire how much wone'ofl JJJ 
Ottoman economy might haw 
hnd it not possessed an. outlet JJ 
products surplus to the dofl«£ 
market and the needs of ihc stale (®* 


about happy things are never 
interesting", he writes. “They are not 
stories about people and their lives, but 
about heaven." 

The novel is the first in a cycle of 
four, produced during the fourteen 
years of this pertinacious Javanese 
novelist’s detention without trial on the 

B rlson island of Buru in the Moluccas. 
Ic was arrested in 1965 following the 
abortive “Red November" putsch, not 
because he was a revolutionary activist 
but because of nn association with 
Lekra. the left-wing writers’ group. 

Deprived of writing implements, 
Pramoedya invented an oral novel 
which he retold from memory, in doily 
episodes, to fellow detainees. It was 
hardly Socialist Realism in the Lekra 
mode. It matched in manner and 
content the Panji cycle of stories from 
medieval East Java - a tale of grand 
passion, thwarted by set-back and 
rebuff, the lovers finally and cruelly 
separated (for ever?) after their 
wedding night. Pramoedya set This 
Earth of Mankind in the colonial port 
of Surabaya in 1898. His ingenuous 
hero, Minke, is a rarity - an Indonesian 
at the Dutch Senior High School, “a 
Native who has smuggled himself in 


The censors were slow to spot the 
subversive resonance of the book's 
tragi-romantic plot. It escaped 
suppression until 1981. Then, for good 
measure, the Indonesian government 
imprisoned its publisher. Joesoef Isak, 
and expelled Max Lane, the Australian 
diplomat and translator, for rendering 
it into English. Lane - whose 
translation is woefully inelegant - in his 
introduction to this Penguin edition, 
reveals little of the physical nnd mental 
circumstances of the novel’s creation. 
This is a pity, because the oddities and 
blemishes as well as the emotional 
eloquence of this courageous work are 
best comprehended in the light of 
Pramoedya's Buru experieftce. 

This Earth of Mankind is a 
“customized” novel. Its high-school 
setting and its curious melange of 
romance, sexual encounter, literary 
and artistic allusion and submerged 
political invective (to the neglect of a 
cogent overall scheme') have been 
tailored to suit exactly tne experience 
and preoccupations of its first 
audience, the incarcerated, culturally 
and sexually deprived High School 

S raduates of “Camp Intellectual”. But 
le requirements of its invention as an 
oral talc - a direct and episodic plot, a 


small number of hroadly drawn 
characters, a vigorous narrative 
muuner with regular surprise and 
suspense - precluded subtleties of 
expression and structure. Much of the 
work appears clumsy and homespun on 
the printed page. Dialogue is 
declamatory: “Ah, Mother, how many 
pearl-like words have you soldered 
into my being.” Characters and 
relationships important to the novel’s 
allegorical scheme remain vague: “The 
attorney I met turned out to be middle 
aged ... His name was Mr. . . 1*11 not 
mention his name here. He was n 
famous jurist and a very wealthy man 
as a Tesult of his practice as a brilliant 
attorney and advocate and his name 
was often mentioned in connection 
with many big cases.” The 
conversational idiom .is appealing, but 
the description is inefficient, 
repetitive, and rudimentary. 

Most impressive and pleasurable in 
This Earth of Mankind are those set- 
piece episodes where Pramoedya 
allows his characters to reminisce. Tne 
artist Jean Marais recalls his short- 
lived military career with Dutch 
colonial forces, the loss of his wife to 
Acehnese swordsmen, the loss of his 
leg to gangrene. Maliko, the Japanese 
prostitute, tells of her slow professional 
downfall as a victim of "burmese" 
syphilis. 

Ontosoroli. recounts the 
slavery and concubinage. Like the 
Indonesian nation itself, she is handed 
over on a plate to the Dutch invaders 
by cowardly and compliant parents. 
Each tale is a sustained masterpiece 
of political metaphor, sparing no 
reputations, whether colonial 
or native, in “this jungle of ignorance 
which is the Indies. This Earth of 
Mankind is a flawed novel of only 
intermittent literary attractions, but it 
remains a work to be respected and 
celebrated. 


Mark Abley 


Don Bannister 
Burning Leaves 

278pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
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Madness is familiar in fiction. In 
charting the progressive disarray of 
Paul Killick, a young and brilliant 
history lecturer at a northern 
university, Don Bannister does little 
that other novelists have not done 
before. But after Paul’s failure at 
suicide, and especially after his 
departure from a mental hospital to 
become a homeless drifter, Burning 
Leaves takes on a fresh, disturbing 
energy. For Bannister knows that 
renewal can be as mysterious a process 
as decline, and his hero has much to 
endure before n frail stability sets in. 
The novel hears nn epigraph from 
Louis MacNeice’s “Hidden Ice”, a 
poem many of whose phrases resound 
through Paul's adventures; lie has lost 
his “mild bravado in the face of time", 
and his “inconceivable stamina" has 
deserted him. He has struck with all his 


Sidney 
plausibly, 


force “the rock beneath the calm 
svpnms. Annelies’s mothe”r7‘ Mw' upholstering". To describe the 
le events of her shattering impact may not be all that 
difficult; but Bannister goes on (o 
explore the aftermath. 

Each of his fifty-two chapters starts 
with the name “Paul”, a trick that 
heightens the cinematic, “Scenes From 
A Life” quality of the narrative. All the 
other characters matter only in so far as 
they impinge on Paul. The danger is 
that on nis tagged travels through the 


midlands and the north he will 
encounter merely an assortment of 
cyphers. The episode in which he 
meets his brutal, impatient father 


It is, of course, an article of faith . . - . 

amongst the adherents of the army; Ihe n ecds 
Walenslein ... 


W of fire tribe and the features agreed that even the most execrably perversely” what has : teeno^Ed 
irganlzatlon which allowed it to ^tten Spanish document front the and the literature is now enormous 
,0 dy^c»!lv. ThcatgumaM ' i e ll °' P,1 ' 1 y H n 8PPJ d«l make ^ 


but it 


a degree of authority." 
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| history until -the f former, had; £ u ^ la 

I emnnr InnluH rmm th* r^.ua.i r. u ... axial 1 rtOt only Tlirkev 


emancipated itself from (he fraitfoL ^ 


only Ttirkey 

claw jeal philology.; ■ ^ ° n A.. e Tr°^,!? ael v! rt . t] \ e . arc hives of 

v ;thenh|i'procqwia ...... 

way.hr due largely.tn the Interaction 
two disparate' ‘ ' 

exploitation, 

the 1930a onward*, and. until recently 


western capitalism and the 
development of export-oriented 
agriculture in “the emerging peripheral 
) vodd with which Europe traded”, 
leading to 'modes of coerced labour" 
typical of fully developed economic 
and political colonialism. This 
explanation for the emeraetice of the 
so-called chiftlik agricuuurc in the 
central provinces of Rutrieli seems 
naraly tenable - as McGowan suggests 
- for a region in' which a thoroughly 
coercive labour- service fiburisliea. 


malri iy by Tur ki she? onomi c historians 
of whom the late.Omdr Lutft Barkan (d - r It. is 


4»i' Ke ed , *, h W 

from contributions to the histoSogrffi Jf So!S n ? j f ^ ca,lbre 
ently the subject;; - ^ " ™ of Rather does it seem III 


go oy a 
of Jlrecek. 

.. „ - likely that, as 

. S?D nB ™ thejnheritort of the mantle 
a measure Of the success and ■ • Byzantiiim, coercion was 

n_..- . ^na , designed much more to serve tfle needs 

: S?; ,,a ^ n d to resolve an endemic 
Russia has npt 
•significamiy lew labour- 
aety since it i 


."hich 


to but toiled to deal Vd^uai»iy*ftK, oiFsaStk 

Turkish arrives 
believe -perhaps 
(hat What historians 
;Spaiq'ofPhlli 


provisioning and arming of a. IpF 
army; the needs - or demands - « 
parasitic court, and the feeding of 
urban poor of Istanbul). And jg!**- 
suspects that, for the period P™ - 
c 1700 at least, for every 
coerced Ottoman peasant enrap 
in producing a commodity 
grain, valonea, mohair or wnw*^. 
for export in English Levant ^ 
or other foreign bottoms tberi'JrL 
hundred engaged in the produeJJL 
•agricultural orllvcstock sarp hag 1 
provisioning of the army or tW w 
in the supply of horses for 
courier network, in the 
charcoal, copper Of silver for 

This, In fact, seems » 
conclusion which McGowan \ 
comes to; even In the region of 
to take an illustratlqn 
Anatolian half of the empirtr^^ 
say from the region whicb W^ 
seventeenth ana eighteenth « ^ 

. the strongest maritime 
with western Europe of anyfiJJ 
Ottoman dominions, it epW' 0 *^ 
was the fiscal dorotaauon ^ 
peasantry end not 

. estates to serve theends dihc® 

trade, which constituted JJf-KHJfi- 
rural source of power arid 
That It was the indlgeno^^ 
attitudes of Ottoman * 0C *^JL M u ] api t 
'• largely .determined 1 \/ C0 J5 
fortunes, and not 
metaphysics of the world 
• will be perhaps the mostfrvjjyi 
McGowan’s revisionist vift® 

- should (but probably 


In the tracks of the golden beast 
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how the golden sheep came to be 
fashioned, and Jason thought of the 
curious ways in which chance worked." 

The novel concerns the search for El 
Dorado; it begins by describing a line 
painted on the Equator and 


opportunist posing as a political and 
archaeological idealist. In return for n 
sixteenth-century map showing the 
way to El Dorado, Kessel has agreed to 
aid the cause of revolution in South 
America nnd he does so as 
ostentatiously as possible. He drives a 


s 1 


golden Lincoln "who,; 

civt^Llion. The main characters are HE!i kll inlnMOalntn I Via 


Zulfikar Ghose’s new novel comes 
wmplete with clues to the cultural 
kvel of Us contents: the title is derived 
ffom a poem by Nerudar, and 
quotations by T. S. Eliot and Cdsar 
Vallejo introdi 


, - . introduce the two parts of the 

rook. Plot, in such circumstances, is 
, jjjfcondary to artistic.perfomiatice, and 
• is a pretext for a text full of 

ajJCgorlcal significance. Ohose intends 
jo take the reader on an odyssey 
trough the mythical realms of sold. 


blessed with great material wealth, but 
find It necessary to 'escape from the 
sordidly commercial present Into the 
spiritually richer past. Jorge Rojas, a 
ranch-owner, is attached to his "eight 
thousand hectares of land enjoying 
best the view from the southeast comer 
that showed at a distance of some thirty 
kilometers, one of the peaks of the 
Andes which was always capped with 
snow.” When he leaves this behind in 
order to indulge his sexual passion for a 
. L his 

the 


miry to i 
stability of 

The Rojas children. 
Vioieta, are archetypal 
otic world, 


and malceJl V 0 ™* woman, he thereb 

W » « d™ that threatens 

bs jss ,,abilfty ° f ihe whote ° rea - 

H l!u Ve more wonder than Jason 
thaj i n h® stood in the courtyard on 

jne island and found himself staring at large in an exotic world, and are tal 
ao golden sheep . . . Rafael told him from their land by Mark Kessel, 


Rafael and 
innocents at 
and are taken 
an 


and his melodramatic entrance into the 
narrative steps up the symbolism. In 
his “golden beast* of a car he loses the 
way in a "dark and seemingly endless” 
forest; because of his fatal Intervention 
Rafael and Vioieta are separated and 
are only allowed to get back together in 
a disturbing incestuous climax. 

At first, both Rafael and Vioieta 
think, they haye discovered Para- 
dise - for. each is befriended by a 
powerful and possessive family. Rafael 
responds to his benefactor Oyarzun by 
giving him the golden car he has 
borrowed from Kessel. It undergoes n 
metamorphosis at the hands of a 
sculptor: “The Lincoln had . been 
crushed till it was less than three meters 
long and a little under two meters. In 


height. Tire sculptor had then beaten it 
with his tools until he had turned it into 
the fornt of a sheep and then sprayed it 
with gold-coloured paint.” Rnfael is. 
impressed, but as yet unaware thnt 
Oyarzun’s estate is shaping up ns El 
Dorado.- 

In the second part of the book Ghose 
approaches the El Dorado legend from 
another angle. Kessel hns n nephew,. 
Jason, to whom lie gives the aid map In. 

it Jason will lose himself In, 


I rour bosom keep, / As in Ihe heart of a 
ake a 


the hope that Jason 
' : jungle as I 
inscription 
somk 

;olden sheep." Jason has some 
ling adventures, and ' 
rimitivism before bein 
back to the civilization assoemtea witn 
rich men such as Oyarzun and Rojas-. 

As the: book unfolds, old legends and 


seems to have been inserted mainly to 
provide an excuse for the simplistic 
■ ‘Oedipal 1 ’ label which the doctors 
attach to Paul: Bannister writes sharply 
and well when he describes medical 
efforts to cure an unhappy man. 

Yet although Bannister intends to 
show his hero sinking to, and rising 
from, the lowest depths, it is doubtful 
whether Paul ever gets there. Even 
after his attempt to kill himself, he 
retains a sense of humour and a self- 
awareness which throw a bleak light on 
several of the hospital nurses, not to 
mention .the doctors and the other 
patients. His body's unwillingness to 
die appears to eliminate most of the 
hysteria that had earlier afflicted him. 

It leaves him, however, still locked into 
an unsatisfactory marriage, and his 
picaresque wanderings without aim, 
money or company begin partly ns a 
means of escape from his ordinary, 
uncomprehending, loving wife. But no 
matter how dismal his predicament. 
Pnul remains verbally nlcrt, hungry for 
jokes nnd quick to find historical 
precedents. Having stolen £70 from an 
empty home, lie scribbles n message 
for the unlucky owners, quoting Philip 
iy in his defence. Still les:> 
lbty, lie not only manages to 
retain consciousness after a vicious 
beating by n drunken Irish nationalist, 
he also “heard himself say 'Holy Mary, 
Mother of God' and grinned, realising 
he was mimicking a stage Irishman. 
PhuI's self possession gutters only as 
long as he clings on to his profession, 
his nouse and his wife. 

Recovery comes through a chance 
encounter with an old woman, Bella 
Watson, the keeper of a boarding 
house in a humdrum Yorkshire town. 
Nursed back to health by Bella, Paul 
soon acquires a bedmate, a job, and 
the gradual knowledge that society 
need not be a threat. Having passed 
most of the novel in total self- 
absorption (before his entry to 
hospital, only a much maligned garden 
gnome could divert any of his 

otheral ' Our a (ten flop h?s - bqbn 
concentrated so fully on Paul’s 
preoccupations that it comes as a shock 
to find, a few chapters from the end, a 
long letter from his wife describing her 
own grief and suffering. At this point 
Buhnister is particularly careful not to 
provide even the smallest hints. or 
directions to the reader. We are free lb 
blame Paul for her despair, but we are 
not enjoined to do so. 

haul’s, heroes in English history 
include John Bull, Jeremtnh Brandretn 
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astonishing adventures, and is reduced 


to 


begin to reassert, 
modem world of cars- 


ancient myths 
themselves in the mot 
and canned music. The latter, Ghose’s 
vision implies, is suffering from a lack 
of magic and enchantment, and it is a 
vision that makes A New History of 
Torments an exceptional mpvel. 


as a don lie had intended to write the 
definitive history of the Levellers. It . 
may hot be fanciful to think that by. the 
enq of the novel Paul has, at least in his 
creator’s mind, attained something 
similar . to "the state of simple 
plainhenrtfcdness or lnnocency” for 
which Winstanley yearned. But this ■ 
equilibrium has been bought' at a 
terrible cost, and not o ply. to himself. 
Such is Ihe burden of Burning Leaves , 
written. with care and roughness. A 
smoother, more- elegant, tale of the 
“hidden ice” woula surely be less 
disquieting, • 


fjn tjie early, mpdem pe«P9;. , 


1 : l 


U- - ^ I ..- -v. • 


t:4j 


March/ Happy 


Days .that are finely stretched and lutnlnotii . 

: • . V as the paper of a! Chinese lantern, keep *" 
the bird* up lata and whispering across ■ 

. . the valley where a massive wlnd felgns sleep. 

AH down the heath-ride, ; duigerqtuly close. . , ■ 
as heartbeats to a foof thet treadl tjeep gresa, 

hang Violets In the strangeness of their blue. ■ ' 

^“ggageless, perennially new* i . 

...i | ' with lUclent heads thf t they ran qply.hend, 

. they have arrive^ more quietly than the dew - 
: to feel the perfect-cold of where tiltiy sttih'd. , 

The countcy has a used/dlihoneit face, _ . 

a look of io ur back -Street* Where trtide pas died, ; 

V; .}'■'■ . • though -half the windows stilFprefend; With V. f. 

:r=:, ■:* : Spring, :the sweet iprlng, if * telb^ee cWld-: ; .f. 

• grown old before hli t^e» 8 h 0 P ft 9Hp“d^v : ; 

* ’-I •: i’j: ■: ;'v . . l '' - v "j / .--.-f ; • y.[ ■ \ *: J 
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Another part of town 


J. K. L. Walker 

Robert Muller 
V irginities 

248pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 

0 09 147710 7 

Growing up in London has always been 
n chancy business. The heat or life in 
the capital quickly expands physical 
and emotional energies which arc not 
easily released without danger to 
passers-by. In 1943 and 1944, the years 
covered by Virginities, German bombs 
and V-ls offered further stimulus, and 
are among the factors that help to 
animate the unnamed adolescent hero 
of Rober Muller's novel. 

The “secret diaries" of which 
Virginities is composed reveal a 
scuttling time-bomb of frustrated 
sexual desire and grandiose literary 
ambitions (to serve as deputy film critic 
to Ernest Betts on the Dally Express) 
who has exchanged n promising role ns 
Crouch End urammnr’s brightest 
pupil for that of editorint office-boy 
with Featurex, a news and picture 
ngency near Soho Square. Home is 
Sunnysidc Road, N8 (nearest Tube 
shelter: Archway), where the narmtor 
gloomily endures the mumbled 
confidences of Dnd, who works in 
Simpsons' bespoke tailoring depart- 
ment, and displays a healthy appetite 
for Mum's Woo lion-inspired squirrel 
pie. 

Sunnysidc Road can be no more 


than a short bicycle ride from Thu 
Laurels, Holloway, residence of the 
most notable or London fictional 
diarists. Like the Grossmiths, Muller 
plunges his arms up to the elbow in the 
riches of London lower-middle -class 
life and comes up with a novelist’s 
ransom of character and incident, 
throwing off an eerie gleam of dreamy 
strivings, dashed hopes ana 
compulsive decencies. But here the 
view is Lupin's, not Charles's. Chirpy 
London knowingness, though, thanks 
to Hollywood and Crouch End 
Grammar, has taken on a more 
recognizably modern look. The 
narrator's mind is a yeasty mix of half- 
baked tastes and ideas which Muller, 


the diarist fills his pages with a candid 
recital of his disastrous sex life. 
Singlcmindedly, he inches towards his 
objective of shedding his virginity 
before he is called up, buzzing between 
whichever secretary or nurse or cinema 
usherette he has temporarily 
fantasized into inevitable compliance. 


opening, the oven door halfway 
through the cooking, reveals with 
hilarious Accuracy. The ingredients 
include novels: Mann, Maugham, 


Dostoevsky, Sidney Horler, A 
Handful of Dial - “One of Miss 


Chaa-Chcio" breasting the tape ahead 
of Beethoven's Fifth; and above all 
films: 

After lunch to Tivoli for Fritz Lang's 
Hangmen Also Die (Cyril’s Hun 
idol, Brecht, has allegedly written 
script!). Queues stretch round 
block, so make do with Casablanca 
at Regal, Marble Arch. Pure corn, 
saved by Conrad Veidt and Peter 
Lorre. 

Short, bespectacled, shamingly 
advised by Mum over Chinese lunch in 
Wardour Street "to wash down there". 


followed by the park. Confronted by 
more willing partners, such as the 
spotty but plump Ruth, lately attached 
to his best friend Cyril (now 
metamorphosing from Left Book Club 
stalwart to hero of Biggin Hill) or the 
mock-genteel grass-widowed Mrs 
Rafferty, the narrator predictably 
makes a run for it, laying down a 
smokescreen of principle to cover his 
flight. Such rationalizations, though, 
quickly vanish beneath his own comic 
self-scrutiny and that of his friend 
Ferenc, a Centra! European refugee 
(long since, at the age of fourteen, put 
out of his misery by the family 
chambermaid), who plunges the' 
narrator's head into icy Freudian 


Muller’s account of the stringencies 
of lower-middle-class adolescence 
forty years ago is botli true and funny: 
the tone of the diaries exactly 
reproduces the plaintive disharmony 
of quick-witted facetiousness ana 
melancholy characteristic of many 
young Londoners of the period. This 
wartime sound was made up of many 
clashing phrases: Left Book Quo 
pieties, stylized metropolitan cynicism, 


Intruding on the UWCs 


Linda Taylor 

Ray Salisbury 

Close (he Door Behind You 

234pp. Andrd Deulsch. £7.95. 

0 233 97469 5 ' 

It might have been better if Grandad 
had died. The trouble! is that no one . 
seems to realize that he’s going to have 
a heart nltaclL You couldn't expect the 
naive narrator, Simon, to understand 
(he is, or whs, only four), but whnt do 
Nan and Mum ana Dad think they’re 
up- to ignoring the symptoms of 
doubled-up pains in the tummy (a 
euphemism for the chest) .- and 
persistently idling poor Grandad that 


he's got n chili or indigestion? 

Their blindness, though, is 
symptomatic of their condition: upper 
working classlsm. The ,UWCs are a 
funny breed. They live In the suburbs 
of in the comers of little mhrkei towns, 
they work hard at boring clerical jobs, 
they are houseproud (can be roused to 
fury by marks on the wallpaper and so 
on), snobbish' (especially about 
“nasty" people, orLWCs), like things 
to be neat and tidy (hence (he title of 
Ray Salisbury's first novel) and want 
their children to "get on" - the sights 
are set -on something vaguely 

f irofessionol, via a college education, 
t's a tight-lipped, stifling world where 
the men are impotent and the women 
cross their legs. 

Ray Salisbury's particular set, of 


UWCs inhabit, in the 1940s, one of' 
those villages just outside a town 
(Chichester) with mushrooming 
council estates. Simon has begun to 
learn the rules; there are a lot of them. 


Claire Duchen 

Gwyneth Cravens 
Love and- Work 

342pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10866 7 ' 

hi spite of the title, Gwyneth Cravens’s 
novel is more nbout love than work - 


. but it eludes them.. They are so caught 
; bp In their fantasies about each oilier 
that 1 the reality cannot and docs not 
match. .; • : 

Ahgela meets her new boss Joe Bly 
; (director of .an executive newsletter) 
and decides tit the Interview that he is 


r lives with. And it works t BC - first. -..For 
Joe,. Edith i$.Ronl, dnd they' have a 
. relationship that they are ’seriously ’ 
: working at", Angoln, on the; other 
hnnd; is Magic, ana he dreams' of being 
a magician with her. For Angela,- Joe is * 
a total obsession. But ihcn Joe dithers, : 
Angela doesn’t Insist, and the affair 
loses momentum. Somehow .the 
careful-planning, the sedpetive settings ' 
and . tactics, and the anticipation o£ 
reactions afo frustreied j?V;eyery tUni 
of events, and neither of the m- quite. • 
understands why', Joe dithers himself' 
in to marriage and 1 parenthood , w|th. 


1 Edith; Angela meets n man who makes other forte 'Is the h< 
her laugh arid with whom she forgets to ; his UWCs' banql 

J relend. The Inexplicable magic that can't, . however, 
oe and Angola he Id for each other has peppering . Simon?! 
died, and at their final chance meeting, with every cllchii 
they burely.rccdgnize each other. . under the ton. Pe 

• ai Au ^ n . 8e,fl nro n0t ,he . on, y ones . '■m^blhnev^ani 

obsessed by love: everyone is, except S 3 -ih * 

Katha. the t'ni chi expert who has . 
reconciled herself to lire and death. Jl!* 1 nJffi J^ Br i 
Sharon, Derek Granger and Ron he ^ ° “ n w ^ ere I 
Nussbaum the poeft,/ tike Woody Simon, meanwi 
Allan's neurotic New Yorkers, think of •• learning the rules (< 
little othor than, thp measurement of example, “You;Ci 
the|r emotions, the potential of their buttons lr you've i 
relationships and, their .analysts' colour his coat red 
insights.. . . • have much time foj 

New Yqrk City q nd the details of ' 
young, middle-class professional life m fiS EE®?. 1 h il S 
provide (he settings which rings true, JJSf- Jjf j 

from the apartments with Emiles chairs • *\S nt ! 

and exposed brick walls to;the psycho- 
babble ("Edith dnd l may have reached he: 

R . new level I Want to explore?), from ffoiiSi ' 
the preparation, of znbaglibno to the CamW)wX e;W S The ShmnSs. 
summer weekends in the Hamptons, WWHy. Perhaps,: •: . 

-' ,TW’! kffoir of. Joe and Angela, is/ Saik^ *$'■ 

.recounted With.n light touch;- when too much '(fte^w unSi ^ 8 f " 

, they, are together, their meetings are Sussex); The ta?e ^ 

’ f ol .h points OF view: when than implicittyyiTd^hSo^Sn^^, 

■awtL . thjlr infatpatioiv feeds bn writing a se quel m ffi^ii SSi 1 :' 
.fantasy, It is. the disparity, between Simon to school OnPMnrt5ui 
their experience of the Same situation, lhS%fnily . 
the juxtaposmOn .of the magic and ^atolnatipaM 
mUndanto. of theh feelings, and ' hope for theirsake 
Gwyneth .Cravens’* .ability td scribe his P final hcau at? 
the _ reader .that create . the vein of Simon rapidly wins 
sQrdoniprhumQijrtonning .through the thought, fcarh^s 

novel. - r j !• • , V.;; - Essex and me dvi 

• •• *-r 


learn the rules; there are a lot of litem. 
His youth gives him the advantage, as 
narrator, of observing like an Intruder 
the life of bis family without bearing 
the responsibility for its code of 
practice. He can't even be disillusioned 
-that, we hope, will come later. 
There's a problem here, though, of 
credibility. Though the perspective is a 
four-ydar-old’s, the first-person 
narration is in the past tense, as if 
Simon is now a grown-up. But the 
prose is still babyish, full of simplistic 
imagos and words like "p’raps*; the 
dichotomy ■ between authorial 
knowingness and childish vocabulary 

Salisbury does, though, have a 
facility for getting the child’s 
sentiments exactly right: “I knew what 
she.d said , thinks Simon when his 
mother has, warned him against goine 
off with the workmen, "But I didnl 
know what she meant." Salisbury's 
other forte is the horrible accuracy of 
his UWCs' banal, conversation. He 
can t, - however, be forgiven for 
peppering Simon?s familyV speech 
with every cllch6d UWC expletive 
under the ton. Perhaps they do say 

..2LJ U K.I nc “ nd : bl W bill’.’ and 
gawd blimey" and "stone me” and 

nnd "bugger'* and "blessed” 
? e ar Chichester, though 
they didn t w^ere l came from. 

Simon, meanwhile, is so busy 
th eru'es (oncomuririg in,for 
example, . You.Can't ^c Klm red 

buttons if. you ve . already' started ]b 
colour his s coat red") that-’h? ' « iWt 
1 JSSEPf bme for the internal world 
i'jWJSS PrtJfii: 1 Qrandad does his 
SS?S2S b . , » by ^WngSImoflbff 


the romantic fantasies of Hollywood, 
the daily dangers from flying bombs 
and the inexorable approach of 
military service (although it is worth 
noting that at this stage of the war, 
direction into the mines was regarded 
as the worse fate; it was unheroic and, 
worse, cast the conscript back into the 
working class from which the family 
might only recently have escaped.) 

But Virginities is as much a lovingly 
assembled scrapbook of this particular 
stratum of wartime London as it is a 
comedy of growing up. Guy 
Croucnback ana X. Trapnel are in 
another part of town; even Hooper 
would have shone at the Featurex 
office parties. Muller rightly stresses 
the importance of orchestral concerts 
to Londoners during these years, with 
Basil Cameron ana Shulamith Shafir 


Planetary designs 


Colin Greenland 

Ian Watson 

Sunstroke and Other Stories 


r.clear.the table. 


Albert Einstein declared that God 
does not play dice with the cosmos. Inn 
Watson suggests that He may 
nevertheless play snooker with it, a 
game in which the factor of chance is 
concatenated from the first shot, rather 
than Isolated in discrete throws, 
Alternatively, God may supervise the 
universe like a film editor, cutting out 
the unnecessary bits. Or he may dwell 
in the “multiverse", the chaotic set of 
all possible universes, waiting for the 
single moment of creation when life 
will bind time, forward and back, into 
"fierce deterministic causality". 

The occupation of God is of interest 
to many science fiction writers. Sonic 
acquire a sort of fellow-feeling for the 
Creator from their mutual dealings In 
the business of planetary design. Other 
more abstract intelligences, such as 
Watson’s, often have to account for the 
Deity because they use science fiction 
as a species of philosophical inquiry. 
Their perpetual redefinition of known 
and assumed conditions entails 
. frequent glimpses of what the absolute 
might be. Watson even has the 
temerity to dictate, in the first person 
singular, "A Letter from God' 1 - the. 
snooker story - which, while allowing 
that He is player, table, balls, cues and 
Opponent too, still manages to leave a 
vast gap between God and terrestrial 
life - the only life in this particular 
universe and something of a fluke shot 
in the game. 

Simj'ar ly^ i„ “The Milk of 
Knowledge , the multiverse story, 
.numan consciousness Is the only thing 
that rives the cosmos form, the form oT 
wd .therefore meaning. 
Watson likes to single out humanity m 
his speculations. In “Peace" human 
colonists trigger the . first extra- 
. terrestrial warby demanding a treaty; 

' needs 

to remuid itself that all beings are 

«S u< £ Earth Is 

SaStt*- 0 # viable belief for a 
• K5 fiction wnter if his stars are not 
fo become, suburbs, but contradiction 
.options In conflict, is Watson's forte 
8 " d .hh Principe mideoSriff 
.Many of, h(s stories are debates' ini 

todMdl f 5£ J * w ^ h colony director 
Arab social 

: aliBM ^ «rtS- ul * th ? , morcs of the 
’• 'SSmLu - ^ - ls a| most entirely 
.‘rtwMefic between l 
' Ante ^ alien. “The. 

; dUa^m^iiv, l 5 dn . toto r ' s P9cies. 

" W8luaL iff i; ; a spoken fe ’ r 


John Pearson 

The Kindness of Dr Avicenna 

244pp. Macmillan. £6.50. 

0 333 33118 4 

Moreton, the Rome reppjJ 111 ! 
of a London insurance 
approached by the comic but w 
Dr Avicenna, who wants to anjg; 
policy - with a kidnap ransorafl^, 
on the life of the Prince ,0f 
Stefano, an ageing Ilal ar» Wjj 

nofurftllV . tp *T 


history 
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and Sidney Beer thundfri. . 
Weber’s J Oberon 3 61 .' 
Beethoven's Seventh Mdl S* 
Concerto Symphonique^Jft 1 
entertainment there was c2: 
television cinema, with ir* 7^# 
graded pnnlhcon of mrl') ■« 
Garfield , 0 Ralph 
worshipped if needs be at si^^! 
shrines ns the Empire State kfi 
or the Majestic, Mitcham,' with 
chance of an air-raid to enlZi 
outing. Heady times, 
recaptures with affec£ M i 

scrupulous attention l0 J ; 

(although it was "coughs and sntS 
not colds and sneezes", that 2 
diseases). London bus-vvatcheBd 
note with interest in (henovtl^ 
sighting of a Number 19, i sM* r 
which though still officially liffi 
thought to be extinct. ^ f 

f 


By process of elimination 


survivors of attack by the secoodai ' 
country depopulated by the ffou ' 
investigate wnat it is that celts) : 
inheres in. Watson is concerned nl 
such generalities, topics for (tan 
rather than details. His charactenn 
not couples, or families, or chu 
collections of strangen, la : 
professional teams working n 1 
projects, a time-travel experinxnlai 
TV programme. Their am 
conscientious mixtures of Yuklo.LA 
and Emil with Natasha, Sigridai 
Hons, convey the fact that theyareat 
individuals but represeMto 
viewpoints, a think-tank convened k 
explore an issue or two. 

Watson's prose contain! ml 
talking, less listening; a good duld 
thought, but very little . observaika 
The result is a self-explanatory fktioa. 
a scries of proficiently exeaud 
diagrams construed for the satlsfatfo 
of the mind rather than the mlnd'iM 
The exceptions here are notable. T» 
the Pump Room with Jane" Hi 
description, including some delWw 
Austen pastiche, of Bath In a diig 
history, overcome by drought, w 
may be the delusion of one JaneEUt 
Inmate of the Betlilem. "The Rowid 
Paradise" recounts the travels * 
Robert Fitzgerald, a subject « 
artificial reincarnation who wakes a 
in nn afterlife consisting of a senesj 
unoccupied rooms, Infinite ■ » 
inscrutable. Wlien Watson ekehj 
client the intellect and satisfy 
visionaiy impulse, he has s® 
fascinating enigmas to offer. 


Robert M. Adams 

Norbbrt Elias 
S tate Formation and Civilization 
376pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £19.50. 
Ofiff 19680 3 

Norbert Elias’s account of “The 
Civilizing Process" proceeds on its 
majestic way. This reviewer noticed in 
the TLS of September 15, 1978 a first 
volume. The History of Manners ; the 
second volume, titled State Formation 
and Civilization, is before us now; we 
seem to be promised three more, “The 
Court Society". "Involvement and 
Detachment", and (with Erie 
Dunning) “Quest for Excitement". 

Readers of the first volume will not 
find a great deal changed in the 
circumstances of the second. It too was 
originally published at Basel in 1939, 
ana has been translated into a 
contorted social-science dialect baaed 
upon English; it too carefully avoids 
any allusion to work less than forty-five 
years old. It too undertakes to combine 
history, sociology, and psychology in a 

S tic vision of the long process by 
modern man achieved, for 
better or worse, his present state of 
"civilization’’. An unwelcome and 
remarkable change is that the first 
volume was priced at £8.50; for the 
second, the price-tag is £19.50. If we 
advance at this rate through the next 
three voliumes, “Quest for 
Excitement" will be beyond the reach 
of anyone but a syndicate. 

In line with positions previously 
assumed, Elias does not in this volume 
put much stock in ideas, ideologies, or 
conscious programmes of reform as 
agents of civilization. Rather, he sees 


civilization developing out of social 
conflicts and complications 
lengthening chains of processing and 
distribution - which require greater 
foresight and more strict controls, 
until, without anyone foreseeing or 
very much wanting it, civilization 
gradually replaces a condition of 
disorder and local violence. Rather 
more frequently in this volume than in 
the previous one, he speaks of this 
social change as the operation of a 
mechanism. Indeed, tne first and 
larger part of the present volume is 
entirely devoted to explaining the 
mechanism by which a loosely 
integrated feudal society (his primary 
example is France) gave way to a 
centralized, absolutist, court-centred 
society. For its first 225pages the book 


with numerous repetitions, through its abolition by the Christian churches, 
the convolutions of an extraordinarily No dnubt their efforts were rendered 
cumbersome dialect; *» 1 «.«- f- 


cumbersome dialect; n reader's more or less effective by social forces 
patience will be put to the test. On the outside their control ana partly outside 


other hand, the fractious reader may, 
in the intervals of his impatience, 
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organizing labour 
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pursues this topic in relative isolation 
from the theme of changing manners; 
the last hundred or so pages describe 
the replacement of the “free knight" 
ethos -frank, violent, predatory- with 
that of the supple, polished, 
impenetrable courtier. By and large, 
Elias sees as the motive agent of this 
change a process of attrition. 
Competing knights, competing 
famines, competing districts ana 
coalitions of interest gradually 
eliminate one another till a single 
successful survivor becomes absolute 
monarch. Within his court, and in 
response to the directives of his double 
monopoly (of force and finances, the 
army and taxation), a code of 
“civilized" manners develops. 

The first part of this argument will 
not strike anyone as a crashing novelty. 
Elimination contests were, and still 
are, natural preliminaries to the 
establishment of a supreme authority- 
figure, whether among feudal 
chieftains, warring vice-presidents of a 
corporation, or the kias of a street- 
gang. Here the point is laboured, 


wonder about some other anomalies of conditions, altered tensions between 
(he civilizing process. Why is it, he classes intent on pursuing their own 
could ask, (hat sixteenth-century Italy, interests - all played a part. But that 
where no autocratic monopoly of the leadership of the churches across 
power ever developed -where, on the the centuries can be wholly 
contrary, the fragmented city-states disregarded is preposterous. And that 
and the condottleri sustaining them there must be some change in the 
were never even threatened with any manners of civilized people when their 
sort of centralization - why did this fellow-creatures are no longer treated 
society become the master of civilized unquestioningly as chattels must also 
manners and courtly behaviour to nil appear likely. 

Europe? No doubt there is an answer ^ traditional view lays great stress, 
to this question, perhaps several j n development of civilized 
but as Elias never admits mannerSi on the change in the status of 
either to his book, the reader must women implicit in the mode of courtly 
contemplate both query and response | ove . Elia £ wi „ have none of th|s ^ 

on his own. indeed, he suggests that the codes of 

Again, one cannot quarrel with the chivalry were Known only to a few 
basic notion that the civilizing process exceptional men, and constituted for 
was a consequence of “sociogenelic" them mostly remote ideals to which 
forces, widespread and almost they paid little more than lip-service, 
intangible - forces imperfectly Knights and even kings sometimes 
understood by and not necessarily assaulted their wives; they dismissed 
agreeable to tne men and women on them with contempt when •’serious” 
whom they bore. One can explain in matters came up for discussion, 
the same way religious toleration, two- Perhaps so; there arc some passages in 
party politics, and a great many other the life of Sir Thomas Malory (if indeed 
contemporary practices - they arose the author of the Morte d'Arthur wns 
from changes in the pattern of social the man he seems to have been) which 
behaviour. But that programmatic suggest that he was very far from (hie 


Europe? No doubt there is an answer 
to tnis question, perhAps several 
answers; but as Elias never admits 
either to his book, the reader must 
contemplate both query and response 
on his own. 

Again, one cannot quarrel with the 
basic notion that the civilizing process 
was a consequence of “sociogenelic" 
forces, widespread and almost 
intangible - forces imperfectly 
understood by and not necessarily 
agreeable to tne men and women on 
Miom they bore. One can explain in 
the same way religious toleration, two- 
party politics, and a great many other 
contemporary practices - they arose 
from cnanges in the pattern of social 
behaviour. But that programmatic 
idealism had nothing whatever to do 
with the civilizing process seems an 
extreme position. A' crucial instance 
might be found in slavery and the 
attitude towards it of (he Christian 
churches. From St Wulfstan in the 
eleventh century to William 
Wilber force and the American 
abolitionist movement in the 
nineteenth, It is impossible ta review 
the history of slavery in the West 
without recognizing the part played in 


militancy and quietism in the early 
Quakers, or the fore shadowings of 
cultural relativism to be sensed even in 
such a primitive fabrication as The 
Travels of Sir John MandcvUle. 
Awareness of the individual 
conscience in its erected dignity and of 
many moral codes other than one's 
own - these can hardly have failed to 
enter the mix of restraint and 
awareness, of complacency and 
deference, that we call, all too loosely, 
civilization. 

To what extent does the change 
documented by Elias correspond 
with or lead into that defined by 
David Riesman as the move from 
outer-directed to inner-directed 
personalities? The correspondence 
seems so palpable, one would Like to 


ver to do irreproachable chevalier he held up as 
seems an a rble model ifei his book. On the other 
1 instance hand, rough manners and contempt for 
’ and the women hardly belong in the world of 
Christian Sir Gawain and the Grean Knight, a 
an in the poem written far from any court, and in 
William a dialect unknown to most courtiers. 
American 'The hh of Mnrie de France and the 
in the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach 


present the same ideals, and by no 
means in a way that suggests nobody 
was expected to follow them. In Book 


The rush to law 


III of the latter poem, one notes 
particularly the earnest ndvice given 
the hero by Gurncmanz dc Grahnrz: it 
begins by explicitly inculcating a sense 
of shame and end« with praise' of 


sec it defined, limited perhaps - at any 
rale acknowledged. From there one 
might pass to ihe (wo opposed 
definitions af religion, as n guide 
to be followed or a rule to be inter- 
preted, and the personality-types 
corresponding to each. But that would 
be another book; the metaphor of the 
mechanism seems to have discouraged 
Elias from any sucli diversionary 
excursions. He appears to view history 
as a single process proceeding 
inexorably in a single direction. 
Smaller units of local force invariably 
eliminate one another and are 
nb&orbed into larger districts, then into 
unified and coercive nations; nations 
are absorbed into wider and more 
compelling alliances, till ultimately the 
whole world will be dominated by a 
single power-monopoly enforcing a 
single code of values nnd manners - to 
the extinction, evidently, of all variety 
and freedom. Presumably at that point 
hi&lOTy will come to a stop, or wind off 
on another, quite unpredictable, gyre. 

That discouraging prospect, 
however, is found mainly and most 
categorically on two pages (320 and 
32 1) of State Formation and 

Civilization ; elsewhere it appears that 
the mechanism is not utterly 
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t>: The study of French regional history is 
‘ ; not always the best place in which to 
v. ™d arresting conclusions about 
s woader historical Issues. Jan 
f Kogozinski's new book provides an 
exception. "Historians", he writes, 
nav ® traditionally portrayed social 
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great deal of material into his text, 
leaving much Important discussion 
which should have appeared there to 
some voluminous footnotes. It is 
unfortunate that his book should have 
suffered from these publishing 
constraints, 

The most original of its many 
conclusions are perhaps two-fold; first, 
that the influence of Roman law upon 
legal practice in the Languedoc did not 
(as has often been argued) lead to an 
enhancement of royal power; second, 
that private arbitration was clearly or 
paramount importance in the 
settlement of disputes in Southern 
France. The French crown certainly 
possessed no monopoly over the 
process of conciliation in this area, and 
the habit of appointing both public $nd 
private arbitrators was perhaps the 
moat common method of satisfactorily 
resolving conflicts among nobles, 
clergy and bourgeois at this time. 
Rogozinski does not view medieval 


doctores who sat on the council of the 
royal seneschal of Beaucaire-Ntnies 
were very. largely local men, and acted 
both as members of roval commissions 
and as private arbitrators In the 
settlement of disputes. Their decisions 
seem normally to have been accepted 
as binding by the parties involved, 
suggesting that there was little or no 
attempt to enforce the alien customs of 
the North upon this region at this time. 
Above all, the crown possessed 
Inadequate military resources to 
impose its will, and tne notion of "self- 
govomment at the king’s (nominal) 
command" would apply well to the 
lower Languedoc, as it would to 
Aquitaine, during the hundred years 
between 1250 ana 1350. 


Rogozinski 


refresh!: 


framework of married ' love. Both 
elements occur here about seven 
centuries too early,, according to the 
time-scale implied by' Elias’s 
“mcchnnism”. 

Still, oVer the long centuries, and 
after innumerable allowances made for 
the influence of local conditions, 
temporary fluctuations, and wavering 
human intentions, Elias is surely right 
that the code of modern manners 
derives major sustenance from 
increasing division of labour, 
lengthening chains of social and 
economic interdependence, and the 
consequent requirement that 
individuals exercise more foresight, 
more circumspection, and more 
restraint over their appetites. Many of 
these considerations, (o be sure, seem 


SV-fif:' JnwtorabJb'in its operation - tHlrt.Jp 
' fact, .monopolies occasionally 
dlsintegrnte' as well as coalesce, Such 


might be our commonsense opinion 
after reviewing the record of a few 
historical empires —from China, let's 
say, to Peru. It's a rather liberating 
possibility, raising agreeable questions 
about tile total predictability of a 
mechanism which, for reasons not 
distinctly contemplated by the 
historian, can run, now forwards, now 
backwards. Perhaps history contains 
more free variables than ruthless 
el i minatory competition. Perhaps, if 
that is the case, it leads to happier 
conclusions than an ever-widening, 
ever more oppressive monopoly of 
physical and moral power - power lo 
which, ratherthan "civilization", one is 


legal procedures in isolation, and 
writes that "arbitration of social 
conflict might . . . usefully be compared 
to contemporary systems of collective 
bargaining between management and 
labor that function within a procedural 
framework set up by statutory law yet 
depend on the assent of the parties 
concerned." The parallels should not 
be too closely drawn, but comparison 
with labour relations can illupunate 
what might otherwise appear to the 
reader as obscure ana recondite 
procedures. Arbitration and concili- 
ation have a long and complex history, 
and it is useful to be reminded of the 
forms which they assumed at a region al 
as well as an international level pi the 
Middle Ages. . 

Unlike, modem • industrial con- 
frontations, however,, the dement of 
"class consciousness" seems to. have; 
been entirely lacking In fourfeenth- 
century Montpellier. Any attempt, to 
use . “class" in this context as an 
instrument of analysis is doonled to 
failure, although historians of the 


original mind, and he fearlessly attacks ij^ely to bear more directly on 
traditional assumptions and received mern ' bers 0 f ,h e commercial and 
impressions about the development of industrial classes than on kings, and 
theFrench state. Indeed, he claims in a counters; another aspect of the 
rather ambiguous passage (hat the civilizing process that Elias does not 


rather ambiguous passage (hat the civilizing process that Elias does not study. / ■ 
state 'does not ... exist today , mention is the long search for u 00 j. rema jns as I implied In 

e "}} J0di ? d ,n a ^ substitute activities to keep the correction S the firat volume, 
of officials acting in its name but .turbulent gentry front their favourite flal bitious and thought-provoking; it 
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SbETtt'SS . pilgrimages, hunting,,- tofjpWSr method, : Boreas a result of its prose, .. 
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automatically- increase ’the. drqrt . forms and t0 different degrees, moral JSSctfeX than the average, but not ■' 
authority the central .government. ^ equivalents to war; ao.oSe supposes, u3?aSSCT ^fshrfokage 

The ramtoackle ap^rafos of what was do the mimic campaigns of business ' 

to become , ihejtnden rigitne cuts ji enterprise and cofomertnal aceuitiu- required to get it.aown to si 
sony figure beside the theopte iationl EliaS makes ^much of the. The strength of the social constrhinlS. .. 

• .?*. .! .iSSRlirtSfi : suave > calculating mlncf of (he due de 9 rid the many, contradictiohs within . . 

tqaether by (he moral authprity of^the Saint Simoir as a prototype of : the ;» [ 0 which the behaviour of each 
ruler. The . inadequacy pf foyal devious couiiien who can doubt ( thAt if individual - member of the 1 upper 
government fa both the Languedoc and vve knew as ihnch' of the Inner thoughts ..class, the establishment, is subject- 
the South-West of France at this tune 0 f sf r George Downing or John Baron .and which are represented by his 
provides a salutary . jemmder _tnat Somers, pleotibn as their origins were; , own ‘‘supar-ego", are . . not : 
Judies which moye outwardftpm Pans we . s hould find.them eadaHy' canny. determined solely by the fact that it; 
into the regions can have a distorting equally calculating?. In the hlsfory -of . ; fo- a controt exerred by competitors, 
effect. Pqmanertt raxation for. the civilized 1 manners, I it’s . a • lortg step 1 ; them even 'in free, 

kingdoms defence, for, example, was forivardwhen men' turn .from open • competition * but above all by thd.. *' 
regarded 1 : as . •• lo tfovert guile andsly degeiL, . f acl that the competing members of ;' 

Montpellierr and the particularist But of course thjs is still "civilization. . - the. established groups at the same. v 


tempted to attach the very different 
name of “Kultur”. But that’s another 
word which is hardly spoken, another 
concept dismissed, another set of 
complex problems barely adumbrated 
by this vast yet somehow blinkered 


mention is the long search 
substitute activities to keep 


to become , the anden rigitne cuts a 
sbny figure beside the theorists' 
visions of a mystical body, held 


virions of a mystical body, held suave , calculating mind of the due de 
foaether by the moral authqrity of the g a [ n t Simoir as a prototype of : the 
ruler. The inadequacy pf, foyai devious courtier; who can doubt^hAtif 
government in both the Languedoc and we icnew as 'flinch' of .the Inner thoughts 
■the South-west of France at this tjmp df s[ r George Downing or John Baron 


Downing or John Baron 


kingdom’s defente, for, example, was forivard when men turn .from open 1 
regarded ■ as ^ unacceptable at may hem toco vert guile andsly deceit;. 
Montpellier, and the particularist But ^bf course thjs ft still "pNiUzatton" 
liberues df nobles and communes took- on |y by courtesy, and with a great 
precedence over abstract notions of man y reservations. Urbanfihyribcriies. ' 
royalty fo the crenyn. • ' \yho hide their predatory appetites - 

. ' Dr Rogozinskj 1 ; has' brefo^tt ' A* behind the. fprins f of good itjannerj arB 
- welcome realism to the study of later, the mere apes of civilization, whom.wd 
medieval French Ww. gd^ernment and are bpuncf, fd ;djstinmtish,;If we can; 


groups at the same,' 
time have to make common cause to ■ 
preserve • . their dlstinguishingj - 
prestige and their higher stains from 
those -pressing from below - still 
more or less as outsiders. 


have atiy relevance prior, to the, 19th 
century",.' At. MontoeUidr,;,' social 
conflict yras not vragedber^n groups 
sharing cpmmdn: economic _ interests , 
nQf was it" generally' settled 
Intervention Jn tne l royal 
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